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A wee bit short, don’t you think? Stretching 
won’t increase this little man’s height . . . nor will 
standing tip-toe. Tommy is just too short. 

Make sure that your baked goods measure up. 
More and more American women are demanding 

. and getting . . . bakery products with taste- 
appeal ... that real deep-down good flavor. 

International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Flours, 
backed by more than 55 years of milling know- 
how, will help your products pass the taste test 
with flying colors. 
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Fick the Tool thats File the Job 


Sure—these are all wrenches. Yet each 
one is a specialized tool, designed to do a 
particular sort of job as smoothly and easily 
as possible. 

It’s the same with pastry flours. One flour 
is exceptionally good for pie crust—another 
for cookies—another for crackers—still 
another for cones—and so on. That’s a good 
reason for getting your pastry flour from 


ME Pillsburys Pastry Flours 


Pillsbury . . . for Pillsbury offers a varied line 
of specialized pastry flours, each designed to 
do a particular job to perfection. 

No matter what you bake with pastry flour, 
there’s a Pillsbury flour that you can rely 
on for faultless results day after day. Check 
with your jobber or your Pillsbury man to 
determine which of these fine flours will best 
suit your particular requirements. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., General Offices: Minneapolis, Minnesota 


age 


The Miller Publishing Co., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, 


Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. 


Minn., 


Pillsbury 's 
Dotted Circle 
Symbol of 

Reliability 


U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
Entered as Second Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


2: DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
>COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


| GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
2 PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
\ CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
m BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


RITZVILLE + PORTLAND 
















































NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE - 














pe all 102 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
etn as rade Oak om PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
sto. mand hak aes Gk teas ee nara ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
Bee rrr eiacamiak tesenn dee entbceniae af teers Pratte. A MEDS ering Hi- Gluten 
x —Short Spring Patent 
FISHER FLOURING BBLS OO.,sR055A, 0.5.4. BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. ®UFrALe 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 















































The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 
OF LIVERPOOL GROwWN 
smear CHUBB & SON MILLS 
Polite of Gs Galak United States Managers PoRzLAND, OREGON a 
Prin held hg leading ails 90 John Street New York : : 
Atlanta, Georgie Chicago, Ml. San Francisco, Ca'if, Montreal, Canada pow pet 
Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 
WESTERN MILLING Co. 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington BUY and SELL through WANT ADS The RCNA Miller 














THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 


_. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 
Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 


=~ Capacity 14,000 Sacks Daily 
SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 


ice Ideal source of supply for all your flour liewde 


FAMILY e BAKERS ¢ CRACKERS * CAKE 








- J, P. BURRUS, President 
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POLAR BEAR’S long record of 

fifty years of baking satisfaction is a 

dependable reference for any baker 
who is seeking the finest 
in flour. For consistent 
high quality there is 
no better buy than 
POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 





A. H. FUHRMAN, E. M. SUMMERS 
Vice Pres. and K.C. Mgr. - J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 

















SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A. THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Asst, Secretary-Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON 
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For Family Size 


Deltasea 


Your brand can be shown rich and colorful on 3 E MI 
the sparkling white surface of Deltaseal Bags. 


Deltaseal Bags and the Deltaseal Packaging an 5 
System permit major operating economies in "4 ee 

your mill. Your Bemis representative will give BE > BR BA 

you all the details. a Base PhO. BAG Co. 


* *« * 


Deltaseal Bags have the handy pouring spout 
and are available in sizes from 2 lbs, to 25 lbs. 
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Pesizs more for extra quality is not an extrav- 


agant indulgence; it is a sound, common sense, 
profit- producing proposition. It means econ- 
omy of operation and customer satisfaction, both 
making for bigger profits in the long run. And 
it applies to the baking business as well as any 
other manufacturing enterprise. Pay a little more 
— get TOWN CRIER flour — and take your 
bread out of the run of the market class. You'll 
get an acceleration in your business that always 


comes from excellence in quality. 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 
12,500 Cwts. Daily - 


‘ MILLS AT 
KANSAS CITY, MO., NEWTON, KANS., 
BLACKWELL, OKLA., and SLATER, MO. 


WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY 
2,250,000 Bas. 


Operating 21 Buying Stations in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Nebraska 


KANSAS CITY 
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COmPLETE GRAIN SERVICE © 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 
the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 
coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
















KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 

Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. «© Phone 3-3478 

Operating the Lathrop Elevator 

Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 
Co-managers 








AcmE~Ewans Company 


She 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Over a Century of Milling Progress ROB! NSON 
«Mikes tans SALINA, KANSAS 




















— FOR SMOOTHER - 
BREAD BAKING 


The bread baking results that have 
made BUFFALO a baker’s favor- 
ite are firmly based on superior 
wheat selection and expert milling 
technique. BUFFALO provides 
the extra baking values that mean 
smooth shop production, lower 
costs and a fine-textured tasty. loaf. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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~ | YOUR NEIGHBOR, 
aan THE MILLER! 


















When the brisk running stream furnished the motive power 

to turn the stones, the friendly miller’s market was limited 

to nearby neighbors who brought their home-grown wheats by 

team and wagon. There they exchanged with the miller and each 

other the home-spun philosophy of good neighborliness and good 

government. Today’s specialized industry has widened the bound- 

aries of the miller’s service. His neighbors extend from coast to 

coast and his service extends from the wheat field through the testing, 

selection, and milling of a billion-bushel wheat crop to meet the modern 
commercial bakers’ special baking needs. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY likes to maintain 
that close contact with the baker. That neighborly attitude of help- 
fulness and a wider understanding of bakers’ flour needs is all 
a part ofp COMMANDER-LARABEE’S wholehearted purpose 
of milling flours exclusively for the bakers’ needs. 
Ask the friendly COMMANDER-LARABEE representative to 
talk with you about the wide selection of ‘“‘Bakers Flours” — 
for your every baking need. 


jemander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS. CO, Kenses City 











COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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Banner for cS 


Bigger Sales. a : 


Use It in Your 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, Inc. 


Merchandising. 
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YHLMANN GRAIN CO. , 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. . 
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OPERATING ‘ 
Members of the following Exchanges: 5 
Chicago Board of Trade ye . 
Kansas City Board of Trade t ABASH ELEVATOR OFFICES: 0 
Minneapolis Grain Exch ’ * 2 ry ¥ | 
oe ae tebe, Eee Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. lice "ad , 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange ‘ , 
Duluth Board of Trade e pear — < 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange — — N 
New York Rubber Exchange . Ss ries near ica 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving Amarillo, Texas 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry N 
I 
h 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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ECA Expected to Keep 25% Flour Rule 





New York City 
Tax Applied 
to Flour Mills 


Several milling companies have re- 
ceived notice from the City of New 
York that they are liable under the 
city’s general business and financial 
tax law for payment of taxes on the 
net receipts from sales to New York 
City customers, the Millers National 
l‘ederation reports in a recent issue 
of the Hook-Up. 

This law has been in effect since 
1938, the Hook-Up states, and the 
‘ity is attempting to collect all taxes 
.ccrued in the intervening period. 

The fundamental test of whether a 
certain local tax upon interstate com- 
merce is legal or not is whether it 
contains a fair and reasonable appor- 
tionment provision which levies the 
tax in proportion to the contribution 
of the taxing government to each in- 
dividual transaction, the MNF con- 
tinues. This New York tax seems to 
satisfy the ‘fair and reasonable ap- 
portionment” requirements, except in 
one respect, the federation states. 
The one exception is that in appor- 
tioning the so-called “allocable re- 
ceipts” the authorities have estab- 
lished a minimum of 33%%. 

“This is obviously a purely arbi- 
trary percentage and one which will 
increase the tax obligation of most 
mills,” the MNF declares. 

The law is made applicable to mills 
which maintain stocks in New York 
City or which make deliveries to cus- 
tomers located in New York City on 
sales made through a company office 
or broker located in the city. No at- 
tempt is made in the regulations to 
collect the tax on sales made and 
delivered from outside the city, the 
MNF points out. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MUTUAL MILLERS PLAN 
CONVENTION ON FEB. 9 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.— The Mutual 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. will 
hold its annual midwinter convention 
at the Statler Hotel in Buffalo Feb. 9, 
officials of the organization have 
announced. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Valley Grain Co. 
Buys Elevators 
of Tex-Homa Firm 


KANSAS CITY—The Valley Grain 
Co., Kansas City, has purchased the 
elevator properties of the Tex-Homa 
Grain Co., Enid, Okla., from James 
R. Ewing and will take over opera- 
tion of the grain storage houses about 
Feb. 1. 

The elevators are located at Baker, 
Floris, Keyes and Hopkins, Okla., 
and have a combined capacity of ap- 
proximately 200,000 bu. Ronald Foutz, 
Liberal, Kansas, who has been man- 
ager at Baker for the former own- 
ers, will be in general charge of the 
elevators for the Valley Grain Co. 
The Valley Grain Co. recently was 











organized by Paul Uhlmann and his 
sons, R. Hugh Uhlmann and Paul 
Uhlmann, Jr., and has its headquar- 
ters in the Board of Trade Building, 
Kansas City. Officers of the company 
are Paul Uhlmann, president, R. Hugh 
Uhlmann, vice president, and Edward 
O’Dowd, secretary - treasurer. For 
many years associated with the grain 
and milling business, Mr. Uhlmann 
and his sons sold their interest in the 
Uhlmann Grain Co., with headquar- 
ters in Chicago, about two years ago 
and in the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, last spring. 





NATIONS ASK $1,131 MILLION 
FOR BREAD GRAIN IN 1949-50 


New ECA Act Providing Flour Exports on Current Basis 
Held Probable; Relatively Small Additional 
Shipping Cost Reported on Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 





Sleet, Snow Strike Southwest; 


Some Damage from Wind Feared 


KANSAS CITY — Bad weather 
struck the southwestern winter wheat 
belt Jan. 9, and freezing rain, sleet 
and snow is expected to continue 
through the rest of the week. Ne- 
braska was encountering the third 
snowstorm of 1949, Kansas battled 
2 to 5 in. of ice, sleet and snow and 
Oklahoma and Texas had considera- 
ble freezing rainfall and snow. 

The blanket of snow’ which 
stretched over the Southwest at the 
start of the new year was generally 
favorable to the winter wheat crop. 
Kansas reports that although condi- 
tion was fair to good throughout most 
of the state, there was soil blowing 
in a few west central and southwest- 
ern counties. The situation took on 
graver aspects when strong winds 
accompanied the most recent storm, 


and reports state that some serious 
damage could occur. However, later 
reports from western Kansas state 
that there is a good snow covering 
in some sections. 

Nebraska winter wheat which lay 
under a snow covering was in good 
condition, but that which was under 
an ice covering was in danger of 
smothering. Soil moisture conditions 
declined over most of Oklahoma in 
recent weeks. Blowing was severe in 
many counties in the western area 
because the surface is dry, and some 
late wheat was not provided suffi- 
cient cover for protection against 
strong winds. The crop is in good 
condition in the northwestern por- 
tion of the state, but in the south- 

(Continued on page 40) 





“Buy It Baked in 
Scheduled in 


CHICAGO—tThe city of Peoria, in 
central Illinois, has been chosen by 
the Bakers of America Program for a 
test merchandising program promot- 
ing the sale of bakery foods February 
11-19. 

Known as “Buy It Baked in Pe- 
oria Week,” the promotion will be 
one of the most intensive ever at- 
tempted anywhere in the bakery mer- 
chandising field. From it the program 
expects to obtain ideas and experience 
on which to base a merchandising 
pattern which might be followed ef- 
fectively by bakers in any community 
to boost sales of bread and other 
bakery products. 

All wholesale and retail bakers in 
Greater Peoria are cooperating in the 
program under the guidance of Gus 
L. Fay; field merchandising represen- 
tative for the Bakers of America 
Program. The sales plan is keyed to 
the program’s full-page, four-color 
advertisement which appears in the 
Feb. 14 issue of Life magazine, sched- 
uled to hit the newsstands the first 
day of the promotion. 

Merchandising literature will be 
distributed to all food stores just 
prior to the opening of the promotion. 
During the week clerks in food and 
bakery stores will wear “Buy It 
Baked” buttons. The Life ad will be 
used in point of sale displays. The 
American Institute of Baking book- 
let, ‘“‘Meet Your Baker,” will be dis- 
tributed widely. 

Publicity for the promotion and for 


Peoria Week” 


Bakers’ Program 


bakery products will be heard over 
Peoria’s radio stations and read in 
the newspapers. The Peoria bakers 
have plans for local advertising. 
There will be exhibits of bakery foods 
in various department store, public 
utility, and bank display windows. 

Results of the campaign will be 
publicized to the food and baking 
trade, and a manual outlining a mas- 
ter plan for local promotions of this 
type is being considered. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Studies on Levels 
of Enrichment 
Being Conducted 


STATE COLLEGE, PA.—Studies 
on the nutritional values of various 
levels of bread enrichment are being 
conducted by the Ellen H. Richards 
Institute at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Dr. Pauline Berry Mack, 
director of the institute. 

The studies are being conducted 
under a grant-in-aid from the Roche 
Foundation. They have not proceeded 
far enough for a report, Dr. Mack 
stated, but results are expected to 
be available “quite a number of 
months from now.” 


WASHINGTON—Official estimates 
under study by the Economic Cooper- 
ation Administration disclose that the 
ECA nations have submitted require- 
ments for approximately $1,131 mil- 
lion for bread grains in the 1949-50 
crop year. This requirement is only 
$50 million less than the ECA funds 
requested in the current crop year. 

From the present legislative out- 
look the ECA does not believe that 
the 25% wheat flour minimum will 
be removed from the new ECA act. 
A cost study of the amount of flour 
shipped under the program shows 
that the added cost of the flour is 
only approximately $8.2 million more 
than had the wheat equivalent been 
exported, 

ECA officials consider the added 
cost involved as relatively inconse- 
quential and justified by the domes- 
tic activity created through flour 
milling operations. Milling industry 
officials expressed pleasure with the 
news of the relatively small addition- 
al cost of the flour part of the pro- 
gram in relation to entire wheat ship- 
ments. The added cost estimate of 
ECA also surprised the milling trade 
representatives, since this figure in- 
cludes the higher ocean freight rates 
for flour as compared with wheat. 

This information from official 
sources should dispel recent reports 
that the ECA was planning to ask 
that the 25% flour mandate be 
dropped. ECA officials repeated last 
week that there was no intention to 
press this point and that barring in- 
tervention of other government agen- 
cies, it seems probable that a new 
ECA act will continue to provide for 
flour exports on the current basis. 

Coarse grain needs for these na- 
tions from dollar area sources, such 
as the U.S. and Canada, will increase 
from $213 million in the current crop 
year to approximately $263 million 
in 1949-50. It is estimated that on 
the basis of $65 ton, this, requisition 
will represent nearly four million tons 
of coarse grains. 

Although the ECA has emphasized 
the effectiveness of its program in 
aiding European recovery, the dollar 
position of those nations involved will 
not be improved in the coming year 
and demand for agricultural commodi- 
ties will consist largely of basic es- 
sentials such as the food and feed 
grains. Only $480 million, except 
fruits, will be required for all other 
food commodities, ECA officials re- 
vealed. 

——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SBA GOVERNORS TO MEET 


ATLANTA—The board of gover- 
nors of the Southern Bakers Assn. 
will meet at the Georgian Terrace 
hotel here Jan. 20, according to an- 
nouncement by E. P. Cline, president- 
secretary of the organization. It will 
be a luncheon meeting, beginning at 
1:30 p.m. 
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Congress Gets Bills ffecting Trade 





MAIN FARM MEASURES AWAIT 
FINAL DECISIONS OF USDA 


Taft-Hartley Repeal Sought; Other Bills Deal With In- 
dustry Pricing System; Stand-by Price Controls, 
Market Curbs to Be Asked 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — The opening 
week of the 8lst Congress saw the 
introduction of more than 1,000 bills 
aimed largely at the creation of the 
Democratic version of the social and 
economic millennium. A considerable 
number of these proposals would re- 
peal the Taft-Hartley; another large 
group direct the repeal of the cur- 
rent margarine taxes; more than a 
score of these bills would have some 
direct effect on the grain, milling 
and feed industries. 

The main administrative program 
regarding agriculture has not been 
introduced at this congressional ses- 
sion, apparently waiting final deci- 
sions at the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture, has been ap- 
pointed head of the administration 
leadership to coordinate the stabiliza- 
tion program. This will include the 
price support program and such 
stand-by price control and allocation 
authority as considered necessary in 
addition to a strengthening of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. charter to 
give it power to own real estate and 
additional powers to the Commodity 
Exchange Authority to control spec- 
ulation in these markets through 
margin controls. 


Bills Submitted on Pricing 


The controversy over the recent 
U. S. Supreme Court decisions on 
widely used pricing methods of in- 
dustry involving basing points may 
be corrected by the bill offered by 
Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.). 
The measure, S-236, was referred to 
the committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. A similar bill, HR- 
1001, iniroduced by Rep. Philip J. 
Philbin (D., Mass.), was referred to 
the same committee of the lower 
chamber. 


Extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act, a recommendation 
of the chief executive, is proposed 
in HR-42 offered by Congressman 
John D. Dingell (D., Mich.). In the 
last session of Congress this act was 
granted a one-year extension and the 
act was amended to give the Tariff 
Commission power to make recom- 
mendations beyond which the chief 
executive could not go in reducing 
tariffs. It is presumed that this pro- 
posal will be given approval by the 
Democratic-controlled Congress with- 
out any restraining authority by the 
Tariff Commission. 


Food distribution among low in- 
come groups would be expanded 
through a stamp plan in a legislative 
proposal, S-104, introduced by Sen. 
George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) and rank- 
ing minority member of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee. With this 
showing of bi-partisan support it ap- 
pears probable that some legislation 


of this type is headed for enactment 
although it is likely that the final 
bill will carry the name of some 
Democratic member of Congress. 


Seek Clarification 


The overtime-on-overtime confu- 
sion seemed headed for clarification 
in bills offered by Congressman John 
Lesinski (D., Mich.), HR-858, and S- 
252, introduced by Sen. Alexander 
Wiley (R., Wis.). Both measures wére 
referred to the respective labor com- 
mittees. The Lesinski proposal seems 
headed for enactment since the la- 
bor organizations are believed to have 
sponsored this measure in the House. 
They never approved of the recent 
suits to include premium pay rates 
in calculating basic wage levels on 
which overtime pay was computed 
since the court decision interfered 
with contractual relationships which 
were generally favorable to labor in 
the industries involved. 

Repeal of the present taxes on mar- 
garine seem sure of enactment at 
this session of Congress. These bills 
carried majorities in both chambers 
last session but due to a Senate 





amendment which changed that bill 
from its House counterpart it died 
in the closing days of the 80th Con- 
gress when no conference on the 
proposal was held. 

At that time the senate amend- 
ed the House bill to require that 
sellers of margarine, colored yellow, 
offer it in distinctive containers so 
that it could not be substituted for 
butter, particularly in public eating 
places. Since the House in the 80th 
Congress jammed through the mar- 
garine tax repealer over the efforts 
of the dairy interests without any 
similar amendment it now seems 
possible that the vegetable oil in- 
terests will carry their point this 
session without any modifying amend- 
ments. 

However, in this connection it is 
interesting to note that Sen. Lister 
(D., Ala.) in S-124 asks Congress 
to enact a law which will require the 
identification of cotton products for 
the protection and benefit of the con- 
sumer. As Sen. Hill is one of the 
leaders of the vegetable oil interests 
promoting repeal of the margarine 
taxes and sees need for product iden- 
tification in this instance it is to be 
wondered if he would approve simi- 
lar identification of margarine as such 
for the same purposes. 


Seeks Inclusion of Labor 


Congressman Stephen Pace (D., 
Ga.) and member of the House Agri- 
culture Committee has renewed his 
persistent efforts to have all farm 
labor included in any computation of 
parity in the agricultural law. His 
bill is numbered HR-885. 


Inclusion of soybeans in the basic 
crop category for price support pur- 
poses is urged in HR-800 introduced 
by Congressman E. C. Gaithings (D., 
Ark.). This measure was referred to 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

Repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
may find slower movement through 
Congress than labor adherents antici- 
pated, although it is fairly certain 
that some labor law changes are in- 
dicated. However, the major move 
on the part of the administration 
is found in S-248 and S-249, intro- 
duced by Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (D., 
Utah). These bills reveal that the 
final new labor legislation may be a 
composite of the best in the old Wag- 
ner Act and the Taft-Hartley Law. 
This legislation is probably one of 
the first orders of business on the 
Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

HR-22, introduced by Congressman 
Wright D. Patman (D., Texas), who 
is slated to head the House Small 
Business Committee, will renew the 
life of that group for the duration 
of the 81st Congress. This committee 
at these sessions will be most impor- 
tant to the grain trade and com- 
modity markets since it is likely that 
this committee will undertake to in- 
vestigate the operations of the com- 
modity markets and the commodity 
distributive trade. Congressman Pat- 
man has been a persistent foe of the 
chain stores and an advocate of the 
farm cooperatives. It may be feared 
that his approach to the grain mar- 
kets may reflect the cooperative point 
of view in these matters. 





No Specific 
Supports 


WASHINGTON—No specific legis- 
lative proposals on agriculture price 
support levels were contained in the 
President’s economic report delivered 
to Congress here last week. According 
to information obtained from officials 
at the Council of Economic Advisors, 


‘ this omission reflects what is called 


a “fluid” situation within the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

In his message transmitting the re- 
port of his economic council, the 
President called attention to the di- 
minishing demand for fafm products 
after the postwar emergency which 
emphasizes the adjustment problem 
to long range conditions. 

Repeating his earlier aim of at- 
taining a standard of farm living 
comparable to the rest of the popu- 
lation, he said, “We need farm pro- 
duction even more abundant than we 
have yet attained to supply the in- 
dustrial and consumer needs of a full 
employment economy. But at the 
same time we need measures to en- 
courage shifts in the composition of 
farm output realistically adjusted to 
our domestic and export needs. We 
should supplement such measures 
with others, including adequate stor- 
age facilities, the improvement of 
distribution and adequate credit facil- 
ities.” 

In this aspect of his legislative rec- 
ommendations the President is as 
vague as he was in his state of the 
union message to Congress. Accord- 
ing to the Council of Economic Ad- 


Proposals on Price 


Made in Truman Report 


visors, this absence of specific rec- 
ommendations reflects the uncertain- 
ty over policy which exists at USDA. 

In one section of the report it ap- 
pears that the economic advisors are 
clearly on record as opposed to acre- 
age restrictions and in favor of the 
general flexible price support struc- 
ture of the Aiken-Hope Act. However, 
in the next paragraph the council 
speaks of “methods of assigning acre- 
age allotments for basic crops like- 
wise need the most careful examina- 
tion.” When this apparent contradic- 
tory position was pointed out to mem- 
bers of the council it was admitted 
that the second statement is an 
escape clause which would prevent 


the council’s report from conflicting 
with any final shift in policy direction 
at USDA. 

The council joins with the President 
in urging authority for Commodity 
Credit Corp. to provide necessary 
storage facilities. 

The council makes no specific men- 
tion of an International Wheat 
Agreement, although that was a spe- 
cific recommendation of President 
Truman. The council points up the 
need for wider domestic distribution 
of farm products through programs 
such as the school lunch and urges 
the development of other methods to 
insure continuously proper diets for 
all the people. 





PMA Buys Flour on Pacific Coast 


WASHINGTON—The Production and Marketing Administration late last 
week purchased 756,900 sacks of flour from Pacific Coast mills for shipment 
by Feb. 10. Of the total, 14,000 sacks consisted of 72% extraction at $5.07 
sacked, West Coast ports, and the balance was 80% extraction at $4.99. The 
purchases raised the total PMA flour purchases since July 1, 1948, up to 
11,897,900 sacks (26,123,956 bu. wheat equivalent). 

Wheat purchases by the Commodity Credit Corp. during the period from 
noon Dec. 31 to Jan. 7, amounted to 5,339,753 bu., oats 448,500 bu., barley 
191,467 bu. and corn 2,947,500 bu. The wheat purchases included 2,660,000 bu. 
through Kansas City, 1,111,391 bu. through Minneapolis, 385,415 bu. through 
Chicago and 1,182,947 bu. through Portland. Cumulative wheat purchases 
since July 1, 1948, amount to 199,429,695 bu., barley 12,608,547 bu., grain 
sorghums 10,502,140 bu., rye 2,323,657 bu., oats 4,482,700 bu. and corn 23,778,- 


780 bu. 
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USDA TIPS HAND ON SUPPORTS; 
ASKS OPINIONS ON ACREAGE 


Corn Producers Invited to Submit Their Views to PMA 
Regarding Acreage Allotments; Officials Prefer 
Fixed Supports, Instead of Variable Price 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—tThe first indica- 
tion of Department of Agriculture 
policy regarding the flexible price 
support program established in the 
Aiken-Hope Act of 1948 came with a 
request from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the opinions of corn pro- 
ducers and others interested in acre- 
age allotments. 

The producers and other interested 
persons are invited to submit their 
views in writing to the director of the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration’s grain branch not later than 
Jan. 20, 1949. 

The invitation for suggestions and 
advice from the agriculture depart- 
ment indicates that the administra- 
tion probably will ask for a revision 
of the Aiken-Hope Act to provide for 
a fixed high level of price supports 
—probably 90% of parity—with acre- 
age controls and marketing quotas on 
the basic commodities. 

Until the department of agriculture 
has received the written opinions and 
recommendations on corn acreage al- 
lotments, it is likely that the admin- 
istration views on the farm price 
support program will remain ob- 
scured in official generalities and 
some double-talk. 

President Truman, in his state of 
the union address to the Congress, 
and also in his report on this coun- 
try’s economic welfare, affirmed faith 
in the price support program but 
failed to disclose the needed details. 
The report of the Council of Economic 
Advisors also neglected to set forth 
detailed recommendations. 

The Economic Council, some of its 
members have said, was unable to 
make specific recommendations on 
the level of price support for the 
basic commodities involved because 
the department of agriculture itself 
has not reached a decision. The eco- 
nomic advisors wished to avoid the 
possibility that they might find them- 
selves at odds with a later depart- 
ment of agriculture conclusion. 


“Farmers Voted for Supports” 

Agriculture department officials 
candidly explain that the farmers 
who supported the Democratic party 
in its recent election victory did so 
in the belief that the Democratic ad- 
ministration would continue a high 
level of price supports. Two of the 
major farm organizations have pub- 
licly advocated the flexible provisions 
of the Aiken-Hope Act. So did Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, before he resigned 
as secretary of agriculture to become 
the successful candidate for the Sen- 
ate from New Mexico. 

Charles F. Brannan, present agri- 
culture secretary, is believed to have 
veered from the policy of giving 
USDA support to the Aiken-Hope 
Act. It is believed that Mr. Brannan’s 
policies were prompted by the atti- 
tudes of state PMA organizations 
which have demanded a fixed high 
level of price support. 


Mr. Brannan’s Dilemma 
Mr. Brannan’s dilemma seems to be 
the choice between surrender to the 





CORN PURCHASED BY CCC’ 


PORTLAN D—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. purchased its first corn 
of the 1948 crop last week. A total of 
600,000 bu. was sold by two elevator 
interests in Portland, calling for de- 
livery in February. The CCC inti- 
mated some time back that it ex- 
pected to move corn out of this coast 
to the Orient, and it is presumed that 
this is where the corn will go. The 
price was not stated. 


state PMA organizations, and a meth- 
od by which acreage controls could, 
in part, be retained at the central 
headquarters in Washington so that 
the secretary would not be a con- 
stant target for PMA state organiza- 
tions. 

Apart from its political aspects, 
the problem also includes the ability 
of the government to build up its 
temporary storage facilities to the 
300 million-bushel level which it had 
before it started disposing of the 
grain bins. Another question is the 
size of the corn crop carryover at the 
end of this crop year in October. 


Exports to Fix Carryover 


Exports will, in a large measure, 
determine the corn crop carryover. 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
officials believe that a 200 million- 
bushel corn export program is pos- 
sible during the present crop year. 
Commodity Credit Corp. officials are 
of the opinion that dollar availability 
to importing countries will determine 
the volume of the export program. 

ECA officials, confident that Con- 
gress will grant sufficient funds for 
another year’s operations, say that 








H. H. Vogel 


EXCHANGE OFFICIAL —H. H. 
Vogel, vice president of the Conti- 
nental Grain Co., St. Louis, has been 
nominated to be the second vice pres- 
ident of the Merchants Exchange of 
St. Louis. Election of the exchange 
officers will take place Jan. 12, 
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3263 million will have to be ear- 
marked for coarse grains to ECA na- 
tions which, based on an estimated 
$65 a ton cost, would be about 4 
million tons of coarse grains. These 
funds would be made available at the 
start of the new fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1949, 


Scarcity of Steel for Bins 

Construction of temporary storage 
bins depends upon the availability 
of sheet steel. It would seem impera- 
tive that USDA would have to im- 
pose acreage controls over the com- 
mercial corn areas to bring the corn 
crop into agreement with the storage 
facilities available. The steel industry 
advisory committee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has agreed to al- 
locate steel plate to meet estimated 
bin construction requirements, but 
this is an uncertain factor, since the 
government has. not disclosed how it 
intends to handle its new temporary 
bin program. 

Until the producers have made 
their wishes known, and until the 
government has had a chance to ap- 
praise the other important factors, 
no decision on acreage controls will 
be forthcoming. Under the law, the 
Secretary of Agriculture is required 
to announce acreage restriction im- 
positions not later than Feb. 1, 1949. 


The fact that USDA is asking for 
expressions of opinion, however, leads 
to the conclusion that USDA is think- 
ing about acreage controls as a basic 
part of its policy. If that is true, it 
also appears that the flexible price 
support policy of the Aiken-Hope Act 
is slated for the discard and the ad- 
ministration plans to adopt a fixed 
high level of price supports for U.S. 
agriculture. 
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FOOD INDUSTRY GROUPS 
MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—The week 
of Jan. 11-20 is given over to food 
industry conventions here. The Na- 
tional American Wholesale Grocers 
Assn. will be here followed by the 
National Canners Assn. and the Can- 
ning Machine & Supplies Assn. A to- 
tal attendance of about 17,000 is ex- 
pected. 

The grocers’ association for the first 
time is sponsoring an exhibit at the 
Ambassador Hotel and reservations 
have been heavy. Both staples and 
specialties are featured as well as 
special services for wholesalers and 
their operations. 

The vital role played by the whole- 
saler in food distribution will be spot- 
lighted during the meetings, M. L. 
Toulme, executive vice president 
stated. 
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WHEAT VARIETIES IN USE 


WINNIPEG—tThatcher wheat is 
still holding its lead by occupying 
58.4% of the wheat acreage in west- 
ern Canada in 1948, as compared with 
58.2% in 1947. This is shown in the 
report of the annual survey of the 
distribution of wheat varieties over 
the three prairie provinces and con- 
ducted by the Searle Grain Co. Mar- 
quis wheat was still second with 9.2% 
of the acreage, compared to 11.5% 
the year previous. Red Bobs was third 
with 8% and 88% _ respectively. 
Other varieties were listed in the 
following order: Durum, 5.5%; Re- 
gent, 5.3%; Rescue, 4%, and Garnet, 
3.3%. Next was Renown, Apex, win- 
ter wheat, and last, because it is a 
new wheat, Redman. By provinces, 
Thatcher was first in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, while Regent was ahead 
in Manitoba, 











STANDARD OPEN HOUSE—About 
500 employees, their families and 
friends attended an open house at the 
plant of the Standard Milling Co. in 
Kansas City recently. The new locker 
rooms and lunchrooms for the em- 
ployees were features of a tour of 
the mill. 

1. Inspecting one of the new lock- 
ers in the employees’ locker rooms at 
the Standard plant are, left to right, 
A. R. Sasse, vice president in charge 
of product control, J. C. Beaven, 
president of the company, and Roy 
E. Williams, general superintendent 
of the Kansas City mill. 

2. Curtis Kneale of the Kansas 
City office of the Standard Milling 
Co., and Peter Wise, warehouse fore- 
man at the Kansas City mill of the 
company, try out the coffee maker 
in the new lunchroom for employees. 

3. The guests were served a lunch- 
eon in the new lunchrdom for em- 
ployees, recently completed as part 
of a general improvement program at 
the mill. 

4. Guests at the Standard Milling 
Co. open house were entertained by 
this quartet, of which O. C. Wood, 
an employee of the milling firm, is a 
member. Mr. Wood is on the extreme 
right of the quartet. 


NEW SUBSIDIARY FORMED 
BY GEORGE WESTON, LTD. 

WINNIPEG — R. A. Robertson, 
president of George Weston, Ltd., has 
announced the appointment of H. B. 
Manning as president, and H. S. Con- 
rad as vice president, of Weston Bak- 
eries, Ltd., a newly organized sub- 
sidiary of Geo. Weston, Ltd. Weston 
Bakeries, Ltd., takes over the oper- 
ations of Geo. Weston Bread and 
Cake, Ltd., in eastern Canada, and 
Weston’s Bread and Cake (Canada), 
Ltd., in western Canada, 
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$25 Million Asked for Grain Storage 





MODEST REQUEST IN BUDGET 
MESSAGE SURPRISES TRADE 


Expected Expansion of Storage Facilities May Be Financed 
Largely Through Lending Operations of the 
Many Farm Credit Agencies 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—A modest request 
for only $25 million to finance new 
grain storage facilities was one item 
in President Truman’s proposed 
budget for the next fiscal year which 
took grain trade circles by surprise. 

It is believed, however, that the 
major share of additional storage fa- 
cilities will not appear as a budget 
item but will be financed largely 
through lending operations of the 
many farm credit agencies. 

One department of agriculture of- 
ficial expressed the same amazement 
as evinced in trade circles and then 
declared that the low estimate of 
budget requirements indicated that 
the cooperatives would be the ma- 
jor beneficiaries under credit grants 
for expansion of country elevator 
storage space. 

On the basis of estimated cost for 
the tank type of metal bins recently 
used by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
for farm storage, it is seen that the 
$25 million requested by the Presi- 
dent would provide space for about 
50 million bushels of grain. It might 
be that the government intends to 
use the $25 million as a credit base 
for the expansion of storage on an 
éasy payment plan for farmers. Un- 
der some arrangements of this type, 
the government could provide tem- 
porary or tank type metal bins for 
sale to farmers with the balance to 
be paid for out of storage earnings. 


USDA Avoiding Ownership? 


In spite of the recurring rumors 
of plans for vast expansion of stor- 
age facilities, it still is believed in 
informed circles that the government 
does not plan to become involved 
in any scheme which could boomer- 
ang at some later time. The best 
information is that the agriculture 
department plans to bring its farm 
storage capacity facilities up to the 
300-million-bushel level it once owned 
before it started its bin sale program. 

Some additional country storage 
may be authorized and could be fi- 
nanced from Farm Credit Agency 
funds but it is believed that this 
type of expansion will only be at- 
tractive to the cooperatives although 
it undoubtedly would be offered to 
the private trade. 

President Truman also asked Con- 
gress to authorize $56 million for 
subsidies in the International Wheat 
Agreement if the pact can be renego- 
tiated. 

On the basis of the U.S. export 
share of 185 million bushels as pro- 
vided in the rejected draft last year, 
this roughly represents a subsidy of 
about 30¢ a bushel. 

Agriculture department officials 
handling the new negotiations. say 
that this amount would adequately 
cover any subsidy requirements, since 


it represents the difference between 
the cost of wheat to the government 
and the support price. 

Two large-producing areas are ex- 
pected to provide the bulk of the 
U.S. portion of exports under an in- 
ternational agreement. These areas, 
the Southwest and the Pacific North- 
west, are the two lowest priced wheat 
sources and the agriculture depart- 
ment is making its calculations with- 
out regard to quality discounts at 
considerably less than 30¢ a bushel. 

One official in USDA gives this 
example of the subsidy cost on a 
bushel basis from Galveston for 
southwestern wheat: The delivered 
price at Galveston would be about 
$2.30 bu. and the maximum price at 
that port calculated against a wheat 
agreement maximum of $2 bu. for 
the basic Canadian grade would be 
$2.11 bu. This represents the basic 
Canadian price plus freight to Liver- 
pool less freight back to Galveston. 
A government subsidy of only 19¢ bu. 
for wheat would be required from 
that port. 

Likewise, it is estimated that an 
even lower subsidy rate would be 
necessary on the Pacific Coast. 


$2 Bu. Price Sought 


USDA officials are convinced that 
the old $2 bu. maximum in the re- 
jected draft of the International 
Wheat Agreement can be reaffirmed 
in the pact now under study. They 
point out the probability that the 
U.K.-Canadian -contract will set a 
precedent for the $2 price. Charles 
F. Brannan, secretary of agriculture, 





has insisted that the $2 level can be 
obtained. He appears to believe, in 
fact, that it is more necessary this 
year than last because the cost of 
producing wheat has increased. 

The amount of wheat which can 
be assigned for the U.S. part of the 
export under the planned agreement 
is one point which is obscure at this 
time. 

France, for example, is believed 
on its way to self-sufficiency as far 
as wheat is concerned and may not 
be the demand factor as estimated 
in the old agreement. Other nations 
have been vigorously pushing expan- 
sion of domestic wheat acreage and 
others have concluded bilateral agree- 
ments with nations which are not 
parties to the international commod- 
ity arrangement discussions. 

These bilateral arrangements, eith- 
er on a barter or soft currency basis, 
involve a large wheat tonnage and 
may cast a new light on the com- 
modity agreement theory when the 
council gets down to the task of con- 
sidering the new negotiations. 

The Wheat Council planning group 
is slated to open its formal discus- 
sions in Washington Jan. 25 but the 
framework of the pact used in the 
old agreement is expected to be util- 
ized. Consequently, much of the 
drafting work will be eliminated. 

The problems of prices and quan- 
tities are not simple and will repre- 
sent a considerable amount of bar- 
gaining controversy. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PRATT OFFICES MOVED 


TORONTO—R. C. Pratt, firm '‘deal- 
ing in flour, grain and feed, has moved 
to new offices here. The new address 
is 18 Toronto St., but the phone num- 
bers remain unchanged. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
S. N. JONES NAMED DIRECTOR 


WINNIPEG — Stanley N. Jones, 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, has been appointed a director 
of the Sovereign Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada. The appointment 
was announced Jan. 8. 

















Millers, Grain Men Appointed 
to Advise on Wheat Agreement 


WASHINGTON—Letters of invi- 
tation to six prominent leaders in the 
grain, milling and grain cooperative 
enterprises to act as an advisory 
body to the U.S. delegation on the 
International Wheat Council have 
been issued by Charles F. Brannan, 
secretary of agriculture. 

The list includes E. J. Grimes, vice 
president of Cargill, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis; John L. Locke, president of Fish- 
er Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and 
president of the Millers National Fed- 
eration; Harold E. Sanford, vice pres- 
ident of the Continental Grain Co., 
Portland, and chairman of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council; Michael 
F. Mulroy, executive vice president of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, and president of the Flour 
Millers Export Assn. 

Representing the cooperatives are 
Merrill Guild, Indiana grain coopera- 
tive leader, and Roy Hendrickson, 
former. deputy administrator of the 
War Food Administration and deputy 
director general of the United States 


Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, who now is a Washington repre- 
sentative of farmer grain coopera- 
tives. : 

The appointment of this trade and 
cooperative group brings into the 
wheat council advisory body the type 
of assistance which was absent when 
the former draft was negotiated. At 
the time the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the 80th Congress reported 
on the wheat agreement, prominent 
farm group leaders noted the absence 
of trade representation on the coun- 
cil and urged that when a new pact 
was considered the trade be given at 
least an advisory voice. 

Now that this top level committee 
has been chosen it is expected that 
consideration of an _ international 
wheat agreement will not involve any 
quibbling over detail or form but will 
be resolved on the discussion of the 
merits of the proposal. 

It_is now expected that the advis- 
ory group will be asked to meet with 
the U.S. delegates prior to the formal 
council sessions Jan. 25. 


334,000 Bags Flour 
Taken by Army for 
Home, Export Use 


CHICAGO — The Army Quarter- 
master Depot purchased 143,000 
sacks of 80% extraction enriched 
flour Jan. 6 for export, placing the 
orders with five southwestern sources 
at $4.92@5.08 Gulf, 2.35 yd. osna- 
burgs. On Jan. 11, the army pur- 
chased 25,000 sacks for domestic use, 
basis $4.77 in cottons, Kansas City, 
100,000 sacks for February export at 
$5.82 basis New Cumberland, Pa., and 
66,000 sacks for February export, 
basis $5.24 Kansas City. The army 
was expected to purchase 40,000 
sacks for navy account Jan. 12. 
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Outcome of British, 
Canadian Wheat 
Talks Not Revealed 


WINNIPEG—Despite almost daily 
“authoritative” reports, officials in 
London and Ottawa shroud in closest 
secrecy details regarding the future 
of the Canada-U.K. wheat agreement. 
Rumors that details will be an- 
nounced Jan. 15 are without con- 
firmation, and news reports that the 
price for the last year of the present 
contract, covering the crop year 
1949-50,:has been set at $2 bu. also 
are unconfirmed. 


It has. been anticipated for some 
time by most observers that the 
price would be set at $2 bu., basis 
No. 1 northern, Fort William and 
Port Arthur, although Canada prob- 
ably asked a higher price. It is un- 
derstood that both parties to the 
agreement have discussed an exten- 
sion of the contract. 


Ottawa sources claim that the 
U.S. is at least partly responsible 
for failure of the British and Cana- 
dians to come to a price agreement. 
These sources say that the USS., 
whose Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration funds are involved in Brit- 
ish purchases, feels a separate Cana- 
dian-British contract might not fit in- 
to the proposed international wheat 
agreement. 

One. thing, however, appears cer- 
tain—most of the prophets are still 
just guessing on the outcome of the 
negotiations. 
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NAMED RAILWAY DIRECTOR 


FORT WORTH—Gaylord J. Stone, 
president of Universal Mills, Inc., has 
been made a director of the Gulf, 
Colorado & Santa Fe Railway Co. Mr. 
Stone was named to fill the board va- 
cancy formerly held by another Fort 
Worth business and civic leader, the 
late Galen H. McKinney. Mr. Stone 
is also a director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, a director 
of the Southwestern Exposition -and 
Fat Stock Show, a director of the 
Tarrant County Water.Control and 
Improvement Board No. 1 and a for- 
mer president of the Fort Worth 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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November Flour 
Production Down 


5% from October 


WASHINGTON — Production of 
wheat flour in the U.S. during No- 
vember was 5% less than the Octo- 
ber output, the Bureau of the Census 
announced Jan. 7 in a preliminary 
report. Total output for November 
was estimated at 22.9 million sacks, 
as compared with 24.2 million sacks 
for October. 

The November, 1948, output was 
3% lower than the total for the same 
month of 1947, the bureau said. Pro- 
duction for November, 1948, was at 
the rate of 83.2% of capacity. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were 52.4 million bushels as compared 
with 55.4 million bushels in October. 
Grain offal production of approxi- 
mately 434,000 tons was about 18,000 
tons less than for October. 

These figures represent the output 
of 1,100 flour mills, 425 of which re- 
port monthly to the bureau and the 
rest annually. The 1,100 mills are 
believed to account for about 98% 
of the entire U.S. wheat flour pro- 
duction. The 425 mills reporting 
monthly account for about 96% of 
the nation’s production. 

Mills reporting for November 
ground 396,000 bu. rye and produced 
172,000 sacks of rye flour, compared 
with 427,000 bu. and 185,000 sacks in 
October. 
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Allied Firms May 
Cooperate With 
Bakers’ Program 


CHICAGO—In response to numer- 
ous requests from allied firms and 
industries seeking to cooperate with 
the Bakers of America Program, steps 
have been taken recently to facilitate 
this cooperation, according to Walter 
Hopkins, program director. 

“Firms and organizations will be 
permitted to produce and distribute 
promotional material connected with 
the Bakers’ Program,” he explained. 
“Four-color photographs and other 
illustrations and copy material con- 
tained in our advertising will now be 
available for use by others in the 
preparation of advertisements, bill- 
boards, posters, menu covers, point- 
of-sale merchandising aids and other 
material.” 

Mr. Hopkins pointed out that the 
Bakers of America Program would 
maintain control over the use and 
distribution of this type of material. 
Requests will be studied to deter- 
mine the end use to which the ma- 
terial will be put, how it will be dis- 
tributed or sold, and the basis of 
such sales. 

“We will extend our wholehearted 
cooperation to any industry whose 
proposal is found to be for the ad- 
vancement of our program, supply- 
ing art work, plates, and other ma- 
terials at cost plus aé_ handling 
charge,” he said. 
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E. L. WILKINS RETIRES; 
42 YEARS WITH CHASE 
CHICAGO—The retirement of Er- 
nest L. Wilkins, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Chase Bag Co. since 
1906, was announced recently by 
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R. N. Conners, vice president and 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany. Mr. Wilkins’ retirement became 
effective Dec. 31. At the time of his 
retirement, he was in charge of spe- 
cialty sales at the Goshen, Ind., fac- 
tory. His retirement plans include 
fulfilling his lifelong ambition of 
leisurely touring America and visit- 
ing his many friends from coast to 
coast in his new automobile. 
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TRANSPORTATION GROUP 
NAMED FOR ABA MEETING 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago and the Bakers Courtesy 
Club of Chicago will be represented 
on the 1949 baking industry trans- 
portation committee which will han- 
die all reservations for the special 
trains and planes to Atlantic City 
for the American Bakers Assn. con- 
vention opening Oct. 15. This was an- 
nounced recently by Arthur Vos, Jr., 
Macklem Baking Co., Denver, ABA 
president. 

F. J. Bergenthal, the Brolite Co., 
heads the group representing the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago which is com- 
posed of: T. A. Dillon, Ekco Prod- 
ucts Co.; M. M. Jackson, the Vienna 
Model Bakery; Charles Oswald, Os- 
wald’s Bakery; C. J. Regan, Inter- 
state Bakeries Corp.; E. J. Sperry, E. 
J. Sperry Industrial Publications, all 
of Chicago, and H. N. Weinstein of 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, Rumsey-Perkins, 
Inc., will represent the Bakers Cour- 
tesy Club. 

Louise K. Buell, manager of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, has been 
appointed secretary for this commit- 
tee. Details and schedules of special 
planes and trains will be released in 
the near future. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN FIRM OPENS 


NORFOLK, NEB. — The Norfolk 
Grain & Feed Co. has opened for 
operations, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by R. R. Collison, owner 
of the new firm. Mr. Collison pur- 
chased the grain elevator from the 
Farmers Grain & Coal Co., and has 
nearly completed extensive improve- 
ments on the 45,000-bu. structure. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TWO. PROMOTIONS MADE 
BY RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 


NEW YORK — Riegel Paper Corp. 
has announced the appointment of 
Ward Harrison as manager of produc- 
tion and the election of Robert H. 
Evans as secretary of the company. 

Mr. Harrison will be responsible to 
Walker Hamilton, executive vice 
president and general manager, for 
manufacturing operations at all 
Riegel plants and will also continue 
to be responsible for the company’s 
timberlands. In the office of secretary, 
Mr. Evans succeeds A. P. Mitchell, 
who will continue as vice president 
and general sales manager. 

Mr. Harrison was with Riegel from 
1936 to 1941 in development work. 
From 1941 to 1948, he was with 
Ecusta Paper Corp., Piegah Forest, 
N.C., ultimately as assistant general 
manager. He returned to Riegel in 
1948 as assistant to Mr. Hamilton. 

Mr. Evans has been assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of Riegel 
Paper Corp. for the past two years. 
From January, 1942, to October, 1945, 
he served with the War Production 
Board as assistant chief, and later 
chief of the Pulp Allocation Board. 
He was formerly with the Fiduciary 
Trust Co. of New York. 
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Howard L. Bayne 


BEMIS PERSONNEL CHANGE—Clyde F. Scott has retired as manager 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant at Kansas City. Mr. Scott joined Bemis 
in 1904 and was appointed Kansas City manager in 1918 and a member 
of the company’s board of directors in 1926. He will continue his long 
association with the company by remaining as a senior counselor. Howard 
L. Bayne has succeeded Mr. Scott as manager of the Kansas City Bemis 
plant. He joined the company as a salesman in 1912 and has been 
assistant manager at Kansas City since 1923. 





W. J. WALTON NAMED VICE 
PRESIDENT OF GMI UNIT 


MINNEAPOLIS—The appointment 
of W. J. Walton, Chicago, as a vice 
president of the Star Grain division 
of General Mills, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by Leslie N. Perrin, com- 
pany president. 

Mr. Walton has been chief grain 
buyer for the grain department of 
General Mills’ Central division since 
1939. He joined the division in tem- 
porary work in 1930, was assigned to 
the permanent staff in 1934, and in 
1935 became assistant grain buyer. 

The Star Grain division, located in 
Chicago, operates the Rialto terminal 
elevator with a capacity of 2,500,000 
bu. It services General Mills with 
grain supplies and conducts a com- 
mercial grain business. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF Lire 
WEEDS HAMPER ECONOMY 
Weeds keep more than two million 
acres out of production in the US. 
each year. 





MEETING SET TO DISCUSS 
SBA CONVENTION PLANS 


ATLANTA—Plans for the 1949 
convention of the Southern Bakers 
Assn., scheduled for Memphis May 
1-4, will be discussed at a meeting 
in Memphis Jan. 27-29. Attending will 
be Frank Grout, Colonial Baking Co., 
Memphis, chairman of the convention 
committee; W. T. Thompson, Dixie 
Wax Paper Co., Memphis, president 
of the Southern Bakers Allied Assn.; 
O. H. Robinson, Armour & Co., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; E. P. Cline, president- 
secretary of the SBA, and a number 
of Memphis bakers. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. C. FURRY RETIRES 


CHICAGO—Fred C. Furry, assis- 
tant freight traffic manager for the 
Illinois Central Railroad, with head- 
quarters here retired Jan. 1 after 
49 years of service in the Traffic de- 
partment. Mr. Furry has specialized 
in the handling of grain and grain 
products. 











1948 Feed Production Above 1947 


WASHINGTON—Production of the principal feedstuffs in 1948 exceeded 
that of 1947, to the close of November. Production of grain by-product feeds 
and alfalfa meal in November totaled approximately 656,000 tons and with 
the October production gave a total for the two months of 1,368,400 tons, 
compared with 1,477,000 for the same months last year. Production of oilseed 
meals in November amounted to approximately 780,000 tons, making the 
October and November total 1,491,900 tons, against 1,352,600 tons for the 
same months last season. The combined production of millfeeds and oilseed 
meals in November was 1,435,900 tons, compared with 1,361,100 tons in No- 
































vember, 1947. ‘ 
PRODUCTION OF FEEDSTUFFS (thousand tons) 

Monthly production—————_,, Season 
Nov., Oct., Nov., Oct., Oct., 1947 
1948 1948 1947 1947 Sept., 1948 

Feedstuffs— Prelim 
Wheat millfeeds ........ ccc cccccaee 460.0 471.4 458.9 616.5 5,479.1 
Rice millfeeds ......6.cscscevccccree 26.9 30.1 29.5 36.2 177.2 
Gluten feed and meal ..........6+++5 81.2 76.2 78.5 $2.6 799.1 
Distillers’ dried grains .............. 34. 32.7 3.9 60.8 361.1 
Brewers’ dried grains ........+..-+4. 15. 17.3 18.0 23.5 233.1 
SE. SED pv. shabeccsetecdesddapens 39. 84.7 69.0 99.6 1,096.8 
Total mill products .............. 656. 712.4 657.8 819.2 8,136.4 
Cottonseed meal .......-sceccccccces 322.6 318.2 271.7 302.8 2,018.7 
NS RES Errore 381.6 326.3 362.0 273.8 3,832.8 
ee err errs rte Port Teele 62.7 54.5 56.3 53.5 626.0 
DNGEEE RGR, ¢ cncmens checédespecsaves 13.9 6.0 6.6 3.6 107.3 
SN, WROD wicce ka biee Ss cascevceecse 9.1 7.0 16.7 15.7 169.9 
Total oilseed meals ..........---- 779.9 712.0 703.3 649.3 6,753.7 
Total feedstuffs ............. 1,435.9 1,424.4 1,361.1 1,468.5 14,890.1 
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Flour orders showed some improve- 
ment in the first week of the new 
year as bakers came in for replace- 
ments and fill-ins, but the volume 
was well below the hopes of most 
millers. Action of the wheat market 
probably was not much inducement 
to buyers to take more flour than 
actually needed for the immediate 
future. The grain markets seem to be 
having difficulty in establishing a 
trend in either direction, with nu- 
merous dips and rallies resulting in 
small net changes in the long run. 
Open market offerings of grain are 
modest, but demand is not especially 
urgent from any source. Bakers are 
aware of this and many are following 
a wait-and-see policy before booking 
flour. 


ITALY BUYS CARGOES; 
ARMY IN MARKET 


Italy completed purchases of 10 
cargoes against its first quarter allo- 
cation for January-February ship- 
ment. It has five more to go for 
March. The first Italian purchases 
were in cargo lots at $5.09. Later it 
took half cargoes starting at $5.09 
and dropping as low as $5.02@5.04, 
with still later purchases being split 
into one third cargoes. Netherlands 
importers asked for quotations, but 
later withdrew from the market, due 
to technical reasons which apparent- 
ly were tied up with the Indonesian 
situation. 

The army quartermaster bought 
143,060 sacks of 80% extraction flour 
for export, placing the orders with 
five southwestern sources at $4.92@ 
5.08 Gulf, 2.35 yd. osnaburgs. It 
opened bids on 216,000 sacks Jan. 10 
and the navy will buy 40,000 sacks 
Jan. 12. All of the flour is for Febru- 
ary shipment. The Production and 
Marketing Administration bought on 
the West Coast. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 
BOOK 50% CAPACITY 


Heavy sales to Italy and some 
small and medium sized lots worked 
to the army and to domestic bakers 
helped improve the southwestern 
trade. Sales rose to 50% of capacity, 
as compared with 36% the preceding 
week and 56% a year ago. One chain 
bakery bought a week’s requirements 
and another was shopping around, but 
it was evident that even the large 
operators were working on a very 
close hand-to-mouth basis. The trade 
is mindful of the sharp break in 
prices which occurred about a year 
ago and this has led to extreme cau- 
tion on big inventories. Very little 
flour is on the books beyond January 
or February. Family trade also was 
on a limited scale. Discounts for 30- 
day shipment on family grades packed 
in larger sacks attracted only moder- 
‘ate response. Army buying has been 
an- important factor in the Southwest 
recently and is expected to continue. 
Italy bought most of its 10 cargoes 
‘in the Southwest. 


SPRING MILLS SELL 
FAIR VOLUME 

A fairly good volume .of small to 
“medium-sized orders was booked by 
spring wheat mills last week, but the 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR TRADE IN NEW YEAR FAILS 
TO MEET EXPECTATIONS OF MILLS 


Volume Boosted by Big Italian Purchases, Some Army 
Takings and West Coast PMA Buying, But Do- 
mestic Bookings Remain Hand-to-Mouth 


total volume was not up to expecta- 
tions. The week’s business averaged 
60.5% of capacity, as compared with 
45.7% the previous week and 50.5% 
a year ago. Even the larger chains 
have adopted a policy of buying one 
and two weeks’ requirements instead 
of putting 90 to 120-day orders on 
the books. Two large bakery chains 
purchased a week’s requirements and 
one of them was shopping around 
early this week for an additional 
two weeks’ needs. Family trade in 
flour was disappointing despite the 
shipping allowance offered on na- 
tionally advertised brands for quick 
shipment orders. None of the foreign 
business and little or none of the 
army purchases last week were 
placed in spring wheat territory. 


EASTERN BUYERS 
HESITANT 


At Buffalo, flour buyers are hesi- 
tant and the number of unfilled or- 
ders on mills’ books is the lowest for 
some time. It is apparent that buyers 
are sensitive to uncertainties in the 
general economic picture as it may be 
affected by action of the new Con- 
gress. Some bakeries in the vicinity of 
industrial plants have suffered de- 
clines in sales as a result of plant 
layoffs. Except for one _ sizeable 
chain bakery order, bookings in the 
Metropolitan New York market were 
mostly of small size last week. More 
interest developed in family flour at 
the 40¢ quick shipment discount al- 
lowed by mills. 

Flour buying was a little more ac- 
tive at Boston as some buyers be- 
gan replenishing low inventory hold- 
ings. Sales were fairly good for flour 
on a prompt shipment basis, but the 
action was not general. Limited 
quantities were booked on a 30 to 
45-day basis. Shipping directions were 
active. Pittsburgh trade slackened 
after a fairly good New Year’s start. 
A number of sizeable orders for up to 
120-day shipment were booked be- 


fore the trade began to slacken, how- 
ever. 

Occasional moderate-sized bookings 
are the only activity keeping com- 
plete stagnation out of the Philadel- 

phia flour market. Bakers are main- 

taining usual production schedules 
without broadening their replacement 
buying, a fact which leads mill rep- 
resentatives to expect better flour 
sales in the near future. 


CENTRAL STATES 
IMPROVEMENT SPOTTY 


Chicago handlers reported some 
improvement in flour trade early last 
week. A number of round lot orders 
ranging up to 10,000 sacks were in- 
cluded, but the general run was in 
small lots of one, two and three car- 
lots. Most of the small orders were 
for quick shipment. Flour bookings at 
St. Louis consist of car lots for im- 
mediate requirements, with the trade 
continuing to avoid long term com- 
mitments. Jobbers report that bakers 
are buying only for current needs. 
Demand for clears is indifferent. 


BETTER SOUTHERN 
DEMAND NOTED 


Flour sales picked up somewhat in 
the Southeast, but a cautious atti- 
tude remains. Bakers at Atlanta 
booked single cars and scattered 
90-day orders. Small bookings 
made by wholesale grocers a short 
time ago have about run out, and 
now only limited quantities are being 
taken for replacement purposes. New 
Orleans business was better, but not 
up to the volume expected for the be- 
ginning of the year. The bulk of the 
business was for prompt and 30 days’ 
shipment. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production shows an increase 
of 295,285 sacks over the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 71% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 3,- 
358,096 sacks, compared with 3,062,- 
811 in the previous week and 3,712,- 
319 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 4,090,275 and three years ago 
3,879,647. There was an increase of 
83,000 sacks in the flour production 
of the Northwest, 39,000 in the South- 





Light to Fair Replacement Orders 
for Granulars Reported by Mills 


The first week of the New Year 
brought in a light to fair volume of 
orders for durum granulars. This had 
been expected by mills, as macaroni 
manufacturers had been holding in- 
ventories at low levels for year-end 
checking and the need for replace- 
ments was quickly evident after the 
turn of the calendar. Such replace- 
ment and fill-in orders were small 
individually, however, indicating a 
continuation of the small-lot buying 
policy for awhile yet. 

The recent action of the wheat 
market has not been conducive to 
inventory accumulation. Buyers can 
remember the big break of last Feb- 
ruary and, while conditions at pres- 
ent are not the same as then, a jit- 
tery feeling prevails nevertheless. 
Receipts of durum wheat have been 
curtailed by the severe blizzards of 
the past week. A good portion of the 
current crop shows fungus damage 
and the selective bidding of mills to 
get choince milling types has run 


premiums up about 4¢ bu. the past 
week. Choice types were quoted 22¢ 
over Minneapolis May as the week 
closed. The May future, however, was 
lower for the period, so that durum 
granulars are the same to a trifle 
easier at $5.30@5.35 sack, bulk Min- 
neapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, Jan. 8, were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.35 @2.37% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.28% @2.34% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2.25% @2.30% 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 2.17% @2.27% 
Medium 3 Durum or better... 2.14% @2.25% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


Wkly. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 2-8 ..... 10 222,000 150,970 68 
Prev. week . 12 255,600 *143,830 56 
Year ago 12 255,600 273,587 107 
Crop year 
production 
July i-Jan. 8, 1949 hee . 5,167,602 
July 1i-Jan. 10, 1948 .......5++++ 6,447,703 


*Revised. 
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west, 46,000 in Buffalo, 67,000 in the 
Central and Southeast and 60,000 in 
the North Pacific Coast. 


PACIFIC STATES 
TRADE QUIET 


The flour market at Seattle has 
been very quiet, with domestic busi- 
ness dull and export sales very slow. 
Sales volume is the lowest it has been 
for some time, and mills are operat- 
ing on a restricted basis. Portland 
advices indicated some improvement 
in mill operations after the turn of 
the year, but the volume still was 
below normal. The PMA asked for 
orders late in the week. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIGHT OFFERINGS 
FIRM FEED PRICES 


—~<>— 
Mills Not Running as Heavily as Ex- 
pected—Colder Weather Stimu- 
lates Consumer Demand 








Millfeeds were showing strength 
early this week, due more to light 
offerings than to any particular 
urgency in demand. Handlers said the 
situation was such that a sudden de- 
mand for a dozen cars would have an 
immediate effect in firming prices. 
Flour orders are not up to expected 
volume and mills consequently are 
not turning out the anticipated vol- 
ume of millfeeds. More wintry weath- 
er also is having an effect in the up- 
per Midwest. 

The first week of the New Year 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 231.2 as of 
Jan. 4, up 1 point for the week. 
The feed grain index was 206.8, 
off .3 point. 











brought spotty improvement in north- 
western formula feed trade. A few 
mixers reported an improved volume 
of orders for dairy rations, a fair 
volume of poultry feed inquiries and 
scattered hog feed bookings. Some 
plants which turn out chick granules 
reported an active forward inquiry 
for such feed, with indications that 
the chick and poult feeding season in 
the Northwest will be a big one. 
Some mixers reported no improve- 
ment whatever in general feed de- 
mand. 

The first trickle of chick feed or- 
ders began arriving in the Southwest 
following the turn of the year and as 
a consequence feed business was on a 
gradual upgrade. Other types of feed 
were showing a little improvement 
also, for most dealers had allowed in- 
ventories to reach a low point at the 
end of the old year and reordering 
was becoming a necessity at many 
points. 

Millfeed was in a narrow market, 
with demand rather slow and offer- 
ings limited at $48 sacked, Kansas 
City, for bran and $49 for shorts. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 49,766 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 48,583 tons 
in the week previous and 56,159 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 1,565,- 
960 tons as compared with 1,636,149 
tons in the corresponding period & 
year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Close Lower. 
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Despite Some Recovery 


Trend Away From High Farm Price Supports and Mounting 
Evidence of Decreased Foreign Demand Cause Heavy Selling 


Although showing good recupera- 
tive power Jan. 10, wheat futures 
closed the week with net losses of 
1% @3%¢ bu. Losses of nearly 5¢ bu. 
had been recorded Jan. 6-7 after sev- 
eral days of virtually steady prices 
while the President’s messages to 
Congress were being digested. 

Closing prices of futures at leading 
markets Jan. 10 were: Chicago—May 
$2.24% @2.245%, July $2.085., Septem- 
ber $2.08%, December $2.10%; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.17%@2.17%, July 
$2.11%; Kansas City—May $2.12%, 
July $1.9844, September $1.98%. 

Opinions concerning the President’s 
stand on 90% of parity from price 
support are that the chief executive 
rather favors a system of flexible 
supports such as embodied in the 
Aiken bill. As a result, less has been 
heard from the proponents of 90% of 
parity or higher supports. 


Overseas Demand Waning 


There is mounting evidence that 
the tremendous overseas demand for 
U.S. wheat and flour may be waning. 
The army command has indicated that 
it will have a surplus of food com- 
modities left over at the end of the 
fiscal year in Germany and will not 
need’ as much money for the next 
fiscal year’s requirements. ECA field 
observers have reported that Euro- 
pean milling facilities are being re- 
stored at a rate which indicates less 
dependence on outside flour supplies. 
Southern Hemisphere countries, now 
harvesting their winter wheat crops, 
are searching for world markets for 
larger amounts of wheat than they 
have had in recent years. With out- 
side markets curtailed, the implica- 
tions of excessive wheat production 
in the U.S. as a result of high price 
supports are easier to visualize. 

Some expansion in farmer selling 
of wheat was noted on one or two 
occasions last week in the Southwest, 
but spring wheat marketings in the 
Northwest were curtailed by bad 
weather. Conditions for the dormant 
winter wheat crop were further im- 
proved by additional snow fall dur- 
ing the week, although high winds in 
the plains area drifted the snow and 
stirred up some dust. 


K. C. Premiums Stronger 


Demand for wheat was good at Kan- 
sas City last week and mills shared 
in the interest which boosted cash 
wheat premiums at least 2¢ in all pro- 
tein categories. The week got off to a 
poor start, due to bad weather which 
reduced offerings to the lowest point 
of the crop year. Only 17 cars were 
received in Kansas City on Jan. 5. 
At that time sufficient demand from 
one or two mills in particular sent 
premiums on the upward trail and 
the seale was never allowed to fall 
back throughout the remainder of 
the week. At the same time the May 
base future was on a weaker trend, 
dropping from a high of $2.16% on 
Jan. 4 to $2.11% on Jan. 8. However, 
on Jan. 10 the future had risen to 
$2.125, and resulting cash wheat 
values were stronger. Ordinary No. 1 
dark hard winter premiums rose from 
10@10%¢ over to 12¢ over during 
the period, 12% protein advanced 


from 10% @11%¢ over to 12%@13¢ 
over, and 13% closed at 144% @16%¢ 
over, 

Fort Worth reported ordinary pro- 


tein No. 1 hard winter selling Jan. 
10 at $2.42% @2.43% delivered Texas 
common points, with no premiums for 
higher protein lots. Export demand 
was excellent, but milling outlets 
were narrow. Offerings were light. 
The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Jan. 8, protein con- 
tent considered: 
No. Dark and Hard........ $2.21% @2.35% 


_ 





No. 2 Dark and Hard 

No. 3 Dark and Hard of 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.18% @2.33 
ae) EP AEP eee me 
ee ae Aer eee > me 
oa Ae Pe eer eee @2.29 
Beet YE neds swe eeds Cesece< 2.20 @2.28 


Light Receipts Strengthen Springs 


Cash wheat receipts dropped to 868 
cars at Minneapolis and 786 at Du- 
luth. Light receipts continued to hold 
the trading basis steady more than 
any real activity in the demand. Local 
mill demand was fair and Duluth ele- 
vators furnished some buying inter- 
est, especially for the 14% protein 
lots. CCC purchased one million bush- 
els at Minneapolis and Duluth. The 
trading range was about unchanged 
as compared with futures, with 14% 
protein a shade firmer. At the close 
ordinary protein No. 1 dark northern 
spring was quoted at 6@7¢ over Min- 
neapolis May. Twelve per cent pro- 
tein traded at 7@10¢ over May; 13% 
protein 9@12¢ over; 14% protein 12 
@14¢ over; 15% protein 16@18¢ over, 
and 16% protein 35@37¢ over May. 
Durum premiums were stronger with 
a renewed demand for mills. A pre- 
mium of 20¢ over May was paid for 
top milling lots of hard amber. No. 1 
and 2 hard amber, fancy milling qual- 
ity, were quoted at 18@20¢ over May. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Jan. 8: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ihb.........$2.21% @2.22% 
12.00% Protein ...........65- 2.22% @2.25% 
13.06% PROCS 6. icc ccc sccces 2.245% @2.27% 
TR. Ue, Bre eee eee 2.27% @2.29% 
15.009 PROUtOIM 2.62. ccsccrsce 2.31% @2.33% 
16.GUGp SOMONE. 6s brn cp'sbivenas 2.50% @2.52% 


1¢ Premiums for Heavy 


Grade Discounts 


et eee Pe. Pee eee 1@ 5¢ 
Ph NS. «2 cance et madab dione ¢d98 2@12¢ 
ee BT Pee 4@25¢ 
Te, ee ee eee ee eee 6@30¢ 


Pacific Markets Quiet, Easy 


Pacific Northwest grain markets 
sagged with ample offerings and no 
place to go with them excepting to 
the CCC. The agency dropped its 
price to $2.21% bu., but bought 935,- 
000 bu. in the four reporting days of 
the week. Exports are moving out 
steadily, but there are ample sup- 
plies to draw on. Prices are just 
about down to the loan level in view 
of the increase in freight rates and 
carrying charges since harvest. Mill- 
ing demand continues slow. Feed 
manufacturers are using wheat very 
sparingly in view of the cheap corn. 
New wheat is dormant, but covered 
with the heaviest snow in years. 
Acreage planted was heavy and crop 
conditions are very favorable. 
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LATE LAKE TRAFFIC GIVES 
BUFFALO 130,188,679 BU. 


CHICAGO—The Kraft Foods Co. 
1948 brought to Buffalo from upper 
lake ports 130,188,679 bu. grain, of 
which approximately 10 million bush- 
els is stored in the winter fleet for 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Jan. 2-8, *Previous Jan. 4-10, Jan. 5-11, Jan. 6-12, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
TROPTMWVORE oko ce wewcccresessines 703,051 619,683 866,935 1,059,601 932,480 
BOMEMWONE Fo 6c ecw Cee ties. eheeKe 1,343,185 1,303,736 1,481,246 1,513,040 1,458,527 
BEE. 5b bh Sint bpd pase oses ttanes 508,812 463,258 471,242 515,302 645,521 
Central and Southeast ......... 477,969 411,236 565,830 592,053 §55;473 
North Pacific Coast ........... 325,079 264,898 327,066 410,279 287,646 
OUND aa cic tav i VaR ve edelars 3,358,096 3,062,811 3,712,319 4,090,275 3,879,647 
Percentage of total U.S. output 71 71 69 67 71 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
wW— Percentage of capacity operated ‘ c July 1 to—, 
Jan, 2-8, Previous Jan. 4-10, Jan. 5-11, Jan. 6-12, Jan. 8, Jan. 10, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 68 60 80 101 94 20,482,267 25,529,590 
Southwest. ...... 82 80 95 104 107 41,700,660 42,004,707 
Buffalo. ....sse0s 84 77 78 86 107 14,965,440 14,658,802 
Central and Ss. E. 66 59 75 76 70 15,484,456 15,485,703 
No. Pacific Coast 68 68 90 109 80 9,438,191 9,384,186 
Totals .....+. 77 71 86 96 95 102,071,014 107,062,988 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity capacity output __ tivity. 
Jan. 2-8 ......0.. 408,720 357,239 87 wae Vere 378,960 257.6 
Previous week .. 408,720 316,500 77 ~—s- Previous week .. 378,960 oagebae rn 
Year ago ....... 347,677 92 Year ago ....... 378,360 326,439 86 
Two years ago .. 363,486 100 Two years ago .. 360,360 377,020 105 
Five-year Average ...-.ceeesscsees 76 Five-year average .........ceesees 82 
Ten-year average ........seeeeeees 80 Ten-year average .......:.6.seeee5 76 
Wichita *Revised. 
SOM, BS svi scaes 118,800 70,398 59 
Previous week .. 118,800 85,703 72 Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in-« 
wee Ob. oe cess 118,800 108,173 91 cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Two years ago .. 112,800 121,251 108 Montana and Iowa: 
Bive-YOG@r AVETABS 2... ccc cvcccriscsee 90 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
PON-VOOF GVETEARE 6 oickc ccs sicvcace 2 4 
aie capacity output tivity 
F ; a ~ sa tee ma es Bee Si aleic us 662,400 445,445 67 
ON. 2h ks0cdwee 2 »22 Previous weel - 662,400 *3 4 
Previous week .. 100,200 82,858 83 “acm. ! ‘a ues caane ” 
Year ago ....... 100,200 101,500 ER nt. 5 ely ee 540,496 81 
Two years ago .. 84,600 84,168 100 WO YOATS AGO... 667,800 682,581 102 
Five-year average .............00- 91 WEVO-VOEP GVOTESO onc ccccccccscces 69 
Ten-year AVETABS ........ccccceses 87 Ten-year averdge .............s00% 60 


55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City, Wichita and Salina: 


SOM BS cvicsoce 1,001,400 824,322 82 
Previous week ..1,001,400 818,675 82 
i ae aes 959,280 923,896 96 
Two years ago .. 894,660 944,135 106 
Five-year AVeCTage ......sceeseseee 81 
TOM-FORE BVOTMES  oscccacdiss cdscce 82 
BUFFALO 
FEM, -2°O devivrta 604,200 508,812 84 
Previous week 604,20 "463,258 77 
ZORP ABO. wiccecs 601,200 471,242 78 
Two years ago .. 601,200 515,302 86 
ave POE WVUNMED vecccccbencecoce 81 
TORrEOO GVOGOED 6. ccecéceccasicus 80 


* Revised. 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


OM BF aioe 723,364 477,969 66 
Previous week .. 702,364 *411,426 59 
Year ago ....... 755,466 565,830 75 
Two years ago .. 786,846 592,053 75 
Five-year average .......6.sseeees 68 
Ten-year average ...........22000% 68 


*Revised. 


*Revised. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 

Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


; 


eet 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
SOM.. 3-8 ckevutos 243,000 208,079 86 
Previous week .. 243,000 *164,898 68 
Year ago ....... 223,320 230,098 103 
Two years ago .. 243,720 262,387 108 
EVR FORE. GUOPOMS: oc 0 cbicvcabsceséc 82 
roe ee 74 

*Revised. 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 

Sa. BE Acavess 146,400 117,000 80 
Previous week .. 146,400 100,000 68 
Year ago .....:. ‘140,010 96,968 69 
Two years ago .. 134,200 147,892 110 
Five-year Average ......6eeeeeeres 86 
Ten-year average ..... Se estarasiens 83 


MILLFEED OUTPUT ; 

Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota andi 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


co Southwest*—— ——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production to date 


Jan. 328. oss 27,200 857,972 12,572 
Previous week . 26,401 412,180 
Two weeks ago. 30,077 11,718 
BOGS cecievsccace 29,995 856,286 16,579 
BEN i gin nie tages ad 30,639 739,295 ~* 20,236 
1946 - 29,535 736,076 18,883 
1945 csvce Ba, 806 665,456 17,140 
Five-yr. average 28,441 771,017 17,082 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. {Revised. 


-—Buffalot—.  -—Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


404,637 9,994 303,351 49,766 1,565,960. 
110,002 48,583 
9,936 61,731 
493,990 9,585 285,873 56,159 1,636,149 
451,306 10,311 268,980 61,186 1,459,580 
497,535 13,072 297,997 61,490 1,531,607 
446,976 8,484 275,756 50,460 1,388,189 
458,889 10,289 286,391 1,526,297> 


55,812 





unloading between now and the open- 
ing of navigation in the spring. 

The late season rush of grain 
forced reopening of two elevators 
which closed earlier in the year be~- 
cause of dwindling receipts. When 
the season closed, the elevators were 
filled almost to capacity. 

While inroads have been made by 
the Gulf ports on business that for- 


merly came to this city, last season’s 
business is considered fairly satisfac- 
tory. The winter fleet-of 31 grain- 
Iaden freighters fell below expecta- 
tions. (Hi Aas, 

The Barge Canal had a rather er- 
ratie season.- Late-export shipments 
of grain helpéd keep wooden vessels 
busy - during --the’ -longshoremién’s 
strike. - © : ve Bees 
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AUTUMN HUMIDITY CAUSES 


LOCAL STORAGE PROBLEMS 


Jan. 1 Holdings Set Record, Despite Heavy Feeding— 
Wheat Stocks Jan. 1 381,667,000 Bu.—Usage Last 
Half 1948 Over a Billion Bushels 


WASHINGTON — Farm stocks of 
corn Jan. 1, 1949, totaled 2,520 mil- 
lion bushels, the largest of record for 
this date. This stock exceeds the pre- 
vious high established in 1943 by 306 
million bushels and compares with 
the relatively small stocks of 1,506 
million a year earlier and the aver- 
age of 1,944 million bushels. This 
year’s stocks are equivalent to 75% 
of the 1948 production, compared 
with 70% a year earlier and the 
average of 77%. 

Disappearance from farms during 
the October-December, 1948, period 
was 959 million bushels, 74 million 
bushels above the comparable period 
a year earlier. The 1948 record pro- 
duction of corn resulted in substan- 
tial quantities being available for 
feeding, which has been heavy dur- 
ing recent months, although the 
number of grain-consuming animal 
units is somewhat less than in most 
recent years. The ample supply avail- 
able since Oct. 1 may be attributed 
entirely to the large 1948 crop be- 
cause Oct. 1 stocks of 114 million 
bushels were the smallest since 1937. 


Moisture Causes Storage Problem 


In the important north central 
states, the corn stocks on farms were 
2,014 million bushels, the highest 
of record. Weather was favorable for 
harvesting last year’s large crop, al- 
though above normal temperatures 
accompanied by high humidities dur- 
ing November caused local storage 
problems. However, this poor quality 
corn is being consumed rapidly. Con- 
siderable quantities of the 1948 crop 
have been placed under government 
loan. 

In the north Atlantic states, Jan. 1 
farm stocks amounted to 55 million 
bushels, an increase of 16% over last 
year and 32% above average. Even 
though stocks on farms in North 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida were 
lower than a year earlier, the total 
for the south Atlantic states of 165 
million bushels was the highest of 
record for Jan. 1. Stocks on farms in 
the south central states were the 
largest since 1932, with above-aver- 
age stocks in all states except Louis- 
iana and Texas. In the west, where 
the 1948 production was 9% below 
1947, the quantity on hand was the 
smallest since 1940. 


Wheat Stocks Fifth Largest 


Stocks of wheat on farms Jan. 1 
totaled 381,667,000 bu., the fifth larg- 
est of record. Except for stocks a 
year ago, current farm reserves are 
the highest since Jan. 1, 1945. Dis- 
appearance from Oct. 1, 1948, to Jan. 
1, 1949, was fourth highest of record 
and totaled 164,484,000 bu., compared 
with 183 million bushels for the same 
period a year ago. 

Disappearance from farms in the 
last six months of 1948 was 1,001,- 
000,000. bu., the highest six-month 
disappearance of record. Farm stocks 
this Jan. 1 were 11% below the 429 


million bushels on hand a year ago, 
but were higher than the 10-year av- 
erage of 334 million bushels. Jan. 1 
stocks represented 29.6% of the 1948 
crop of 1,288 million bushels of all 
wheat. A year ago the percentage was 
31.4 and the 10-year average 35.4. 
Stocks on farms this year in the 
six great plains states from North 
Dakota to Texas totaled 214 million 
bushels, compared with 278 million 
bushels in the same area a year ago. 
More than half of this reduction in 
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January 11, 1949 


2.5 Billion Bushels of Corn on Farms 





stocks occurred in Kansas. In the 
three Pacific northwestern states of 
Washington, Oregon and Idaho Jan. 
1 farm reserves were 21 million bush- 
els, compared with 18 million bushels 
on hand a year earlier. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


P. J. CARDINAL PROMOTED 
BY HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 


NEW YORK—L. D. Barney, presi- 
dent of Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., 
Nutley, N.J., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Paul J. Cardinal as 
vice president in charge of the bulk 
vitamin division. Mr. Cardinal joined 
the company in 1924 immediately 
after graduating from Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, with a BS. 
degree in engineering and business 
administration. He is a member of 
Pi Delta Epsilon and Scabbard and 
Blade, national honorary journalistic 
and military fraternities. Mr. Cardinal 














BREAD BY AIR—The desire of a group of American soldiers and sailors 
stationed in London to enjoy, at Christmas time, the white bread for 
which American bakers are famous was fulfilled with the departure of an 
American Overseas Airlines flight Dec. 22 from LaGuardia Field. On 
board were loaves of “Silvercup” bread provided by the Gordon Baking 
Co., to Staff Sgt. John R. Carey, who is stationed at the office of the Air 
Attache, American Embassy, London. Sergeant Carey offered to pay for 
the bread, but in view of the unusual request the loaves were provided 
by the Gordon Baking Co. In the picture above, Pauline O’Brien, 
stewardess, is shown receiving the bread from Victor Fishetti and George 
Steger, Gordon Baking Co. supervisors. 





Cuban Imports Show Sharp Decline 


HAVANA—November imports of U.S. flour into Cuba dropped to 89,323 
200-lb. sacks, according to statistics released by P. E. Carr, import-export 
statistician. This compared with 112,694 sacks imported in October and 
120,782 sacks in November, 1947. Cumulative imports January through 
November amounted to 1,180,692 sacks, the smallest 11-month total in the 
past six years. Details by months and years are shown in the accompanying 




















table. 

CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB. SACKS) 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

a ee 108,573 165,394 311,414 30,982 273,255 125,432 
February ....... » 131.617 249.560 248,140 161,096 157,402 71,232 
) ee eee eee 215,666 140,830 185,711 220,442 74,334 109,985 
DT Sere 145,090 114,361 127,973 134,906 152,262 90,413 
SEs ae cididecanes st 131,632 142,797 136,726 141,148 130,112 $0,125 
ESTERS ES 111,700 199,329 320.731 133,393 243,590 131,420 
GEE: DAU weSh hangers 166,935 118,702 339,536 133,782 183,422 101,092 
GS cc cccccctess | Senet 15,689 332,280 146,694 140,009 118,293 
September ......... 66,858 9,320 261,452 30,933 139,851 150de 
SED weiath'e'e dda awe 92,479 40,700 5,769 58.554 86,752 112,694 
November BUSeeses 98,370 109,028 7,757 236,655 120,782 89,323 

Sub-totals . 1,390,327 1,305,910 2,277,688 1,427,585 1,701,872 1,180,692 
December ......... 137,070 157,384 28,040 298,839 148,689 |§ ...... 

DeORNS..o¢ cvsswrs 1,527,397 1,463,294 2,306,728 1,726,424 SOSNGEE . ~--. evivvv's 


is also a member and past national 
officer of Phi Kappa social fraternity. 
After several years in the pharma- 
ceutical sales promotion department, 
he became the first head of Hoffmann- 
La Roche’s hospital sales depart- 
ment in 1927. Later he was made a 
co-director of the company’s staff of 
medical detail men, and in 1939 was 
made director of the company’s bulk 
vitamin division. 
. Mr. Barney has also announced the 
promotion of Dr. Max F. Furter to 
vice president in charge of pharma- 
ceutical research and production, and 
Robert A. Hardt as vice president in 
charge of sales and advertising. 
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AGRICULTURAL FORUM 
ATTRACTS INTEREST 


<> 
Early Registration Heavy for Event 
Set Feb. 17-18 in Kan- 
sas City 


KANSAS CITY — Heavy advance 
reservations are being received for 
the fourth annual Agricultural Forum 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. in Kansas City Feb. 
17-18. Although many hotel reserva- 
tions have already been made, J. D. 
Dean, executive secretary of the as- 
sociation, reports that rooms are still 
available. 

Many important aspects of poultry 
and livestock feeding will be covered 
during the concentrated two-day 
meeting by recognized authorities in 
their fields, among them being high 
energy broiler rations and latest 
swine feeding facts. 

The Connecticut broiler ration and 
its variations will be discussed in a 
forum, “High Energy Rations for 
Broilers, Fryers and Roasters,” by 
the originator, Prof. H. M. Scott, de- 
partment of animal science, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, and Prof. E. D. Par- 
nell, department of poultry husband- 
ry, Texas A. & M. College. 

Another outstanding talk on the 
program is “The New Look in Swine 
Feeding,” to be given by Dr. Damon 
Catron, department of animal hus- 
bandry, Iowa State College. Further 
steps which might be taken to mod- 
ernize feeding programs will be dis- 
cussed by Prof. A. E. Darlow, head 
of the department of animal hus- 
bandry, Oklahoma A. & M. College. 
A round table discussion on what to do 
and what not to do in feeding poul- 
try and livestock will be a feature 
of the final day’s session. 

The forum, which will be keynoted 
by “Farm Thinking in 1949,” is de- 
signed to attract - interest among 
county agricultural agents, vocation- 
al agricultural instructors, Future 
Farmers of America coaches, 4-H 
Club leaders, agricultural college in- 
structors, as well as feed industry 
members. 
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PILLSBURY PAYS $1 AND 50c 


MINNEAPOLIS — Quarterly divi- 
dends of $1 a share on preferred stock 
and 50¢ a share on common stock of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., were declared 
Jan. 10 by the board of directors. 
The 50¢ dividend, the 87th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend paid to com- 
mon stockholders of the company, is 
payable March 1 to stockholders of 
record Feb. 9. The preferred dividend 
is payable April 15 to stockholders of 
record April 1. 




































As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 


LLI F MIL LING CO. 


























The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity OHICKASHA Oable Address 
800 bbis KLA. *““Washita” 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 
For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 














Pennsylvania Sets 
Standards for 
Enriched Bread — 


PHILADELPHIA — The Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Agriculture has 
announced that on Dec. 8 definitions 
and standards for enriched or forti- 
fied bread, rolls and other bakery 
products, also flour, meals, etc., were 
officially adopted. These specifications 
are identical with those in effect un- 
der the federal food and drug law. 

While this regulation does not 
make the enrichment of bread and 
rolls compulsory in Pennsylvania, 
bakers selling their bread as enriched 
are cautioned that enrichment must 
be within the specified minimum and 
maximum requirements of vitamin 
and mineral contents per pound. 

Bakers selling enriched bread or 
other enriched bakery products en- 
tirely within the state of Pennsyl- 
vania do not need to show the de- 
scriptive label statement on _ the 
wrapper as is required under the 
food and drug law. However, it is 
necessary to declare the “optional” 
fortifying ingredients, if they are 
added as part of the enrichment for- 
mula. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIMITED JUTE SUPPLIES 
TO BE FACTOR IN PRICES 


NEW YORK—Although supplies of 
burlap are expected to be adequate 
during the coming year, the limited 
jute crop is expected to keep prices 
up. It had been hoped last spring 
that a bountiful crop would force 
prices to levels more favorable along- 
side. cotton and paper, the two chief 
competitors in the milling field. How- 
ever, heavy damage to the crop, 
with insufficient rail and water trans- 
portation, hindered the movement so 
that the summer decline was halted. 
The current crop in Pakistan is esti- 
mated at less than 8 million bales and 
costs do not lower until it exceeds 10 
million bales. 

The present level of prices for heav- 
ier weights is said to be below costs 
with Calcutta mills breaking even 
on the lighter weights. Buyers in the 
U.S. have not made their customary 
forward commitments this year and 
are operating largely from spot and 
afloat stocks. These are diminishing 
and their replacement and further re- 
quirements are strong factors in the 
market. The trade hopes the 1949 de- 
mand will nearly equal 1948 con- 
sumption although this was higher 
than the average year. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW AUTOMATIC TOASTER 
INTRODUCED BY GMI 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc.’s new automatic toaster will be 
introduced at ‘the National House- 
wares Show in Chicago Jan. 13-20. 

Fourth item in the line sponsored 
by Betty Crocker, the toaster will 
reach retail channels this summer, 
according to Roscoe E. Imhoff, execu- 
tive vice president of the mechani- 
cal division. 

Construction and design are based 
on more than two years of engineer- 
ing research and thousands of con- 
sumer tests, the company points out. 
The Betty Crocker kitchens of Gen- 
eral Mills played a large part in test- 
ing the toaster. Other items in the 
company’s line are the “Tru-Heat” 
iron, the steam ironing attachment, 
and the “PressureQuick” saucepan. 
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KANSAS 


Quality in Baked Goods 
is the Theme of the Big 
National Advertising Cam- 
paign Now Underway. 





And you'll find SUNNY 
KANSAS a powerful help 
toward the finest bread all 
the time. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


WICHITA -” KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 








La Grange Flours .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of their 
operation. 

This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILL 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 











MILLING WHEA FR E ¥ 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN C * DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


om ae N York N svilte Peoria 
Colum ew Yo as e0) 
on Leate ortiaes: Chicage Enid Galveston 
City Galy Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas eston St. Louis Davenport Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Baffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 
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WASHINGTON—The confused sit- 
uation regarding freight absorption 
and phantom freight charges which 
results from basing point price poli- 
cies appear headed for complete clari- 
fication as the result of a bill intro- 
duced in the 81st Congress by Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.). 

Sen. Johnson, taking over the ef- 
forts started by Sen. Homer Cape- 
hart (R., Ind.), in the 80th Congress 
has proposed in his bill to permit 
manufacturers to charge delivered 
prices where they absorb or charge 
phantom freight. Further hearings on 
this controversial matter are prob- 
able, but since the committee record 
is replete with testimony from busi- 
nessmen, small and large, over their 
fears of prosecution for conspiracy 
to violate the anti-trust laws when 
they use a delivered price system, it 
appears that additional testimony will 
generally be technical in nature. 

Companion legislation has not been 
introduced in the House but this 
omission can be overlooked since the 
session is just getting under way. 
House support is certain. 


FTC Officials Scored 


In announcing his determination to 
correct the confused situation, Sen. 
Johnson called the contradictory and 
inconsistent positions of responsible 
Federal Trade Commission officers 
before the Capehart committee 
“nothing less than shocking and scan- 
dalous.” 

If the Johnson bill is enacted it 
will legalize the use of basing point 
price systems as well as zone price 
systems, providing they are adopted 
by sellers independently and without 
joint or cooperative action of com- 
petitive sellers. One of the major 
points of confusion over the recent 
U.S. Supreme Court decisions uphold- 
ing the FTC contention that basing 
point price systems were illegal was 
that some FTC officials declared that 
basing point price methods were not 
illegal unless they involved conspira- 
cy between sellers to arrive at uni- 
form delivered prices within sales 
areas. 

However, other equally important 
FTC officials stated that sellers under 
the recent high court decisions could 
only be safe from prosecution if they 
adopted an f.o.b. mill door price. 


FTC Law Also Bolstered 


While the Johnson bill will permit 
businessmen to use the basing point 
price technique legally, the Colorado 
Senator said that his bill will also 
strengthen the FTC law so that they 
can act against conspirators who act 
jointly and cooperatively to make the 
uniform delivered price in sales areas 
a system to stifle competition. Under 
the Johnson proposal, FTC would 
not only be permitted to issue cease 
and desist orders against uniform de- 
livered price conspirators, but would 
be authorized to order violators to 
offer buyers the alternative of f.o.b. 
mill door prices or delivered prices— 
but in such cases the delivered price 
could not be more than the f.o.b. 
mill price plus actual transportation 

The Johnson bill defines price as 
the agreement between the buyer and 
the seller and eliminates the FTC 
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BILL INTRODUCED TO CLARIFY 
BASING POINT PRICE POLICIES 


Sen. E. C. Johnson Asks for Cooperation to End Contro- 
versy—Bill Will Legalize Basing Point, 
Zone Price Systems 


contention that price is the seller’s 
mill net return. Sen. Johnson, in in- 
troducing his bill, asked cooperation 
of industry to perfect the measure. 
He said that he wants to hear “all 
interested parties on the effect of this 
proposal in order that we may report 
to the Senate the legislation most 
desirable to end the current chaos.” 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


Soybean Association 
Seeks More Members, 


Better Financing 


HUDSON, IOWA—The American 
Soybean Assn. is conducting a cam- 
paign among its members to build a 
stronger and better financed organiz- 
ation in order to carry out expanded 
promotional, educational and legisla- 
tive work. 


In a letter to members, Ersel Wal- 
ley, Ft. Wayne, Ind., president of 
the organization, states, “Never be- 
fore has there been so great a need 
for a strong, virile organization to 
represent the growers of soybeans in 
America. Soybeans will be included 
on the basic commodity list under the 
federal price support program if we 
can convince enough members of Con- 
gress that it should be done.” 

Mr. Walley adds that there is a 
good possibility of further allocations 
of 1948 crop beans for export, noting 
that this is highly important as a 


means of securing an export market 
for a period of years. 

“Keen competition is ahead for all 
farm crops, soybeans included,” the 
association points out in an accom- 
panying folder. “Strong organizations 
in all walks of life are competing for 
their share of the American dollar. 
Farmers can be prosperous only if 
they, too, support strong organiza- 
tions of their own to protect present 
markets for their crops and find new 
markets.” 

Country elevators will act as col- 
lection agencies for the association’s 
finance program. With the grower’s 
permission, elevators will deduct 20¢ 
for each 100 bu. soybeans delivered 
and forward the money to the asso- 
ciation. 

Members also are urged to help se- 
cure additional memberships among 
their neighbors, business associates 
and customers. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.65 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 

index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.65, as 
compared with 23.01 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting du- 
ty paid for early shipment from Cal- 
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cutta of lightweight and heavyweight 
burlap expressed in cents per pound 
of cloth is 29.25, as compared with 
33.37 a year ago. Due to the change 
in character of the cotton textile bag 
business over the past 25 years, the 
index has been revised, using con- 
structions and weightings to arrive 
at an index representative of current 
business. i 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
PARALLEL ’48 CLEARANCES 


WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 
Canadian wheat and wheat flour for 
the first four months of the current 
crop year, August-November, inclu- 
sive, totaled slightly over 65,500,000 
bu. compared with just under 66,000,- 
000 bu. for the same period a year 
ago. The current total includes almost 
18,700,000 bu. in the form of flour. 

The November exports alone to- 
taled some 20,500,000 bu. including 
just under 5,000,000 bu. in the form 
of flour. With one exception, the 
November total was larger than for 
any one month in the 1947-48 crop 
year. While most of the November 
clearances went to the U.K., more 
than one third of the flour went to 
countries outside of the British Em- 
pire as did 11% of the wheat. 








’Grass Roots’ Report on Kansas Wheat 
By C. C. Isely 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS — The 
lookouts who for the last three years 
have been scanning the horizon for 
anything that looked like a revival 
of the dust bowl must be in the posi- 
tion of the shepherd boy in the old 
readers, who cried “wolf, wolf” for 
the excitement of the thing. 

Since the dust bowl stubbornly re- 
fused to materialize, they have prob- 














HITS JACKPOT—Philip S. Duff (left), vice president and secretary of 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, gets a look at the list of 
prizes won by Ralph Harris of Echo, Minn., in the CBS radio quiz show 
“Hit the Jackpot.” Mr. Harris, who manages the firm’s Commander- 
Larabee sub-terminal elevator at Marshall, Minn., is holding the keys of 
the new car he won by correctly answering the quiz show question. 
Total retail cost of the car and other “Hit the Jackpot” prizes was 
approximately $22,500. The contest winner says his wife, shown with 
him above, was the one who really figured out the identity of the 
“secret sentence” from clues given over the radio program each week 
for a two-month period. But it was Harris who answered the phone and 
gave the correct answer, “Peter, Peter Pumpkin-Eater.” Besides the car, 
the Harrises won a six-week trip to Europe, $4,500 worth of jewelry 
including a $2,000 diamond ring, a home freezer, bedroom set, motion 
picture camera and projector, a $1,000 ladies’ wardrobe, $1,000 worth of 
men’s suits, and a juke box with 100 records. The Harrises and their 


eight-year-old daughter have made tentative plans to make their 
pean tdur next spring. Currently they are trying to figure out 
prizes to sell in order to be able to pay the income 





tax on their 





ably forgotten that there ever was 
such a thing. 

If they had been in the southwest- 
ern plains Jan. 3, especially anywhere 
south of the Union Pacific, they would 
have alerted whatever weapons 
they could muster, for there was and 
is more dust bowl in evidence than 
for 10 years. 

Conditions over considerable areas 
have been very unfavorable all fall 
and winter, but the gusty, northwest- 
erly winds of Jan. 3 and 4 with 
very low temperatures and wind’ ve- 
locities up to 50 miles an hour, have 
the most staid wheat farmers seri- 
ously disturbed. Dodge City reported 
nearly three inches of snow, but it 
did not lie on the fields. It was snow 
in motion, sharp with cutting edges 
like emery dust, and fields for hun- 
dreds of miles about, in Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, were 
adversely affected. Since the ground 
was deeply frozen, there were no till- 
age measures which could be em- 
ployed to check the drifting soil. 

This is not to say that all is lost 
by any means, but the most ominous 
conditions do obtain. The wind and 
snow Jan. 9 were not adverse, but 
promise little relief. 

A good, deep, widespread snow 
would bring relief, but this writer has 
never seen such a snow fall upon 
frozen ground in this area. Wheat 
farmers hope for the best, but they 
admit that this bad situation may 
become extremely serious in a very 
short time, if windy days continue. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


H. E. SELLERS HONORED 


WINNIPEG—tThe venerable order 
of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, one of the oldest orders of chiv- 
alry in the British Empire, has been 
awarded to H. E. Sellers, president 
of the Federal Grain Co. and Melady 
Sellers & Co. Prominent in many busi- 
ness activities in Canada, Mr. Sellers 
is particularly well known to the 
grain trade in both Canada and the 
U.S. He has been active in work of 
the St. John movement for many 
years. 
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DUO-POST ENVELOPE 


LETTER AND CATALOG ARRIVE TOGETHER 


TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 
) North 2nd St MAin 0547 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


Mil 1 & f 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 











__ Western King Fiour 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 
Omaha, Neb. 








“‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Deily + FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 











Radio Forum to Be 
Feature of Kansas 
Feed Conference 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A for- 
um discussion over radio station 
KSAC, Manhattan, will be a feature 
of the formula feed conference to be 
held at Kansas State College Jan. 
20-21. The program will go on the air 
at 12:45 p.m. Jan. 21 and will discuss 
the topic of how the state college and 
the feed industry can work closer 
together for the benefit of farmers. 

Among the feed manufacturers who 
will appear on the radio forum are 
Maurice Johnson, Staley Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Lewis Drake, Humboldt 
(Kansas) Elevator Mills, president of 
the Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.; Loyd O. Selders, Spear Mills, 
Inc., Kansas City; Ralph Young, 
Young & Sons, Hutchinson, and Jack 
Dean, secretary of the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. Prof. F. W. At- 
keson, head of the department of 
dairy husbandry at the college, also 
has been asked to participate. 

The formula feed conference is be- 
ing sponsored jointly by the Kansas 
State College, the Kansas Board of 
Agriculture and the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. 

The program will cover the latest 
developments in rations for all types 
of livestock and poultry, and one ses- 
sion will be devoted to a summary 
of “What not to do,” a symposium 
on bad feeding and management prac- 
tices that should be avoided. Anoth- 
er session will feature discussions on 
young animal survival, and there will 
be talks on urea and carotene and 
vitamin A problems. 
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BOSTON REPRESENTATIVE 
APPOINTED BY WINTHROP 


NEW YORK—Joel R. Herrick has 
been appointed district representative 
of the special markets and industrial 
division of Winthrop-Stearns, Inc., in 
Boston, Mass. P. Val Kolb, who an- 
nounced the appointment, said that 
Mr. Herrick will make his headquar- 
ters in the company’s Boston office 
at 41 Stuart St. 

He was formerly office manager for 
the division in New York, and has 
been succeeded in that position by 
S. A. Ryan. In Boston he succeeds 
M. A. Davis, who resigned. 

Associated with Winthrop-Stearns 
since 1946, Mr. Herrick was first em- 
ployed as assistant to the sales man- 
ager in New York. He served during 
the war as First Lieutenant in the 
U.S. Air Corps. Mr. Ryan has also 
been with Winthrop-Stearns since 
1946. He was formerly in charge of 
the division’s order department. 


STORED WHEAT TO GET 


ATTENTION IN PROGRAM 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Perfec- 
tion of wheat in storage will receive 








major consideration in a four-point 


program recently planned by the di- 
vision of extension, Kansas State Col- 
lege, the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Assn. and the state office of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion. Representatives of the three 
groups met recently with R. IL 
Throckmorton, dean of the school of 
agriculture at the college and made 
plans for improvement of construc- 
tion of country storage, methods of 
moving grain, and control of insect 
pests that attack stored grain. 
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A CompPLeTe LINE OF QUALITY FLOURS 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 


BLIZZARD 


Extra Strong First Clear 


GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 


Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 














KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
“ 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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he Choice of the Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING Co. 


Duluth, Minnes 
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TRA EFFORT. 


Ath for 








OU can’t measure service by the yard or by 
the pound, but it is a mighty important part 
of every wheat transaction. It means you get 
exactly what you want just when you want it. 
We want satisfied customers and we are will- 
ing to satisfy with EXTRA CARE and EX- 


FOR SUPERIOR MILLING WHEAT 
ANALYZED FOR BAKING STRENGTH 


CALL VICTOR 4384 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, mrssouRt 























ARNOLD 


ots OP ice 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 





Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miuutme Co., Inman, Kan. 











MILO MAIZE @ WHEAT 
FIELD SEEDS 


TRANSIT GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 




















F L 8) U R gS Complete 


Range 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Solt Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN& CO eardstown, til 


STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
_ Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 


















MADE-RITE 
BIG 7 
Superior Bakery Flours 
KANSAS FLOUR MILLS CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 























QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Iismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








BAKING SCHOOL BOARD—Shown above are the advisory board mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma A & M school of baking in session. Left to right 
around the table, they are: H. G. Rodgers, Rodgers Baking Co., Eldorado, 
Kansas; W. E. West, Standard Brands, Inc., Wichita; A. L. Glenn, Gate- 
way Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; B. H. Trout, Holsum Bakery, Boon- 
ville, Mo.; Harry Alexander, Royal Baking Co., Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Doris Swain, secretary, Oklahoma A & M, Okmulgee; Mrs. Garvin 
Shipley; Glen Boyd, Martha Ann Bakeries, Enid, Okla.; Garvin Shipley, 
Shipley Baking Co., McAlester; E. A. Tischer, Standard Brands, Inc., 
Oklahoma City; Walter Kuchenbecker, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Kansas City; Fred Callicotte, Missouri Bakers Assn., ‘St. Louis; John C. 
Summers, manager of the bakery division; Eddie Tegler, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Kansas City, and R. L. Dyke, business manager for the college. The 
school recently completed its first year with an enrollment of 42 students 
at the close of the fall quarter of 1948. 





White Loaf Ups 


Bread Consumption 
in South Africa 


LONDON — The introduction of 
white bread in South Africa is ex- 
pected to cost the Union $24 million 
a year, according to an estimate 
made by the Wheat Board. The extra 
cost of the white flour used, together 
with its unrestricted availability, will 
necessitate the additional importa- 
tion of 5 million bushels of wheat 
and flour. On current prices this will 
cost $18 million while the. additional 
subsidies on imported wheat will 
probably account for at least another 
$5 million. 

The rate of consumption of bread 
has steadily increased since the regu- 
lations allowing the use of white 
flour were introduced on Nov. 1, 1948. 
The increased consumption is as- 
sessed at 15%. The native population 
is turning from corn to wheat. 

One observer stated that where 
bread is concerned no government 
can afford to count the cost. Bread, 
he declared, is political atomic energy 
and the maintenance of the bread 
supply is the major concern of all 
governments endeavoring to retain 
stability within their territories. For 
this reason, it is anticipated that 
South Africa will have to step up her 
imports of wheat and flour. The union 
is fortunately placed in this respect 
as she has dollars available to make 
purchases in North America. If the 
present increase in consumption is 
maintained, importers look to an in- 
crease in business from that source. 

Severe shortages of white bread 
have already been reported by bakers 
in many areas and some consumers 
complain that the bakeshops are in- 
sisting that the customer purchase 
one loaf of brown bread for every 
loaf of white. A black market in 
white bread has already arisen and 
reports state that bread is being 





sold at 20¢ a loaf as opposed to the 
controlled price of 12¢ over the coun- 
ter, 13¢ delivered. 


The price of bread flour is now 
$9.04, plus the price of the container 
for lots of 200 lb. This represents a 
decrease of 8¢ under the old price of 
$9.12. Cake flour is now $9.75 for 
200 Ib. compared with the former 
price of $10. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


CARE OFFERS PACKETS 
OF SEEDS FOR EUROPE 


NEW YORK—Two types of seed 
packages may be sent to Europe 
through the facilities of the Cooper- 
ative for American Remittances to 
Europe, Inc. (CARE), it has been 
announced by the organization. 

Thirty-one selected varieties of 
vegetable seeds, enough to plant a 
garden up to 50 by 150 ft., are con- 
tained in the package designed for 
family use. The other, weighing 20 Ib., 
holds enough hybrid field corn seed 
to plant 2% acres and provide feed 
for fattening meat animals or main- 
taining a high level of production in 
dairy cattle. 

The new CARE packages are being 
offered for $4 each, and orders are 
now being received by CARE at 50 
Broad St., New York 4,-N.Y., as well 
as at all CARE offices throughout 
the country, for guaranteed delivery 
in 11 European countries. Orders 
should be sent at the earliest possible 
date to insure delivery in time for 
the planting season, the organization 
points out. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 
ELECTS NEW DIRECTORS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Five men have 
been elected to new positions by the 
directors of Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., grain and milling firm. 

L. E. Wheeler and F. T. Heffelfin- 
ger, II, were named assistant secre- 
taries and F, W. Josephson and J. H. 
Anderson, assistant treasurers of Ap- 
ple River Mill Co., a division of Van 
Dusen Harrington Co. H. C, Whitson 
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was elected assistant treasurer of 
King Midas Flour Mills. 

Mr. Wheeler also has been ap- 
pointed acting manager of Apple 
River Mill Co. He has been general 
sales manager for eight years. A 
leave of absence has been granted 
G. L. Day, Apple River manager, be- 
cause of ill health. Carl A. Hagen, 
northern Wisconsin sales representa- 
tive for eight years, will be brought 
to the main office to assume charge 
of sales. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SMALL BUSINESS GROUP 
TO MEET LEGISLATORS 


CHICAGO—Business problems, re- 
strictions and recommendations for 
their legislative remedies will be pre- 
sented directly to members of Con- 
gress on “Small Business Day” in 
Washington Feb. 16, it has been an- 
nounced by DeWitt Emery, president 
of the National Small Business Men’s 
Assn. More than 500 members, repre- 
senting every section of the country, 
will attend the meeting. 

A declaration of legislative recom- 
mendations, devoted mainly to the 
matters of taxation, labor and gov- 
ernmental controls and regulations 
which affect the association’s mem- 
bership is being drafted for presen- 
tation. Appointments have been made 
for the small business men who go 
to Washington to meet senators and 
representatives from their respective 
states and districts for discussions of 
the recommendations. 

The small business men will sit 
down in a closed panel session with 
chairmen of several important con- 
gressional committees. The president 
of the Senate and the speaker of the 
House have been invited to speak at 
the dinner which will conclude the 








meeting. Mr. Emery also will speak. 
More than 200 legislators who are 
expected to attend the dinner will 
be seated with their business men 
constituents. 
———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STORAGE CAPACITY BOOSTED 
DODGE CITY, KANSAS—Elevator 
storage capacity of Hamilton Coun- 
ty, Kansas, will be boosted to more 
than 500,000 bu. by next wheat har- 
vest with the completion of two new 
elevators at Coolidge, Kansas. Con- 
struction is underway on a house for 
Sullivan, Inc., and new storage has 
been authorized by stockholders of 
the Southeastern Colorado Coopera- 
tive Assn. 
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USDA SETS NO QUOTA 
FOR RICE IN 1949-50 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that no national marketing quota for 
rice will be in effect for the 1949-50 
marketing year, since the total sup- 
ply of rice for the current marketing 
year 1948-49 does not exceed by more 
than 10% of the normal supply of 
rice for 1948-49. 

The “normal supply” of rice for the 
marketing year beginning Aug. 1, 
1948, has been computed by the 
department at 80,840,000 bu. rough 
rice. The “total supply” of rice for 
the marketing year beginning Aug. 1, 
1948, is 82,090,000 bu. rough rice. 

The proclamation of no marketing 
quotas for the 1949-50 marketing year 
is made in accordance with Section 
355 (a) of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended. Un- 
der the act, the “normal supply” of 
rice is a normal year’s domestic con- 
sumption and exports, plus 10% as 
an allowance for a normal carry-over. 
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HARRIS, UPHAM & Co. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY I, O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 


















@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 
@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 
@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


DAILY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000.000 Bushels 
MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 








CERES 





RED RIVER MILLING CO. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 


SPRING WHEAT 
BREAD FLOURS 


CERES 


DURUM FANCY 
PATENT FLOURS 





Dependable 





Milled exclusively from the choicest 


Montana, North Dakota and Minnesota wheats 
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Free Competitive Enterprise 
Stanley N. Jones 


President of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This article 
comprises part of a notable address 
delivered by Mr. Jones recently be- 
fore the Manitoba Retail Implement 
Dealers Assn. in Winnipeg. To that 
group Mr. Jones presented in care- 
ful and forceful outline the pattern 
of Socialism and its near relative, 
collectivism, which has been laid 
down upon Canada’s economy. That 
pattern, he warns, already has made 
effective “a complete and absolute 
state monopoly over the purchase and 
sale of wheat, control over elevators, 
railway cars and mills, control over 
acreage, deliveries and transporta- 
tion, and most important, over the 
producer himself.” He sounds a bugle 
call for action against further en- 
croachment upon competitive private 
enterprise and for “a return to the 
free market as the greatest protector 
of liberty.” 

v ¥ 


REE competitive enterprise is 
F somentine we have loudly pro- 

claimed. We have praised it, not 
so much because we thoroughly un- 
derstand it or even because we have 
wanted to practice it but more be- 
cause it seemed to be the opposite 
of dreaded Socialism. Only now and 
then do we find in our ranks a skilled 
advocate of free enterprise. Few of 
us can speak our subject well and 
some do not practice it well. Only if 
we lighten our minds with under- 
standing and guard our conduct will 
we be able to serve our society effec- 
tively. Only so will we be able to 
reply effectively to those who seek 
to substitute compulsion for free 
agreement and to undermine and de- 
stroy our manner of life and with it 
our trades and professions as well. 

Having made this confession we can 
learn the principles of competitive 
enterprise just as we learned our 
business and master the principles 
of freedom better than our opponents 
have learned the jargons and shibbo- 
leths of their systems—for the prin- 
ciples of freedom are superior to any- 
thing the coercionists, collectivists, 
centralists or cooperators have to 
offer. 

I may be criticized for including 
cooperators but latterly it has be- 
come apparent that some cooperative 
organizations have been absorbing 
some of the doctrines of the other 
three groups. Lord Acton said: “All 
power tends to corrupt and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” Looking 
at the cooperatives as we have seen 
them develop in western Canada over 
the last 25 years, I wonder if that 
statement isn’t capable of a small 
correction: “Even the hope of power 
tends to corrupt and the possession 
of uncontrolled power will corrupt 
absolutely.” When I contemplate the 
unlimited ambitions of cooperative 
leaders to take coercive power over 
their members and then to extend 
that power over nonmembers, I won- 
der if they are not guilty of that most 
terrible sin—the sin of intellectual 
pride and arrogance. I wonder if they 
might not ponder Lord Acton’s dictum 
and pray for the saving grace of hu- 
mility. I am moved to make these 
remarks by some statements made 
by cooperative groups which have ap- 
peared lately. Let me quote them: 

“Ruthlessness in ordinary business 
which demands the last cent of profit 


shall be extracted and no mercy 
shown in the hurly-burly of compe- 
tition”; and this: “Stripped of all 
high-priced verbiage their deism is 
greed”; and this: “Day by day they 
dangle the bait of greed before the 
people of western Canada—get every 
cent while the getting is good”; and 
another: “Cooperatives are the only 
true free enterprise. The motive of 
the private trader is greed.” 

Those who fight for freedom of 
enterprise are not solely profit seek- 
ers as the current smear-techniques 
of the collectivists would brand them, 
they are defenders: of all our free- 
doms. They stand in the van in the 
battle and can hold their heads high 
with an honorable pride. 

In the struggle between free enter- 
prise and Socialism our opponents 
are making the best of a relatively 
bad case, whereas, we have failed to 
state our case. We do not work as 
hard at the job as do our opponents. 
We throw down the gage of battle 
too seldom. 


Free Enterprise Defined 


Is it possible to define this free 
competitive enterprise of which we 
speak so glibly? What is your under- 
standing of the term? 

Let us first disabuse our minds of 
the common fallacy that it is solely 
a way of doing business and realize 
that it is a whole way of life. It is 
the ultimate choice between a diffu- 
sion of power and ofa collectivist’s 
solution by a few men who, having 
taken power over the lives of their 
fellow men have escaped from the 
controls which we now have through 
the ballot box. 

I presume to speak only as a hum- 
ble and far from able advocate of 
freedom of enterprise and when I so 
speak I mean the maximum freedom 
consistent with the welfare of others 
and society in general. I do not speak 
for the law of the jungle nor for 
license nor lawlessness nor the lib- 
erty of exploitation and robbery of 


the many by the few, of the poor by 
the rich, of labor by capital, nor of 
capital by labor, nor of profiteering 
or hoarding by self-styled free enter- 
prisers. We know that. unrestricted 
freedom of action results in anarchy. 
When reference is made to freedom— 
freedom of press, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the market or freedom of 
enterprise — those freedoms mean 
within limits of law made by our- 
selves, by all citizens, and not by or- 
ders-in-council, or by means of the 
radio. 
The Poor in Heart 


During and since the last war many 
liberal-minded business men, just as 
vociferous proponents of free compet- 
itive enterprise as you and me, have 
unconsciously become Socialists at 
heart. They have failed to realize or 
have forgotten that only those who 
are not fearful of government and 
who do not lean on patronage for the 
success of their undertaking have 
the right to speak for free enterprise. 
They forget or fail to understand that 
state Socialism is in full bloom in 
any country where business men are 
fearful of top-ranking civil servants 
or are not able to say to government: 
“You don’t satisfy me. I’m going to 
change you.” A vital change occurs 
when political and economic power 
are concentrated in a single set of 
hands. 

Another enemy of free enterprise, 
more potent than its political oppo- 
nents, is the man who talks free enter- 
prise and then defeats it by forming 
combinations in restraint of trade to 
destroy competition. 


An Abused Privilege 

Free competitive enterprise is the 
cornerstone of our society but its 
privileges are sometimes abused. Ev- 
ery case of abuse reflects upon this 
way of life, and to that extent free 
enterprise loses favor in the public 
eye. Trade and industry must guard 
against such abuses and cherish its 
good name, its reputation. Free com- 








SWEETHEART PARKBENCH—Favorite of sweethearts is the park- 
bench. It’s predicted that General Mills’ new one-piece, heart-shaped 
“Sweetheart Cake” molds will make this annual Valentine’s Day promo- 
tion a bigger favorite than ever with bakers. The result of years of 
experimenting, the new mold will not leak, requires no assembly and can 
be used for 20 to 25 cakes. This photo depicts how merchandising mate- 
rials and ideas contained in the 1949 “Sweetheart Cake” kit can be used 


to build an effective window display. 
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petitive enterprise means a greater 
number of people working for them- 
selves, multitudes of small businesses, 
multitudes of small industries. It also 
means large businesses, large indus- 
tries. But free enterprise does not 
contemplate monopoly of any kind, 
be it industry, labor or government. 
Every free enterpriser should ask 
himself: “How will my exercise of 
freedom affect the liberty of action 
of my neighbor?” And the monopol- 
ists of whatever kind should answer 
this question: ‘““How will my advocacy 
of monopoly or my pressure for it 
affect my neighbor’s freedom?” 

Individual liberty or freedom im- 
plies individual responsibility—the re- 
sponsibility of conducting oneself, 
one’s business, one’s industry in such 
a way as to command the respect, re- 
gard and support of those one em- 
ploys and of those one serves. 


Political freedom does not exist 
naturally in our country like an ele- 
ment of the atmosphere. It was made 
possible, it was created and it exists 
today because the radical idea—that 
men could be tndividually free, could 
make and change governments, order 
their individual lives and collectively, 
by the process of the secret ballot, 
make their own laws—was founded 
upon one basic and essential condition, 
the economic independence of the in- 
dividual from the state. Make no mis- 
take about this. The political free- 
dom we enjoy is ours because we have 
free enterprise. When government 
controls the livelihood of the citizen 
we cease to-be citizens at all because 
we have lost control of the govern- 
ment. We are merely so much labor 
power to be applied as the commis- 
sars decide. The individual cannot be 
deprived of his economic freedom and 
retain his political liberty. 


Must Be Earned and Re-earned 


Political freedom (and with it eco- 
nomic freedom), like everything 
worth having, has its price and cannot 
be bought with money alone. It is 
never bought outright, the purchase 
installments run from generation to 
generation and our payment must be 
made, as always by hard work and 
intelligent action. 


Too few of us have attempted to 
tell our fellow citizens that they are 
expecting too much from political 
freedom and private enterprise—that 
democracy and liberty entail consid- 
erable risk and hardship, that in the 
dangerous search for greater comfort 
and complete security, as a gift from 
government and not as the reward of 
thought and effort, freedom will cer- 
tainly be lost and with it much of the 
comfort and security of the material 
progress capitalism affords. 


Too few of us have issued a warn- 
ing to those who are not schooled in 
freedom and its responsibilities, but 
take freedom for granted, and who 
will surrender the risks and rewards 
of freedom and the philosophy of 
maximum opportunity; and accept in 
their place the minimum security of 
bureaucracy and near-slavery and the 
philosophy of permanent inadequacy 
and shortages divided equally among 
the people. 


“Gradual” Socialism 


There can hardly be a more per- 
verse or mistaken idea than that we 
can fight Communism with Socialism 
(I don’t know why we should name 
them by two names for they are the 
same). It would be like fighting fire 
with gasoline. We have noted the 
frantic efforts of the Socialists to dis- 
claim any common ground with the 
Communists, but it’s a poor show at 
best. So-called gradual Socialism, 
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often advocated today, is at best a 
halfway step to Communism. The eco- 
nomic ideals of both are identical. 
Both believe in government ownership 
and operation of the means of pro- 
duction and once this ownership and 
operation becomes sufficiently exten- 
sive,-the government, be it either of 
these two forms, has life and death 
powers over the individual. It be- 
comes the master of his livelihood, 
his business, pays his weekly or 
monthly checks; yes, can say whether 
he can take a job at all. Once govern- 
ment has this power to decide wheth- 
er an individual can succeed or fail, 
go up, down or stand still on the lad- 
der of success, that person’s liberty 
in fact, if not in form, has disap- 
peared. Some one has said that the 
difference between Socialism and 
Communism is about 10 years. 

Socialism and Communism differ 
only in political methods. Socialists 
come into power by peaceful means, 
the ballot; Communists by more rug- 
ged means, but even they prefer 
peaceful means, if open to them. So- 
cialists talk about preserving democ- 
racy and the liberty of the individual 
and many of them are quite sincere 
in the belief that such is possible un- 
der their banner. However, it must 
be recognized that Socialism cannot 
and does not permit economic liberty 
and ultimately ceases to permit any 
other important kind of liberty. I 
repeat, men cannot at the same time 
have political liberty and totalitarian 
control of economic affairs. 


Free Enterprise Planning 


Our opponents, Socialists and Com- 
munists, describe our way of life as 
unregulated private enterprise. Ac- 
tually in the operation of free enter- 
prise there is a great deal of direc- 
tion and planning as each of you op- 
erating his own business well knows. 
The difference is not the absence of 
planning but from where it originates. 
I believe with Benjamin Franklin that 
even a fool can put on his coat better 
than a wise man can put it on for 
him. Any one of you knows more 
about the needs of his own local mar- 
ket territory than any control board 
in Ottawa or even one in Winnipeg. 
The question does not resolve itself 
down to planning or not planning, but 
to who does the planning. 

These “isms” offer planned econ- 
omy which means that we are asked 
to wager that a board of self-styled 
experts will obtain better solutions 
than are achieved by operation of the 
free market. 


An interesting commentary on plan- 
ning appeared in the London Econo- 
mist, Aug. 21, this year, as follows: 
“The contrast between the merchant 
shading his price as his business sense 
brings him a whiff of a buyer’s mar- 
ket, and the ideal planning board de- 
ciding upon a similar reduction after 
passing its equally adequate data (col- 
lected on how many perfectly de- 
signed forms, handled by how many 
infallibly reliable clerks) through its 
equally adequate calculating ma- 
chines, is like that between the move- 
ment of the human tennis player’s 
eye across the tennis court and that of 
Mt. Wilson’s telescope across the 

‘heavens. The telescope is a more pow- 
erful and accurate instrument and 
backed by a better brain; but the ten- 
nis player’s eye is more sensitive and 
his reactions quicker. When to these 
considerations one adds those which 
affect the actual, as against the ideal 
planning procedure, the pitiful inade- 
quacy of data, the inertia of official- 
dom, the power of the save-trouble 
motive—no sane mind can accept the 


fact of perfect planning.” 





Surely this writer knows whereof 
he speaks for he lives in the Socialist 
heaven, Britain, which strange to say, 
has turned to Socialism for salvation 


at home and while fluent in condem- 


nation and restriction of free enter- 
prise accepts, from the greatest free 
enterprise nation in the world, aid, un- 
stintingly given, in time of difficulty. 

The fact is that the most humble 
enterprise requires planning, the ne- 
cessity for which increases with the 
complexity of the subject, yet Social- 
ists say they are the only persons 
doing any planning, the only people 
who believe in it and practice it. 

The choice then falls between two 
poles: all power centralized in a 
small body of self-styled experts, con- 
trolling by order and regulation every 
facet of production in farm and fac- 
tory, directing labor to achieve the 
planned production, with no incentive 
of profit or fear of loss to modify 
decisions; or, widely de-centralized 
power under parliamentary democ- 
racy, power widely dispersed in the 
hands of producers, consumers, pri- 
vate employers, companies big and 
little, labor unions, farmers—a sys- 
tem sensitive to the wants of consum- 
ers and motivated by the hope of 
profit to expanding production and 
efficiency and to higher standards 
for all, with power tempered by re- 
sponsibility; and in which success is 
rewarded by profit and failure by loss. 


Socrates Said It 


Among us in these days are people 
who try to discredit this profit mo- 
tive. I mentioned one group a while 
ago who describe that motive as 
greed. This kind of thinking is not 
new, for Socrates, in the year 354 
B.C., said this about it: ‘When I was 
a boy it was considered not only safe 
but honorable to create an estate so 
that almost all men of standing 
wished to add to their possessions 
and felt a certain dignified honor in 
prospering, but now one must apolo- 
gize for any success in business as 
if it were utter violation of the moral 
law, for today it is worse to seem to 
prosper than to be an open criminal.” 
Doesn’t that sound like something 
you heard said yesterday by an old 
man on the bus? Yes, that was said 
2,300 years ago. 

There may be men among you to- 
day who would deny that Canada 
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is threatened with anything that 
would destroy this institution of pri- 
vate enterprise, this way of life, but 
those who would make this denial 
cannot have observed that the trend 
is unmistakably toward centraliza- 
tion and away from individual respon- 
sibility, opportunity, initiative and 
freedom. We are headed toward cen- 
tralization. The present trend is 
toward a victory for the advocates 
of control by the state. 


Government, federal and provin- 
cial, is already engaged in the busi- 
ness of transportation on sea, on land 
and in the air, buying and selling 
wheat, fixing prices, wages, rentals, 
ceilings, floors, managing currency and 
credit, baby bonusing, housing, mining, 
unemployment insurance, radio, box 
manufacturing, brick making, insur- 
ance and tomorrow or the next day, 
who can say, it may enter the field 
of farm implement manufacture and 
sale; and other fields hithertofore re- 
served to the individual. 


Yes, under Socialism the state be- 
comes the entity that has the sole 
right and power to buy, to sell, to pro- 
duce and to distribute; and there are 
in this country many false prophets 
who in the name of democracy and 
freedom and by specious argument 
that “it is good for the people” would 
place under state control the com- 
plete direction of the commerce of 
the people. The sugar-coated pills of 
“Security” and “Stabilization” are 
their chief come-on. 

These are the sleeping pills handed 
out by those in government who sub- 
scribe to the theory of state control, 
assisted in. the dispensary by dema- 
gogues who claim to speak for the 
producer and consumer of Canada. 
In Britain, the government talks and 
acts socialistically while in Canada 
the government, loud in protestations 
in support of free enterprise, responds 
to one pull or another toward So- 
cialism. But history will pay more at- 
tention to what our politicians did 
than to the weakness and temporizing 
which led to this course. I know some- 
thing about this for wheat marketing 
is today—now—a state monopoly, 
under complete and absolute govern- 
ment control; and continued pres- 
sure is being even now applied to 
have oats and barley brought under 
the same control. 








WINDOW DISPLAY, NETHERLANDS STYLE—The window shown 
above was decorated by Van der Meer & Schoep, Dutch baking firm, for 
the “Marshall Day” celebration in The Netherlands recently. The placards 
at the left and right show flags waving from Dutch houses, with the 
words, “Our Bread Is Free!” The small posters call attention to the fact 
that more than half of Dutch bread is baked from Marshall Plan grain. 
The celebration acknowledged both the aid Dutch bakers had received 


through the plan and the abolishing of bread rationing. 
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Mill Modernization 
Program Topic for 
AOM Group Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS—A symposium on 
flour mill construction and moderniz- 
ation of older mills will form the pro- 
gram for the winter meeting of Dis- 
trict 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, to be held at Hotel Nicollet 
Jan. 15. 

Men taking part in the discussion 
will include: 

Henry S. Crosby, vice president in 
charge of engineering, General Mills, 
Inc., who will tell about engineering 
features of his company’s new plant 
at Los Angeles, Calif. O. F. Wilke, 
general superintendent for King 
Midas Flour Mills, who will discuss 
pneumatic handling and bulk storage 
of millfeeds. 

Charles A. Lang, vice president and 
chief engineer, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., and Herman H. Trapp, general 
milling superintendent for the Rus- 
sell-Miller company, will describe the 
construction and equipment in the 
company’s mill at Alton, Ill. Mr. 
Lang will devote the major part of 
his discussion to the results obtained 
with the “Alton” cloth-tube air filter 
used in the mill. 

R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., will review 
the progress that has been made in 
the past two years with improving 
flour packing machinery. 

The meeting will follow a two-day 
session of the research committee of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
and it is expected that the committee 
members will remain in the city for 
the district meeting. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
which will precede the meeting 
should be made through W. A. Howie, 
J. K. Howie Co., Flour Exchange, 
secretary and treasurer of the dis- 
trict group. 

George T. Schiller, King Midas 
Flour Mills, Superior, Wis., chairman 
of the district organization, will pre- 
side at the meeting. An election of 
officers to serve during the year will 
be held. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 
STILL FREE OF ICE 


MONTREAL—For the first time in 
many years the St. Lawrence River 
is open to the sea at this time of the 
year. Port officials say they haven’t 
seen anything like it for years and 
that it is unfortunate that it could not 
have been foreseen as they could 
have kept the harber in operation 
much longer. Shipping men expressed 
hope that the mild weather which left 
the river so free of ice will continue, 
as that would mean an earlier port 
opening than last year’s April 1 date. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PROSECUTION BEING STUDIED 


OTTAWA—tThe recent report of 
the Combines Investigation Commis- 
sion which found the existence of a 
combine in the baking industry of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia will be turned over to coun- 
sel for the federal government for 
opinion on whether there is sufficient 
ground for prosecution of the com- 
panies involved. There is a possibility 
that the case, like that of the optical 
industry, may be delayed until judg- 
ment has been’ handed down in the 
Ontario courts in the appeal against 
dismissal of prosecutions in the dental 
supplies trade. 
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wt & J When the formation of the 
PILLSBURY-WASHBURN consoli- 
dation back in the eighties carried 
U.S. flour milling into the interna- 
tional finance arena The Northwest- 
ern Miller was moved to indulge in 
a bit of spoofing. “The Washburn- 
Crosby Co.,” it ruminated, “will not 
go out of business by any means, and 
its friends and customers may rest 
assured that it is in the business to 
stay, no matter who owns the plant 
which it now operates. This company 
is at present like a general in battle— 
let us say for the sake of the idea 
suggested by one of its brands, like 
the ‘Iron Duke.’ It may have a horse 
shot from under it, but it will not 
go out of the engagement on that 
account.” J J J A bit further on 
this whimsy made its appearance: 
“As the acquaintance between the 
millers and grain men of the North- 
west and titled gentry has hitherto 
been confined to such illustrious per- 
sonages as Lord Gordon-Gordon, and 
as their personal knowledge of roy- 
alty extends no further than a fa- 
miliarity with kings and queens of 
poker, in which game a due sense of 
their value on certain occasions has 
ever been recognized and appreciat- 
ed, it must be a subject of grave con- 
sideration with those connected with 
the newly promoted companies as to 
how the actual lords will behave in 
their characters of American busi- 
ness men. If the Chicago & North- 
west Granaries Co., Ltd., with its 
£360,000 capital, draws one lord and 
two M.P.’s it will be a great disap- 
pointment to the trade if the Pills- 
bury-Washburn Co., Ltd., with its 
much larger capital, does not capture 
a duke or two. We feel that nothing 
is too good for our flour mills and 
trust that we may yet see no less a 
personage than his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales occupying the posi- 
tion of chairman on the London 
board of one of our great milling 
companies. We have no doubt that 
his highness by careful training 
might be able to run an American 
flour mill acceptably and cannot but 
hope that Mr. Pillsbury will use his 
influence to secure him. The adver- 
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tising possibilities of such an ar- 
rangement will be apparent at a 
glance.” % % % Records available 
at the moment do not disclose how 
many dukes and royal ducats came 
to be involved in the great interna- 
tional milling venture, which came 
to an end with the dissolution of the 
consolidation in 1923 and the conse- 
quent renationalization of the Ameri- 
can mills that were concerned. 


J SF J We are indebted to the direc- 
tors of the British flour milling firm 
of JOSHUA WIGFULL & SONS, 
LTD., for their courtesy in sending 
to us a handsomely bound, printed 
and illustrated book recording the 
company’s long history. This admir- 
able work was to have been com- 
pleted in 1950 to commemorate the 
200th anniversary of the company’s 
founding, but was hastened because 
of the failing health of F. B. Wig- 
full, the managing director, who 
wanted to see the job done while he 
could assist in it. Mr. Wigfull was 
able to see the proofs before his 
death which occurred in May of 1948. 
C. Cawton Staniforth is now manag- 
ing director. %& % J Six generations 
of Wigfulls have figured in the com- 
pany’s career. It is believed that 
there were even earlier Wigfull mill- 
ers and maltsters. %& J % Originat- 
ing in Derbyshire, the Wigfull family 
has figured in the milling history of 
Sheffield continuously since 1750. An 
early plant was called the Pond Mill. 
Another was operated at Aldwarke. 
Successors to these plants were the 


Sheaf Steam Corn Mills (1860) and 
the Star Corn Mills (1885). A new 
mill was built in 1911, and under the 
company name of Star Flour Mills 
there has been a continuing program 
of plant modernization. 


We do not know just how much 
of a likeness there may be between 
the two circumstances, but the “let 
them eat cake” formula of Marie 
Antoinette (she who not too long aft- 
erward was to be headless) popped 
into mind when we read of the 
Christmas gifts of President and Mrs. 
Peron of Argentina to their whole 
people. Postofices throughout the 
country gave a bottle of cider and a 
loaf of pan dulce, a traditional Argen- 
tine Christmas sweet containing 
fruits and nuts, to every person who 
called. Each loaf and bottle was em- 
bellished with a colored sticker 
showing a likeness of the photogenic 
Perons and a caption which wished 
a happy Christmas and New Year to 
their “beloved descamisados” (“shirt- 
less ones”). Marie, as we recall the 
matter, did not provide either cake 
or bread for her people. The Perons 
are one up on her here, but we can’t 
help wondering how long their peo- 
ple will think cake excuses the lack 
of a shirt. 

e®e°@ 


“Economy and efficiency in the use 
of our resources are certainly pro- 
moted by the somewhat fuller use of 
grain products as food. In 1942 our 
people were investing only 11% of 
their food money in grain products, 

















An Old Mill Near Oxford, Eng.—From a Painting by Edward H. Cooke, in the Tate 
Gallery, London 
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yet were receiving therefrom 30% 
of the total food calories, 28% of the 
food protein, 22% of the thiamine, 
and 21% of the total iron of the 
dietary. Thus on all these points the 
grain products brought returns of 
about two to three times their quota, 
and their contributions of thiamine 
and iron are much larger now that 
enrichment of breadstuffs is more 
generally practiced.”—Dr. Henry C. 
Sherman, Mitchell professor of chem- 
istry, Columbia University, in 
“Foods: Their Values and Manage- 
ment.” 


eee 
Electronic Baking in 
Britain 


British bakers are taking a great 
interest in the crustless loaf which 
can be baked in four or five minutes 
by means of electronic or high fre- 
quency baking. The old-fashioned 
crusty loaf must remain in the oven 
40 or 50 minutes before it is baked. 
“Lucio,” commenting upon the brisk- 
er bread movement, contributes this 
doggerel to the Manchester Guardian: 


Pat-a-cake, pat-a-cake, bakers’ man, 

Get you to work on a new-fashioned 
plan, 

Link up electrodes as quick as you 
can. 


Never mind ovens whose fires re- 
quire raking, 

All out of date for your new under- 
taking; 

Switch on the juice for high-frequency 
baking. 


Feed in the dough to your new in- 
cubator, 

See it emerge as a loaf, a first-rater, 

Crustless, electrified, five minutes 
later. 


Does it sound flabby, a bit under- 
done? 

Never you mind, sir, you son of a 
gun— 

This is the way that your trade 
should be run. 


“Crusts make the hair curl,” you 
feebly suggest? 

Down with such nonsense and give 
of your best; 

Crusts cannot matter when speed is 
the test. 


Here’s to the baker who scurries and 
scoots! 

Here’s to the Staff of Life, shocked 
to its roots, 

Putting forth new and electrified 
shoots! 








Subscription Rates: 1 year $4, 2 
years $7, in U.S. or U.S. Posses- 
sions, Canada and Pan-America. 
Add $3 a year for postage to other 
countries. 
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MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Fat Acidity of Grain 
as an Index of Soundness 
and Risk of Storage 


| By Lawrence Zeleny 


Grain Branch, Production and Marketing Administration 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


vices and methods for measur- 

ing those qualities of grain that 
are important from the standpoints 
of storage and processing is a primary 
objective in grain standardization re- 
search. The principal quality factors 
used in the grading of grain are test 
weight per bushel, moisture, foreign 
material, condition (as determined by 
odor or evidence of heating), dam- 
aged kernels, and injurious insects. 


Of these factors, test weight per 
bushel, moisture, foreign material and 
injurious insects may be readily de- 
termined by fairly simple objective 
tests with reasonably high precision. 

Condition and damage, on the other 
hand, are treated as subjective fac- 
tors not subject to precision measure- 
ment. The determination of the per- 
centage of damaged kernels and the 
detection of musty or sour odors de- 
pend to a considerable extent upon 
the personal judgment of the inspec- 
tor and the acuity of his sense of 
smell. 

Index of Intrinsic Value 


The factors of condition and dam- 
age, although much more difficult to 
evaluate uniformly, are, nevertheless, 
more closely related to the intrinsic 
value of the grain than are most of 
the other commonly used grading 
factors. Test weight can often be in- 
creased by drying and handling op- 
erations, moisture content can be re- 
duced by handling, mixing and artifi- 
cial drying and most kinds of foreign 
material can be removed by appro- 
priate cleaning machinery. On the 
other hand, grain that has undergone 
appreciable spontaneous heating or 
fermentation or that has been seri- 
ously attacked by fungi or by cer- 
tain types of bacteria will in all in- 
stances have suffered a degree of 
irreparable damage. 

The outward evidence of such dam- 
age may sometimes be partially ob- 
scured by various types of grain- 
conditioning treatment but the actual 
deterioration that has taken place 
will ultimately manifest itself in the 
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inferior quality of the products de- 
rived from the processing of the 
grain, in inferior nutritional value, 
or by an increased storage hazard. 

Obviously, there is a need for a re- 
liable objective test by which the de- 
gree of soundness or the degree of 
deterioration that grain has under- 
gone may be estimated. Such a test 
would: be particularly useful if it 
could be made sufficiently simple and 
rapid so that it would be practical 
for use in the routine inspection of 
grain. Before discussing the possible 
methods of approach to this problem, 
let us examine some of the chemical 
changes that occur when grain under- 
goes deterioration in storage. 

The rates at which most chemical 
changes in grain occur in storage 
depend primarily upon the moisture 
content, the oxygen supply, the stor- 
age temperature, and the degree of 
soundness of the grain. Most of the 
changes that occur are enzymatic and 
result from the action of the enzymes 
of the grain itself or of the enzymes of 
the fungi and bacteria present in the 
grain. 

Starch is converted by amylases 
into dextrins and maltose, proteins 
are hydrolyzed to peptides and amino 
acids by proteolytic enzymes, and 
fats are split into fatty acids and 
glycerol by lipases. Grain stored at 
moisture levels and temperatures be- 
low which fungi and bacteria pro- 
liferate usually exhibits very little 
enzymatic or respiratory activity and 
undergoes chemical changes very 
slowly. At higher levels of moisture 
and temperature, enzymatic and res- 
piratory activity increase sharply and 
chemical changes occur rapidly. 


Acidity in Relation to Grain 
Soundness 

It has long been known that deteri- 
oration in grain and milled products 
of grain in storage is accompanied by 
an increase in acidity, or, more prop- 
erly speaking, by an increase in con- 
tent of acidic substances. The actual 
effective acidity of grain, as meas- 
ured by its hydrogen-ion concentra- 


tion or pH scale, tends to increase 
as the grain deteriorates (2, 3)’ but, 
because of the effective buffering ac- 
tion of the proteins and other con- 
stituents of the grain, marked changes 
in hydrogen-ion concentration do not 
occur until deterioration is fairly well 
advanced. The potential or titratable 
acidity of grain, on the other hand, 
which is a measure of the quantity 
of acid reacting substances present in 
the grain may increase significantly 
even in the very early stages of de- 
terioration. 


Three Types of Acids 


The acids present in grain and 
their milled products may be classified 
roughly into three types: (a) fatty 
acids formed by the action of lipolytic 
enzymes on grain fats, (b) acid phos- 
phates produced by the action of the 
enzyme phytase on the phytin of the 
grain, and (c) amino acids formed by 
the action of proteolytic enzymes on 
proteins. Methods have been devel- 
oped for determining these three 
classes of acids in grain separately 
(5, 6) and these methods have been 
used to demonstrate the relative rates 
at which the different classes of acids 
increase as grain deteriorates. 

Acidity values and other indexes 
of deterioration were determined pe- 
riodically in wheat stored in two ex- 
perimental bins at Hays, Kansas, in 
which the wheat was of sufficiently 
high moisture content to deteriorate 
rather rapidly. The data obtained are 
shown in table 1 and the changes on a 
percentage basis that occurred in 
acidity and germination are presented 
graphically in figures 1 and 2. It is 
obvious from these data that the fat 
acidity, the phosphate acidity, and 
the total titratable acidity increased 
as the wheat deteriorated in storage 
and that the viability of the wheat 
decreased in a somewhat parallel 
manner. The amino acid acidity 
showed no increase during the periods 
of storage studied. It is also apparent 
that the rate of increase in fat acidity 


*Numbers in parentheses refer to litera- 
ture citations. 
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Fig. 1. Percentage change in acidity 
values and germination of hard red 
winter wheat stored at 14.45% mois- 
ture at Hays, Kansas. 


was greater than that of the phos- 
phate acidity, particularly during the 
early stages of deterioration. 

Studies were also made of the 
acids present in 252 samples of corn 
classified according to the factor 
“damaged kernels” and of 209 sam- 
ples of corn classified according to 
viability. The data obtained are sum- 
marized in tables 2 and 3, respective- 
ly, and are shown graphically in fig- 
ures 3 and 4. 

It is readily seen that, in the case 
of corn, fat acidity increases at a 
much greater relative rate, with in- 
creasing deterioration as measured 
both by grade and by germination, 
than does either of the other types 
of acidity or of all types of acidity 
combined (total acidity). It should 
also be noted that a significant in- 
crease in phosphate acidity occurs 
only in corn that has undergone a 
considerable degree of deterioration 
and amino acids increase only when 
the deterioration is well advanced, 
whereas highly significant increases 
in fat acidity appear at very early 
stages of deterioration. 


Fatty Acids Only as Indicators 


It appears, therefore, that of the 
three types of acidity under consid- 
eration the free fatty acids alone may 
be used as an index of insipient de- 
terioration. The correlation coefficient 
between fat acidity and percentage 

(Continued on page 22a) 
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Fig. 2. Percentage change in acid- 
ity values and germination of hard 
red winter wheat stored at 15.35% 
moisture at Hays, Kansas. 
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Homemakers Look 
to You for 
ENRICHED 
FLOUR 


PROTEIN 


To help build and 
maintain healthy 
body tissues 


NIACIN 


Helps keep tissues 
healthy and 
prevents pellagra 


Stocks are 


carried at: 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rahway, N. J. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Dallas, Texas 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, IIL. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Every bag of enriched flour that leaves your 
mill becomes a vital part of America’s program 
for better health through better nutrition. In 
your enriched flour, the families in your trade 
areas get 


6-WAY NOURISHMENT 


Your enriched product brings to American 
families not only protein and food energy, but 
also vitamin B,, riboflavin, niacin, and iron, 
in the most economical form. This means that 
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your product—enriched flour—takes its place 
as an important source of improved nutrition. 

Bread has always been the traditional “staff 
of life.” Today, with enrichment, bread leads 
the way in the march toward better nutrition. 

People are seeing, again and again, the six 
flags of enrichment—the symbols of improved 
nutritional values in enriched flour., Establish 
your mill as headquarters for enriched flour. 
“Enriched” on your product tells people that 
your flour meets the challenge of better 
nutrition. 


FOOD ENERGY 


VITAMIN B, 


@Gsli-liilistee mals 
healthy nerves, 


normal appetite 


To sustain the pace 


oh Maslelot-taaMm halite) 


IRON 


Helps build the red 
le} felel>Malctctelcle Mb ie) a 


RIBOFLAVIN 


An important 
vitamin for 


children’s growth 


health 


For Enrichment Needs 


Look to MERCK 











MERCK & CO., Ine. 4a 
New York, N. Y. + Philadelphia, Pa. - St. Louis, Mo. + Elkton, Va. + Chicago, III. 
Los Angeles, Calif. In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd. Montreal - Toronto - Valleyfield 


ENRICHMENT MIXTURES 


because Merck Mixtures assure you of ac- 
curacy and convenience. Merck knows 
millers’ problems— and Merck knows 
vitamins. These mixtures were developed 
in the same Merck Laboratories that 
pioneered in the research and large-scale 
production of thiamine, riboflavin, 
niacin, and other important vitamins. 


ing Chemists RAMWAY, N. J. 
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Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder 
. mountain-climbing a hobby .. . 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


Alice Jarman 
. @ Tennessee farm girl... 


Joellene Vannoy 
. . . food specialist from Arkansas ... 


Louise Garrett 
. former Red Cross nutritionist . . . 


Winning Friends for Wheat Flour 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder and her home economist associates of the Wheat 
Flour Institute add glamour to the business of influencing people and 
convincing the nation’s dieticians, nutritionists, and home- 
makers that bread is the Staff of Life. 


HE flour milling industry in the 

U.S., which supports the Wheat 

Flour Institute, probably knows 
less about that organization’s activi- 
ties than does the American Home 
Economics Assn., for example. This is 
not an indication of neglect, but one 
of attention to duty. 

The principal purpose of the Wheat 
Flour Institute is to win friends and 
influence people for wheat flour and 
the flour milling industry itself does 
not have any potential converts. The 
institute’s staff is very well known, 
however, among women who are-in a 
position to guide the dietary habits 
of Mr. and Mrs. Per Capita. 

Much of the Long Range Pro- 
gram of the Millers National Fed- 
eration is really an expansion of the 


work of the 14-year-old program of 
the Wheat Flour Institute. The in- 
stitute’s program, in turn, was an ex- 
pansion of the work of the National 
Food Bureau. 


Although advertisements and print- 
ed materials of the Long Range Pro- 
gram appear in the name of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, the institute 
is still a separate organization. It is 
the educational division of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 

When the institute was organized 
in 1935, its assigned job was two-fold: 
To create an appreciation of the val- 
ue of flour and breads in the diet; 
and to correct some of the more 
commonly held erroneous notions 
about these basic foods. 


That was a large assignment, es- 





Recipes accompanied by eye-appealing pictures are more tempting and 
shown above are Helen Rotty (left) and Margaret Gibson arranging a 
display of baked foods for the photographer. The food display is a noodle 
recipe which will be used in publicity for durum products. 


pecially for an organization with a 
relatively modest budget. To make 
the most of that budget, it was de- 
cided to start educational work at a 
basic level. A plan was worked out 
for getting information to “thought 
leaders” and key persons in various 
educational fields, in professional 
foods and nutrition work, in press 
and radio. 


Recipe and Menu Factory 


All of the recipes, menus, cookery 
and nutrition information is prepared 
by experienced home _ economists. 
Originally Mrs. Clara Snyder was the 
only home economist on the institute 
staff. Over the years, however, re- 
quests for the institute’s educational 
services have grown so much that 
now 12 home economists are kept 


very busy. Mrs. Snyder, under the 
direction and with the advice of Her- 
man Steen, vice president and secre- 
tary of the federation, heads up the 
work of this corps of home econo- 
mists. 

Busy as she has been at one job 
or another since her ’teens, she has 
managed to be active at two hobbies 
—mountain climbing and a collection 
of jade. 

The institute staff functions as sort 
of a two-part system: The “inside” 
staff and the “outside” staff. The in- 
siders are on the production line. That 
is, they prepare the booklets that 
serve as teaching aids. They produce 
recipe booklets. They make food pho- 
tographs. They test recipes and 
menus. They write publicity articles. 

(Continued on page 6a) 








Gwen Lam (standing) and Catherine Richards (right) discuss with Miss 
Jarman the recipes and menus to be featured in the coming month’s 
publicity. Miss Lam writes the copy and Miss Richards sees that the 
field staff members get pre-views of newly developed recipes. 























































The new machine shop of the Hart-Carter Co. includes direct motor 
drives on all machines making possible their placement for highest 
possible efficiency and providing ample power at all times. A number 
of new machines have been installed. 


Modernization 
Program of the 
Hart-Carter Co. 


Scientific illumination, light green interiors including machine surfaces, 
installation of new machines and locating them to permit a continuous 
flow of parts through the shop are some of the improvements in the 
sheet metal department shown above. 














The assembly department has been divided into several sections. This 
arrangement permits a modified assembly line for groups of the various 
types of machines made by the company. Parts.are moved from the stock 
room in an adjoining section. 
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plant modernization has made 

it possible for Hart-Carter Co., 
Minneapolis, to offer its customers 
better grain cleaning and grading 
equipment at prices that average 
lower than they did in the 1920s. 
Cc. C. Ingraham, vice president in 
charge of the company’s northern 
division, explains that the lower av- 
erage price pattern has been made 
possible by. installing the latest in 
manufacturing equipment and adopt- 
ing the latest developments in pro- 
moting the comfort and efficiency of 
the skilled machinists and other 
craftsmen who make the machines. 
This is possible in spite of the much 
higher materials and labor costs to- 
day, compared with the 1920s. 

Plant improvements now nearing 
completion will put production on a 
modified assembly line basis although 
the company’s machines are made 
largely according to customer re- 
quirements. 

“Modernizing is a continuing pro- 
gram with us,” Mr. Ingraham ex- 
plained. “It has been going on since 
the early ’20s and it is only because 
the war years prevented us from 
doing a normal amount of modern- 
izing that the present schedule calls 
for improvements on a large scale.” 


“Program Has Paid” 

The long range program of plant 
modernization has. paid off, he said, 
both in increased efficiency and better 
working conditions. 

As one of the world’s exclusive 
manufacturers of grain and seed 
cleaning equipment, the Minneapolis 
division of the company is well 
known to operators of flour, feed and 
rice: mills, seed houses, cereal and 
malting plants. 

The contribution of the company to 
modern standards of living, however, 
seldom comes to attention of the 
public despite the fact that bread, 
cereals and vegetables are cheaper, 
more abundant and of better quality 
because of industry’s wide use of the 
Hart-Carter devices. 

The application of disc separators 
started a whole range of new sepa- 
ration processes in cleaning and 
grading grain and seed, in addition to 
the length separation afforded by the 
Carter discs. This in turn led to de- 
velopment of large machines for 
rough cleaning (capacities up to 
6,000 bu. an hour) and other im- 
proved machines using screen and 
air principles. 

A laboratory is maintained for 
checking and testing grain and seed 
for the most practical method of re- 


A CONTINUING program of 


Overhead cranes have been installed in the foundry as part of a plan 
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moving foreign material. For certain 


types of operations cylinder-type 
cleaners also are manufactured by 
Hart-Carter. 

The program of plant improve- 
ments now nearing completion, Mr. 
Ingraham said, should materially im- 
prove the delivery situation in respect 
to industry requirements. 

Floor space for fabrication has been 
increased and new machine tools 
have been installed. A considerable 
part of the investment in modernizing 
has gone into handling equipment, 
scientific illumination of work areas 
and other facilities that by improv- 
ing working conditions incrédSe effi- 
ciency. ‘ 

Plant machines and equipment ‘have 
been painted a light green to en- 
hance natural lighting and encourage 
cleanliness. In the foundry a plan 
is gradually being put into effect“for 
complete mechanization of all opera- 
tions including the pouring of metals. 

The Minneapolis business of Hart- 
Carter had its beginning in 1919 
shortly after Clarence W. Carter, who 
invented the disc separator, joined 
with J. H. Mayhew to form the Car- 
ter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. In 1928 that 
organization was merged with the 
Hart Grain Weigher Co. of Peoria, 
Ill., resulting in the formation of the 
present Hart-Carter Co. Clarence W. 
Carter retired from the business in 
1926 at which time he sold his in- 
terest to the firm. Mr. Mayhew, 
whose mechanical talents and busi- 
ness ability had much to do with the 
rapid and wide growth of the firm, 
retired from active participation in 
its affairs in 1931 and now is a prin- 
cipal stockholder. 


From a Small Beginning 


From the small beginning of the 
Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. in 1919, the 
Minneapolis Division of the Hart- 
Carter Co. now occupies more than 
100,000 sq. ft. of floor space in its 
two factories for producing its line 
of equipment used in flour mills, ce- 
real mills, rice mills, grain elevators 
and seed houses. Persons connected 
with the milling and grain industries 
normally identify the name Hart- 
Carter with the disc separator, Scal- 
perator, Millerator, Duo-Aspirator, 
Hart Uni-flow Cylinder Separator, 
and the Carter disc-cylinder separa- 
tor. Some are a little bit amazed to 
learn that the company has been, for 
years, the leading manufacturer of 
grain cleaning and weighing devices 
that are standard equipment on many 
of the leading makes of grain thresh- 
ers and combine harvesters. 





for complete mechanization. The new daylight system of lighting was 
found to be especially important in working efficiency in the foundry. 
Molds for the famous Carter discs are shown. 
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This agricultural equipment is pro- 
duced by the southern division of the 
company with headquarters at Peoria, 
Iill., and plants at Peoria and Gridley, 
Ill, and Webster City, Iowa. W. A. 
Holtzman, president of the company, 
manages the southern division, which, 
in addition to the plants mentioned, 
operates a gasoline engine plant at 
New Holstein, Wis. 

Production of the company’s line 
of industrial grain cleaning machines, 
known the world over, is concentrat- 
ed in the northern division, with the 
bulk of the machines being produced 
in the Minneapolis shops,. housed in 
the two large buildings in the indus- 
trial section of that city. Also in the 
northern division is the Hart-Emerson 
Co., Ltd., of Winnipeg, Man., with 
a plant which supplies the Canadian 
demand for certain of the company’s 
products. 

Up until 1924, the disc separator, 
in various models and sizes was the 
only machine produced by the com- 
pany. Shortly thereafter the Scalpera- 
tor, Duo-Aspirator and Millerator 
were designed and added to the line. 
These pieces of equipment supple- 
mented the disc separator in the mill 
cleaning houses. In 1934 the line of 
cylinder type separators and graders, 
known as the Hart Uni-flow grain 
separator and grader, respectively, 
was designed, particularly for use in 
grain elevators and malting plants. 
In the same year the Carter disc- 
cylinder line was started, also for 
the grain elevator industry. 

The Purograder was added to the 
Hart-Carter line of equipment in 1940 
and was originally developed by W. 
N. “Bill” Smith of the Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Great Falls, Mont. It em- 
ploys the principle of centrifugal 
force, plus gravity, plus air resist- 
ance, in obtaining efficient middlings 
purification. Final development of the 
machine on a commercial basis was 
accomplished by Hart-Carter engi- 
neers. Production of the Purograder, 
restricted during the war, is now 
being resumed. 


Continuing Research Program 


The company’s research and engi- 
neering department, now under the 
direction of Leonard Johnson, devotes 
its efforts solely to the study of find- 
ing new or better ways of cleaning 
grain and of designing machines for 
use in grain and seed cleaning, clas- 
sifying and processing. Practically all 
of the different kinds of grains are 
handled by Hart-Carter machines. 

The hybrid seed corn producers 
of the country are customers of the 
company, buying corn graders to sep- 
arate the seed into different com- 
mercial grades. There are four prin- 
cipal classes of seed corn—large 
round, large flat, small round and 
small flat—and several different sub- 
sizes of those four classes. Hart- 
Carter machines produced for grad- 
ing seed corn can separate the corn 
into as many as a dozen different 
shapes and sizes, depending upon the 
desires of the seed dealer. 

Other grains cleaned, separated and 
graded by Hart-Carter machines in- 
clude soybeans, barley, oats, rice, flax, 
millet, as well as wheat. 

With the exception of Clarence 
Carter and Mr. Mayhew, the two 
founders of the original Carter-May- 
hew Mfg. Co., many of the men now 
actively engaged in directing the af- 
fairs of the Hart-Carter northern 
division were associated with the 
original firm in its infancy. 

Mr. Ingraham, now vice president 
and general manager of the northern 
division of the company, joined the 
organization in 1924 as chief en- 
gineer. 





H. A. Morse, assistant treasurer 
and credit manager, joined the foun- 
ders of the business in 1919. 

Hill Shepardson, sales manager, 
originally joined the organization in 
1921. With the exception of several 
years during most of which he was 
in a grain processing machinery busi- 
ness for himself,-he has been en- 
gaged in sales work for the company 
since that date. In 1946 he was named 
sales manager, succeeding V. H. Reid, 
who resigned to head the Reid-Strutt 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 





Co. of Portland, Ore., which company 
represents Hart-Carter Co. on the 
north Pacific Coast. 

Clifford C. St. Cyr, manager of the 
country elevator and corn grading 
department, is an old timer, whose 
connection with the firm began in 
1928. 

Leonard Johnson, chief engineer, 
who has contributed much in original 
designs, has been with the company 
26 years. 

Kelvin Denike, production manager, 
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and O. K. Mayhew, assistant produc- 
tion manager, a brother of J. H. May- 
hew, have both served the company 
more than 25 years. 

These men have, during their serv- 
ice with the company, seen the busi- 
ness grow from its modest beginning 
to where it can be truly said, ‘““Wher- 
ever grain is grown, throughout the 
world, Hart-Carter machines will be 
found working,” and “The sun never 
sets on the Carter disc separator.” 














DAY Air Conditioning, Dust Control, 
Bins, Legs and Spouting Installed — 
At-New Mammoth Royal I 





The 10,000-sack-daily capacity new Royal Mill, 
giant waterfront plant of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, is now in operation. All equipment 
for air conditioning, dust control, bulk storage, legs 
and spouting was engineered, built and installed by 
The DAY Company of Canada. 

The new mill is a vast, 124%2-story building with 
the first four floors designed for warehousing. The 
packing department is on the fifth floor, thus 
permitting use of gravity as much as possible for 
handling. Bulk storage with DAY Bins provides 
60,000 cwt. capacity and permits day-shift packing 
of the full 24-hour production run. 


Fire and Vermin Proof Bulk Storage 
These heavy, galvanized fire and vermin proof DAY 
bins are arranged to store either finished grades of 
flour or unblended streams from the mill. Percentage 
feeders, valves and conveyors carry the flour to packing. 

The giant mill is divided into three sections: a 
5000 cwt. mill at either side with the bulk storage 
bins between. Bins are completely walled in so the 
temperature can be maintained constantly. Dewpoint 
temperature can never be reached by the flour, thus 
preventing bridging while they are being emptied. 


Conditioned Air to All Machines 


Proper control of air and dust removes dust hazards 
and supplies the correct amount of conditioned air 
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VYew Royal Mill, recently completed 
by Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


The Day Co. of Canada engineered, built 
and installed DAY equipment 


at proper velocity to each machine. Air from all 
machines is discharged into 2-stage DAY DUAL- 
CLONES, which in turn discharge into five air 
washer units on the top floor. These washers free 
the air from any remaining dust, then condition it 
for redistribution throughout the mill. 

The new Royal Mill is one of two large North 
American mills built since the war’s end. Special 
credit is due the Ogilvie organization not only for 
getting a large mill built in a shortage era, but for 
the perfection of engineering details achieved. 


DAY ENGINEERS are proud of their part in 


building one of the largest and most modern flour 
mills in the world. They are ready to help you 
engineer and install similar equipment in your mill. 
Ask us about pneumatic handling systems, too. 


Call on DAY for engineering assistance and cost 
estimates. No a, ¥ 
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* 
822 3rd Avenue N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn 
IN CANADA: P.O. Box 7OE, Ft. William, Ont 
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Wheat Flour Institute 





(Continued from page 3a) 


When requested, they serve as con- 
sultants to mills, or to advertising 
agencies that carry mill accounts. 
And they produce recipes and photo- 
graphs for use by the publicity de- 
partment of the Long Range Pro- 
gram. 
Five on Inside Staff 

At the head of the inside staff of 

five is Miss Alice Jarman, assistant 


to Mrs. Snyder. She sees that recipes 
are tested, photographs made, copy 
ready for printers, according to 
schedule. A Tennesseean, and a grad- 
uate of Huntingdon College in Alaba- 
ma, she rates as a biscuit specialist, 
and she is thoroughly familiar with 
southern habits of cooking and eat- 
ing. Her experience as a home dem- 
onstration agent in her home state, 





and as a home service consultant 
with an electric power company in 
St. Louis have not changed her South- 
ern point of view about foods. In 
fact, she sometimes bewilders Chi- 
cago butchers and grocers by order- 
ing foods by their Southern names. 

Working with Miss Jarman are 
Margaret Gibson, Helen Rotty, Gwen 
Lam and Catherine Richards. Miss 
Gibson and Miss Rotty are specialists 
in baking and cooking. Both of these 
young women have specialized in ex- 
perimental cookery. Miss Gibson, a 
graduate of the Stout Institute, 
taught vocational home economics. 








The Tribolium confusum (SAY) may be just another 


weevil to you, but he and his family are causing yearly 


damage in this country to grain and grain products estimated 


at over $300,000,000! That is why effective fumigation is an 


important part of your mill sanitation program. And that is 


why your local Dow distributor is your best fumigation 


source. Our Fumigant Division will gladly furnish his name 


upon request. Ask him about— 


Dow Methyl Bromide for general space, vault, box- 
car and tarpaulin fumigations. It works speedily, but 
thoroughly—controls rodents and insects in all stages 
of development—aerates rapidly. 


Dowfume EB-5 for fumigating grains in bulk. Its out- 
standing features are high toxicity to all types of stored 
grain pests, power to penetrate all levels of the bin and 
ability to control pests in the surface layer of grain. 


Dow Fumigants 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY e 


New York * Boston * Philadelphia © Washington * Cleveland * Detroit ® Chicago ® St. Louis 
Houston * San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle 


Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 


lengths of time. 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Dowfume EB-15 for local machinery and spot fumi- 
gation. It is effective for fumigating processing machines 
capable of retaining fumigant vapors for reasonable 
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While her sister chose to go into 
newspaper work, Margaret devoted 
her summers to further study until 
she earned a master’s degree in ex- 
perimental foods. Her experience in 
training young teachers and in man- 
aging a good-sized school lunch are of 
real benefit in her present work. 
Efficient as she is with a mixing bowl 
and a bag of flour, she has lots of in- 
terests besides food. For years she 
has collected agates, until now she is 
quite a connoisseur. 

Working in the kitchen with Miss 
Gibson is Helen Rotty who went to 
Kansas State College for her training 
in home economics and foods, al- 
though her home is in Missouri. In ad- 
dition to her training in experimental 
cookery, she took the special bakery 
course offered in the School of Mill- 
ing at the Kansas college. Any misan- 
thrope who thinks girls of this mod- 
ern generation can’t match the bread 
and cakes and pies his mother made 
should meet Helen Rotty. 


Home Economist Turned Journalist 


When recipes have been approved, 
menus pronounced ready for publica- 
tion, and photographs completed, they 
are turned over to Gwen Lam, jour- 
nalist-home economist. Her job is to 
write and produce the _ institute’s 
monthly bulletins, Institute Ideas and 
Durum Wheat Notes. These two bul- 
letins go each month to more than 
20,000 home economics teachers and 
professors, home demonstration 
agents, home service consultants, and 
editors. 

Gwen also writes releases about 
durum wheat products for about 300 
newspapers, and for about 1,424 ra- 
dio broadcasters. In addition, she 
writes advance publicity for the six 
field representatives. Big as her job 
is, she does not let it overwhelm her. 
As a Texan and as one of a family 
of 10 children, she is accustomed to 
big things. After graduating from 
Texas Technological College at Lub- 
bock, she taught home economics for 
several years. When she decided to 
enlarge her teaching field, she desert- 
ed the classroom to earn a master’s 





Pauline Girard 
. @ Connecticut Yankee . 


degree in home economics journal- 
ism at Iowa State College. 

Once the “inside” staff has pre- 
pared teaching aids of various kinds, 
the staff of six traveling home eco- 
nomists takes over. They serve as a 
sort of sales force. They call on lead- 
ers in various educational fields, ac- 
quainting them with the printed ma- 
terials that are available. They give 
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these important persons information 
about enriched flour and bread that 
wil! be useful to them in their par- 
ticular jobs. These persons include 
state and city supervisors of home 
economics, state supervisors of educa- 
tion, state leaders in extension work 
with women, home demonstration 
agents, state 4-H club leaders, college 
professors in home economics and 
teacher training. Often institute field 
representatives actually teach a lesson 
about flour and baking to a college 
class in food preparation. 
Sometimes they take part in work- 
shops for school lunch managers or 
in training schools for school lunch 
cooks. Often they hold workshops for 
home demonstration agents who wish 
to be brought up to date about flour 
and baking. These agents then take 
this nutrition information and these 
baking techniques back to their own 
home demonstration groups. Similar 
training schools are held for 4-H 
club leaders, always at the invitation 
of the state leader. The results of one 
such training school eventually reach 
thousands of teen-age girls. 


These field representatives also call 
on food editors of newspapers and 
magazines and radio broadcasters. 
Often they are invited to be guest 
speakers on local radio programs. 
Sometimes they cooperate with gas 
and electric companies, or with news- 
papers, in putting on cooking schools. 
So popular are their presentations, 
and so well-received is their story of 
flour and the way they present it 
that they are booked up almost a 
year ahead. 


Here’s How They Work 


Perhaps a _ specific example will 
show how a call by an institute rep- 





Clarice Bloom 
. . She likes the wide-open spaces . 


resentative develops into an educa- 
tional undertaking. 

One of the field representatives, 
Pauline Girard, for example, calls on 
a regional school lunch supervisor. 
Miss Girard tells her the institute 
staff has developed some _ school 
lunch recipes. The recipes, she ex- 
plains, make use of the commodities 
supplied to schools by the Production 
and Marketing Administration. She 
explains how the use of enriched flour 
and breads can improve the food 
value of the lunch while at the same 
time keeping cost down. She shows 
the supervisor the recipes, and some- 
times pictures of the foods. The su- 
pervisor asks her to participate in a 
workshop for school lunch managers, 
when she will show them how to pre- 
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pare these foods. As she does so, she 
tells the story of the 6-way nourish- 
ment of breads. 

As soon as a field representative 
has made a “date” she sends that in- 
formation to the office, indicating the 
type of materials and the publicity 
needed. Miss Lam writes suitable pub- 
licity, tieing into it the names of lo- 
cal persons and places. She sends this 
story to the local newspaper, and to 
the local radio station, if there is one. 
Because the story is local news, it is 
usually given good coverage. 

The workshop or training school 
may be a baking demonstration, a 
participating-lesson in baking for 


THE EUREKA 
IN-SUSPENSION 


managers or cooks, or a showing of 
a series of colored slides which are 
really a demonstration in pictures. 
Each person attending the workshop 
is given copies of the recipes as well 
as leaflets giving information about 
the food value of enriched breads. 

These or similar sequences repeat 
themselves many times a year. So 
far this year institute representatives 
have made almost 3,000 calls, pre- 
sented 153 demonstrations, partici- 
pated in 20 workshops and training 
schools, given 32 radio talks. Already 
they have shown the new colored 
slides, available only since October, 
71 times. 
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The liaison that helps make this in- 
side-and-outside system work smooth- 
ly is provided by home economist 
Catherine Richards and Irene Jackson, 
secretary to Mrs. Snyder. The home 
economists in the field send schedules 
to Mrs. Jackson. She sees that orders 
for publicity copy and photographs 
go to Miss Lam. Recipe supplies and 
nutrition information are handled by 
Miss Richards, who is also responsible 
for field staff equipment. This in- 
cludes trunks of cooking utensils for 
use in demonstrations, and screens, 
projectors and edited slides. Miss 
Richards is the sixth member of the 
inside Staff. After trying her hand 


SCOURING —A radical advancement in Scouring ensuring the elimination of surface dirt and 
other impurities from grain. As distinct from previous types the operation is carried out ‘in- 
suspension’—the liberated grains of wheat or corn being freely mingled with currents of 


clean air. Specially designed beaters remove all surface trash. 


ASPIRATING —To ensure maximum aspirating efficiency the machine is equipped with three 
fans, each with a specific duty; feed, scouring cylinder and discharge. Eureka renowned aspira- 
tions, always good, this time perfection. In the in-suspension there is no transference of im- 
purities from one berry to another. IMMEDIATELY any form of surface dirt or extraneous 
matter is detached from the grain it is removed from the scourer by powerful and controlled 


air action. 


POLISHING —Continued application of beaters following the removal of valueless material 
gives a final polish to grain and ensures maximum purity. 


FULL INFORMATION ON REQUEST—WHEAT ... Bulletin 160; CORN ... Bulletin 168; 
CRACKED CORN ... Bulletin 169. 


Highest Efficiency Scouring 
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Lowest Power Scouring 


OMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YOR 


The Worlds Largest Lime of, Grain and Seed Cleaning Machinery 
























at stenography and secretarial work 
she decided that the best profession 
for a woman is home economics. She 
quit her job and went to Park Col- 
lege in Missouri to get training and 
a degree in home economics. 

The field staff consists of six home 
economists. They travel by car, cov- 
ering quite a large territory. Pauline 
Girard, who travels in the North- 
east, is a Connecticut Yankee. A 
graduate of Connecticut State Col- 
lege, she later studied at Columbia 
University. Before joining the insti- 
tute staff she was a home service 
consultant with a utility company. 
Her Irish wit, French imagination 
and considerable training in dramat- 
ics have helped make her demonstra- 
tions famous in her territory. This 
excerpt from a letter about Miss Gi- 
rard is typical. It was written to 
Mrs. Snyder by the head of the home 
economics department. in a college 
where Miss Girard had taught a les- 
son in baking to the classes in foods. 
Wrote the professor, ‘“We have been 
so very fortunate to have her over 
the years. She is such an inspiration- 
al person and has done such an ex- 
cellent piece of work in teaching 
breads in our foods classes. I have 
begun to feel that she is really a 
member of our staff. . . . I do so ap- 
preciate your making it possible for 
us to have this service, so please re- 
member us when you make plans for 
next year.” 


Joellene Vannoy in Southeast 


Joellene Vannoy, who travels the 
Southeast, is a west Texan who came 
to the institute by way of Arkansas. 
After graduating from Texas Tech- 
nological College she was a home 
demonstration agent in Texas for a 
while. Then she went to Columbia 
University. With a new master’s .de- 
gree in her pocket she became state 
food specialist on the extension staff 
in Arkansas. She makes her head- 
quarters in Atlanta, and her chief 
regret is that New York is not in the 
South. She is one of those rare Tex- 
ans who think New York is almost as 
wonderful as Texas. 

Miss Vannoy’s experience in exten- 
sion work has helped make her work 
with rural groups most effective. 
After she had participated in a pro- 
gram of one such state group the 
state leader wrote, “Don’t be sur- 
prised if the women of practically 
every county in this state demon- 
strate the foods you prepared. Sev- 
eral of the counties have already 
asked for one-day baking schools this 
year.” And a state school lunch su- 





Mrs. Wilma Tonn Lohmeyer repre- 
sents the institute on the West Coast. 
She hails from Kansas—specifically 
from a Kansas wheat farm. Here she 
takes a tea-ring from the oven dur- 
ing a demonstration. 
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pervisor wrote, “Our school lunches 
throughout the year will be better 
because of what our school lunch 
managers learned from Miss Van- 
noy.” 

The east central area of the U.S. 
is Helen Rodgers’ territory. Like Miss 
Vannoy, Miss Rodgers has worked 
closely with extension home econo- 
mists, both as a home demonstra- 
tion agent and as regional home eco- 
nomics supervisor during the days of 
the Farm Security Administration. 
Having grown up on a Missouri farm, 
in a family of brothers, she has a 
special liking for rural people. 

In fact, she says her idea of a 


Prince Charming is a rich farmer, 
specifically, a “handsome millionaire 
farmer.” Until he shows up, Miss 
Rodgers helps spread the gospel of 
enriched flour. Her success is indi- 
cated in a letter written by the sales 
manager of a Midwest group of utili- 
ties after his company had sponsored 
a Helen Rodgers baking demonstra- 
tion for almost 2,000 homemakers. 
He writes, “You had one of the finest 
demonstrations our company has ever 
promoted. We hope we can persuade 
you and the Wheat Flour Institute to 
let you come back for two more 
schools next summer.” 

Clarice Bloom, a Nebraskan, works 
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in the West Central area. She, too, 
grew up on a farm, studied at the 
University of Nebraska, and had ex- 
perience in extension work and as a 
regional supervisor for the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. She likes big 
country, and she is happily at home 
in the wide-open country and the big 
mountains in her territory. Miss 
Bloom especially likes working with 
young people. Last fall, after she had 
given talks to senior girls in a state 
university, the head of the home eco- 
nomics department wrote, “It is an 
inspiration to have a woman of Miss 
Bloom’s ability and personality talk 
to our college young people.” And a 









The new Allis-Chalmers 
free-swinging sifter is san- 


SANTARY ware ites 


Exterior of this unit is clean and smooth. There are 
no obstructing ledges, no dirt-catching cross bars. 
Inside walls are composed of smooth plywood panels. 
New neoprene rubber seals run from top to bottom 
inside sifter box. No machinery plush is used! Entire 
unit is clean looking and clean operating. It’s de- 
signed and built for greater flour mill sanitation. 

completely new 


NEW FEATURES! ‘sec 


ly in appearance but also in functional engineering. 
Outstanding new features include: Aluminum hold- 
down boxes with simple, convenient clamping handles 
. ». Sanitary, easy-to-clean aluminum bottom pockets 
. - « Neoprene rubber seals . . . Steel corner cables 
for time-saving leveling and hanging . . . Strong tub- 
ular steel channels . . . New tackless magnesium 
two-piece sieves available. 


It's a Modern Sifter 


ES, the new Allis-Chalmers free- 

swinging sifter is not only stream- 
lined in appearance, but also modern- 
ized throughout for better flour mill 
production. 


Years of research are reflected in its 
final design. And every line of its supe- 
rior construction is the result of A-C 
know-how and experience gained from 
a century of service to the flour mill 


The sifter has a 


_WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER 
OF FLOUR MILL EQUIPMENT 
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STREAMLINED! 2 


sifter. It's streamlined and it's new from front to back. 
Every section of this sifter is constructed of long-last- 
ing, sleek-looking, heavy plywood, smoothly finished. 
Sifter weight is supported entirely from the ceiling by 
reeds and strong steel cables. There's no floor mech- 
anism! Special easy-to-remove plywood panels cover 
central driving mechanism openings. 


EASY ADIUSTMENT! === 


ugal force and force of gravity . . . is simple and 
dependable. You get easy throw adjustment within 
2%” to 4” circle without adding or removing weights. 
Driving mechanism — located in center of sifter — 
can be operated by belt from above or below, or 
from motoreducer through vertical shaft. Main driv- 
ing shaft is mounted in self-aligning, heavy duty 
roller bearings. 


From Top to Bottom! 


industry. It's the newest in sanitary 
sifters—built for the cleaner housekeep- 
ing you want in your mill. 

Four and six section sizes are avail- 
able — with 12, 17, 22 or 27 sieves in 
each section. Prompt delivery is now 
being offered. 

Get full details from any AC sales 
office. Or write direct, using handy 
coupon. No obligation, of course. 
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4-H club girl writes Miss Bloom after 
a statewide 4-H Roundup, “All of us 
girls in nutrition were deeply inter- 
ested. I have used your recipes at 
home several times, and the family 
went overboard about them. I know 
the other girls will have similar re- 
sults.” 

‘Mrs. Wilma Tonn Lohmeyer repre- 
sents the institute in the West Coast 
area. After the wartime death of her 
bomber-pilot husband she felt she 
could do her best war service as a 
hospital dietician. She had had her 
training at Kansas State College, and 
at Michael Reese Hospital in Chicago. 
When the war was over she joined 
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Get your copy of new illustrated bulletin 
06B7180 on the streamlined Allis-Chalmers 
free-swinging sifter. Or perhaps you would 
like to have an Allis-Chalmers representative 
call to explain about this unit and other A-C 
flour mill equipment. Send convenient coupon 
at right for either or both of these services, 


No cost — no obligation. 
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the home economics faculty at the 
University of Illinois. Her ability to 
organize and present practical infor- 
mation brings forth such letters as 
this from the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of arranging a work- 
shop for West Coast home service 
home economists with electric com- 
panies. “I must write to tell you 
what an outstanding job Wilma Loh- 
meyer did at our workshop here. 
Without a doubt, Wilma does the fin- 
est presentation I have ever seen.” 


Louise Garrett Newest Member 


Louise Garrett is the newest mem- 
ber of the field staff. Her territory is 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS, 1102A SO. 70 ST. 


[] Please send illustrated bulletin 0687180 on 


( Would like to have Allis-Chalmers repre- 


her native Southwest. An east Texan, 
she graduated from Texas State Col- 
lege for Women at Denton. After 
teaching home economics in Dallas, 
she went to Iowa State College for a 
master’s degree in nutrition. She used 
this ‘training as regional supervisor 
in nutrition for the American Red 
Cross. She has a wide acquaintance- 
ship among nutritionists and public 
health workers in the Southwest 
which she now covers in the new car 
which she named The Green Turtle 
because the black Studebaker she or- 
dered last spring turned out to be 
green. In her public health work she 
has worked both with Negroes and 
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Missourian Helen Rodgers, institute 
representative in the east central 
states, says that growing up in a 
family of brothers is a good way to 
develop a sense of humor. She seems 
to be enjoying her task of demon- 
strating the proper way to handle 
bread dough. 





white people. After one of her dem- 
onstrations in a Negro college of 
home economics the head of the de- 
partment wrote, “Miss Garrett gave 
a splendid demonstration which was 
enjoyed by more than 100 persons— 
students and faculty—in our depart- 
ment. Thank you for sending her to 
us for this splendid work.” Her work 
with white leaders is equally appre- 
ciated. A chairman of a state nutri- 
tion committee writes, “The state 
committee is very grateful to the 
Wheat Flour Institute for making 
your services available to us. An edu- 
cational demonstration, professionally 
done, is one of the best teaching-aids 
we have.” 

Since the start of the Long Range 
Program the field representatives 
have taken advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to tie in with it and to tell 
the 6-way nourishment story. The “in- 
side” staff, too, has been called on 
for many extra services. The institute 
staff tests recipes and prepares 
menus for the Long Range publicity 
department. It makes the food photo- 
graphs that department distributes 
to newspapers and others. Lloyd El- 
lingwood and Mrs. Snyder often con- 
sult with each other. Although the 
institute still keeps its identity as the 
educational division of the Millers 
National Federation, as a part of the 
federation its facilities, its experience, 
its staff are used in the Long Range 
Program wherever they might be 
useful. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EASTERN COLORADO GETS 
FOUR NEW GRAIN HOUSES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
eastern Colorado wheat area is as- 
sured of 1.5 million bushels of ter- 
minal space next harvest, A. Des Mar- 
teau, head of the Des Marteau Com- 
mission Co., declared in Hutchinson 
last week. Four new 350,000-bu. ele- 
vators are going up at different 
points in this large area which, until 
a year ago, had no terminal storage. 

Mr. Des Marteau said contractors 
had experienced no difficulty with 
either labor or supplies and would 
have the new elevators ready by May 
1, 1949. They are located at Lamar, 
Granada, Haswell and Sheridan Lake. 
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To Your Health! 
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Take Care of Your Precious Eyesight 


YE injuries and infections of va- 
K rious kinds rank high in the 

list of lost-time accidents for 
industry. Early recognition and 
prompt treatment of infections which 
affect the eyes can return many men 
to work who would otherwise be ab- 
sent from their jobs for a long time. 


When practical prophylactic measures 
have failed and injury to the eye has 
occurred, complications can still be 
avoided by giving the affected eyes 
immediate medical attention. 
Irritation from both cereal dust and 
flour may cause conjunctivitis and 
blepharitis. The term conjunctivitis 


By Dr. W. Schweisheimer 


means inflammation of the conjunc- 
tiva, that is, the delicate membrane 
that lines the eyelids and covers the 
white of the eye. Common conjunc- 
tivitis may be caused, besides such 
mechanical irritation, by intense light 
or glare of the sun, or by rough 
weather conditions or the influence 
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of smoke and dust on the eyes. 

The common conjunctivitis or “pink 
eye” may be a temporary, harmless 
affection as far as permanent damage 
to the eye is concerned, but it may 
also be a sign of a serious injury. The 
eye looks bloodshot—hence the name 
pink eye. Sometimes the cornea is. 
irritated as well, which is the trans- 
parent part of the eye through which 
is seen the pupil, the dark hole in 
the middle of the eye. 

Most cases of conjunctivitis, espe- 
cially those connected with a light 
cold, disappear in short time. If the 
conjunctivitis goes on, as is frequent- 
ly the case when the eyes are ex- 
posed to flour and cereal dust day 
after day, there is itching and burn- 
ing in the eyes, and an unpleasant 
sensation of grit under the eyelids. 
A sticky secretion is poured out from 
the conjunctiva. Frequently the edges 
of the eyelids and the eye lashes are 
glued together in the morning, and 
this is one of the most striking signs 
of conjunctivitis. 

The eyes may become very painful 
after a day or so, and exposure to the 
bright light of the open air or a 
brightly lighted room causes acute 
discomfort. Often the conjunctiva dis- 
charges pus. The first step of any 
treatment is the removal of the ir- 
ritating cause, for example, remov- 
ing the small particles of flour or 
cereal dust which have settled on 
the surface of the eye. Cold com- 
presses may very well relieve the 
painful sensations until the doctor has 
started his local treatment of the 
conjunctiva. This consists of irriga- 
tions, antiseptic eye drops, and if 
necessary removal of the foreign body 
with a proper instrument. 

If light is hurtful to the eyes, they 
may be protected by a shade and by 
the use of dark glasses. As a rule, 
the eyes should not be bandaged in 
conjunctivitis, because this may pro- 
mote the formation of pus under the 
eyelids. 


Inflammation of the Lids 


The other eye irritation mentioned 
and caused by flour or cereal dust is 
blepharitis—inflammation of the lids. 
Blepharitis is a red, scaly condition 
of the lid margins. Some of the eye- 
lashes may drop out. The eyes tire 
readily, itch, tear and feel uncom- 
fortable in bright light. In extreme 
cases little ulcers are being formed. 
The milder and more frequent cases 
are painless, they require thorough 
cleansing of the eye, careful periodic 
removal of the scaly deposits from the 
lashes with a wet cotton swab, and 
the application of a mild ointment. 
The flour miller or worker with grain 
may be compelled to avoid exposure 
to the dust until the condition has 
cleared up entirely which may well 
take some time. 

Less frequent today is the inflam- 
mation of the cornea while it was 
more common in the days of the mill- 
stone. Still, small stiff particles of 
the cereal dust may produce a kerati- 
tis, as the inflammation of the cornea 
is called. Most of those small par- 
ticles are quickly eliminated by the 
movements of the eyelids as well as 
the immediate production of tears. 

In other cases they had time to 
produce a circumscribed and usually 
not very deep lesion on the cornea. 
When the little wound produced by 
those stiff particles goes deeper, con- 
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ditions may be more serious. In most 
cases, however, the lesion heals up 
in a comparatively short time and 
without lasting damage to the eye 
and the vision. The relative violence 
of those lesions of the cornea has 
been attributed to chemical sub- 
stances which are contained in the 
cereal dust. The cornea is the cir- 
cular window of the eye and is as 
clear as perfect glass. Whenever there 
is a break in one of its crystal-clear 
membranes, the corneal cells become 
opaque and vision is reduced. 

A miller, who has always enjoyed 
an excellent eyesight, notes that he 
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must push his head further and fur- 
ther away from his work in order 
to see exactly and distinctly. He is 
43 years of age—he is getting Old 
Sight or Presbyopia. 

Recently the problem of the pres- 
byopic worker has been discussed 
extensively in the medical press—no 
wonder when we consider that so 
many more older workers are busy 
now. Usually between ‘the ages or 40 
to 50 the condition of old sight be- 
gins to appear. It is actually a nor- 
mal change due chiefly to loss of 
elasticity in the crystalline lens of 
the eye. As a result of this change, 


which has nothing whatever to do 
with illness, the eye becomes less and 
less able to focus for close work. Con- 
sequently the man will push his work, 
or where this is not possible, his head, 
further away for exact vision. Peo- 
ple who were used to reading at 14 in. 
can no longer do so, they must hold 
the book farther away than that. 

To correct this presbyopic condi- 
tion, glasses are prescribed, the 
strength ranging from % to 3% op- 
tical units (diopters) depending upon 
the worker’s age. Different glasses may 
be needed for working at close range 
or reading, and for seeing in distance. 
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leavening for your 1949 sales curvy 


While you're looking for ways to give an upward twist to your 1949 sales 


curve on prepared mixes, look into these possibilities: 
1. IMPROVE YOUR QUALITY by using Monsanto Phosphates for leavening and 
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mineralization. Monsanto Phosphates are carefully manufactured from Mon- 


santo-refined elemental phosphorus of better than 99.9 per cent purity. You 
can depend upon them for uniform quality and uniform reaction. 


2. TEST YOUR QUALITY by sending samples of your product to Monsanto's 
kitchen laboratories. You'll get an unbiased report from cereal chemists of 
long experience. If improvements are advisable, you'll get valuable suggestions. 
This confidential service is yours without cost or obligation. 


For information on the free services of Monsanto's kitchen laboratories and 
for technical data on Monsanto Phosphates, please contact the nearest Mon- 
santo Sales Office, write or attach the coupon to your business letterhead. 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 1700 South Second 


Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston, Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Charlotte, 
Birmingham, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland. In Canada: Monsanto (Canada) Limited, Montreal. 


1700 South Second Street 
St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send: 


Nome 


____Information on Monsanto Kitchen Laboratories, 
—___Technical data on. 
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In such cases either two pairs of 
glasses are used alternately; or the 
miller uses bifocal glasses the upper 
part of which is ground for seeing in 
distance while the lower part is 
ground for objects at close range. 
The wearer of bifocal glasses has to 
get accustomed to them first, and 
this may take a few days. 

Some workers have the objection 
to bifocal glasses that they give away 
your age. This should not be of any 
importance in our times when, due 
to the proceeding length of the av- 
erage life, the percentage of older 
workers in the flour and grain indus- 
tries as well as in other industries 
is getting higher and higher. 

If conditions be uncorrected, the 
presbyopic may suffer from pain in 
the eyes, early fatigue, lachrymation 
(shedding tears), dimness of vision, 
frequent headaches. Many of those 
highly skilled and experienced older 
workers in the flour and grain indus- 
tries can continue to perform effi- 
ciently with jobs which need working 
at close range, if he has the proper 
eye glasses. 

Another simple but important sup- 
port to aging eyes is given by strong- 
er illumination. Workers with old 
sight prefer strong illumination in- 
stinctively because this produces the 
contraction of the pupils, and this im- 
proves the vision temporarily. Prop- 
er lighting helps greatly to avoid eye- 
strain, while improper lighting ac- 
tually shortens the duration of nor- 
mal seeing. The same holds true for 
flickering light at work. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Two Groups Named 
for Continuing 
Sanitation Studies 


CHICAGO—Two committees to in- 
vestigate separate phases of insect in- 
festation in grain and grain products 
have been named by Roy K. Durham, 

_director of the technical service de- 
partment of the Millers National 
Federation. 

The formation of the committees 
is in accordance with recommenda- 
tions made at a recent flour mill in- 
sect and rodent control conference 
held in Chicago. The conference, 
which was arranged by the federa- 
tion, was the result of a growing real- 
ization that more research is needed 
to solve some of the problems con- 
nected with insect and rodent control 
as well as maintenance of flour pur- 
ity. 

One committee, headed by Dr. R. T. 
Cotton, head of the Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, laboratory of the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, will study 
control of insect infestation in box- 
cars. Dr. Cotton has announced that 
he plans to conduct intensive research 
along these lines and suggested the 
selection of a volunteer committee 
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from the milling industry to collab- 
orate with him. 

The following mill representatives 
will complete the committee to work 
with Dr. Cotton: George S. O. Smith, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City; 
John Giertz, Kansas Milling Co., 


. Wichita, Kansas; Paul McSpadden, 


Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; A. J. Mattis, 
Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City, Mo.; Erick J. Kiteley, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; George B. Wagner, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
c. B. Long, Igleheart Bros., Inc., 
Evansville, Ind. 

The second committee, of which 
Mr. Wagner will serve as chairman, 
will study insect infestation within 
wheat kernels. Those attending the 
Chicago conference applauded the 
studies of J. C. Frankenfeld of the 
Manhattan, Kansas, entomology lab- 
oratory, which led to the develop- 
ment of a method to detect infesta- 
tion present inside wheat kernels. 

To hasten the day when the meth- 
od can be put to practical use, the 
following resolution was adopted by 
the conference: 

“In order to correlate the exist- 
ing isolated efforts and to concentrate 
upon an intensive research pro- 
gram, it is moved .that Durham as 
chairman, appoint a committee from 
this group which shall be representa- 
tive of the milling industry to coop- 
erate with Dr. Cotton in the develop- 
ment of means to determine more ac- 
curately: 

“1. Relative importance of hidden 
infestation within wheat kernels, and 

“2. Techniques and methods for the 
practical detection of such infesta- 
tion, and to accumulate such data 
as will support changes in the Fed- 
eral Grain Standards designed to 
more accurately express to the milling 
or other food processing industries 
the degree of contamination of cereal 
grains which are our principal raw 
products and which must be contam- 
inant free if we are to produce a 
human food free from undesirable 
extraneous material.” 

Serving with Mr. Wagner will be: 
Paul McSpadden, Commander-Lara- 
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bee Milling Co., Minneapolis; Eric 
J. Kiteley, International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis; John Giertz, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; Charles A. Wil- 
liams, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio; Eldon Smurr, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas; J. E.° Zvano- 
vec, National Biscuit Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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A-C Fan-Cooled Motors 


MILWAUKEE — Nine outstanding 
features of Allis-Chalmers totally- 
enclosed fan-cooled motors with tube- 





type air-to-air heat exchangers are 


described in a new bulletin released 


by the company. 

According to the bulletin, the prob- 
lem of efficiently removing heat loss- 
es without exposing electrical parts 
to harmful atmospheric conditions 
has been solved in these motors, 
which are available in squirrel cage, 
wound rotor and synchronous types, 
for vertical or horizontal installa- 
tion. 

Ratings of the motors range from 
150 h.p. at 1,200 r.p.m. to several 
thousand horsepower, at standard 
speeds of from 3,600 r.p.m. 
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The motors are adapted for service 
as power plant auxiliaries in oil fields, 
refineries and for many indoor and 
outdoor industrial applications, the 
bulletin points out. With some modi- 
fications, they can be made explosion- 
proof, suitable for Class I Group D 
service. For chemical plant installa- 
tions, the tubes, stator end plates 
and external fan can be made of 
stainless steel or other metals. . 

Copies of “Allis-Chalmers Totally- 
Enclosed Fan - Cooled Motors,” 
05B7150, are available upon request 
from Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 
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THE BOLTING CLOTH WITH 
the INGREDIENTS of PERFECTION 


® MATERIALS: Pure, raw silk is 
bought directly in the world’s leading 
markets. It is processed in our own 
factories, leaving the natural gum 
coating which protects the silk fiber 


against abrasion. 


® CRAFTSMANSHIP: A lifetime of @ 
training has brought Swiss Silk 
craftsmen to the top of the industry. 
Often weaving as many as 300 
threads to the inch with microscopic 
accuracy, these native workmen 
have become peerless at this intri- 


cate, skillful craft. 


SILK ... 


© CONTROL: Every operation from 
raw silk to the finished bolting cloth 
is supervised by experts whose aim 
is to help the miller produce better 
flour in a smooth swift flow. 


INSPECTION: Swiss Silk labora- 
tories guard the quality and accuracy 
of thread count for every yard of 
material produced. For over a cen- 
tury we have been proud to guar- 
antee without qualification SWISS 


IT IS THE FINEST BOLTING CLOTH MONEY CAN BUY 
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THE WORK OF THE FIRST BREAK ROLLS 


By Louis H. Gibson 


talk about the grading of wheat. 

It has its theoretical and practi- 
cal advantages. There are small and 
large grains of wheat in a general 
mass, and it is only the larger grains 
which receive the benefit of the first 
reduction. If the rolls are set properly 
for the large grains, they are too 


(Toiaien has been a great deal of 


open for those which are smaller, or 
if they are set properly for the small 
grains, the large ones are reduced too 
much. If there is a compromise, none 
but the medium-sized grains are prop- 
erly handled. There are very few mills 
that are carrying out this idea of the 
grading of wheat previous to its re- 
duction. There are few millers who 


do not recognize good reasons for so 
doing. The greatest practical ob- 
stacle in the way of accomplishing 
this result is that the successful 
grading machine—the one that is gen- 
erally recognized as being successful 
—has not been made. The great diffi- 
culty is in keeping them from clog- 
ging. Whenever this is gotten over, the 
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grading of wheat will be more com- 
mon in mills which employ more than 
one pair of rolls for the first reduc- 
tion. It is not necessary to carry the 
division of stock made necessary by 
the original difference in size further 
than the first break. In any event 
the first break is a sizing operation. 

On the same line it may be well to 
say that it is theoretically wrong to 
mix wheat for grinding, though it is 
for the most part a practical neces- 
sity. At one time the following ex- 
pression was made use of in this con- 
nection: “Of all the unreasonable, 
pernicious practices in milling, that 
of mixing wheat is the most to be 
wondered at. If a miller knows what 
he wants most, he knows that he 
wants wheat of a uniform texture; 





Louis H. Gibson wrote the follow- 
ing material nearly 70 years ago. 
Readers of his work have often com- 
mented that much of it might be 
written today, so aptly does it apply 
to milling problems. But the impli- 
cation of that statement is mislead- 
ing; if some of the problems of Mr. 
Gibson’s time had not since been 
solved, the operative miller could 
point to [ittle progress. For millers 
of today, Mr. Gibson's writings will 
serve as mirrors showing what prog- 
ress has been accomplished. They 
will also indicate improvements that 
might have been made. And in addi- 
tion to that, they make an amusing 
type of thoughtful reading, because 
many of his ideas—those about 
breaking and scalping, for example— 
strike an odd note when compared 
with standard and generally satisfac- 
tory practices of today. 





that is uniformly hard or soft. . 
Flour mixing is all right, and wheat 
mixing all wrong.” 

This is all right; but there are cir- 
cumstances which compel the miller 
to mix wheat previous to grinding. 
The mixing of flour in a mill in exact 
proportions is not a very simple mat- 
ter, and there are many millers who 
always see fit to grind hard and soft 
wheat together. For instance, in the 
winter wheat country it may often 
be desirable to mix in a certain pro- 
portion of hard, small Kansas wheat, 
which, by the way, makes most ex- 
cellent flour, with a certain other pro- 
portion of round, soft Fultz wheat 
on the other. This would involve a 
division in the first reduction bin so 
that the hard and soft wheat could 
be kept separate previous to grind- 
ing. Each grade could be smutted sep- 
arately; that is, at different times 
In this way the two grades of wheat. 
after passing through the rolls, would 
run together, and further on in th: 
process of manufacture they would 
run together, and further on in th« 
process of manufacture they would 
continue together. But this separate 
grinding on the first break will par- 
tially mitigate the evil of handling 
hard and soft, large or small whea‘ 
together. It is a fair venture to sa} 
that there is more mixing of wheat 
both in the spring and winter wheat 
sections at this time than ever before 
In the winter wheat region it is the 
mixing of hard and soft winter wheat: 
in the Northwest it is the same thing 
with the different varieties of spring 
wheat, and in both instances it is 
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brought about by the scarcity and 
superiority of the harder varieties. 
Notwithstanding that the mixing of 
wheat is not exactly the thing to do, 
it will be done a great deal more than 
the mixing of flour after its manufac- 
ture. ; 

To take up the first break: The ex- 
press purpose of this break is. to split 
the wheat in order to release the 
crease impurities. The writer will say 
that he has never seen a reduction 
machine which did this thing with 
any degree of completeness. It is fair 
to say that a good proportion of the 
grains are split, but not all by any 
means. There are many grains with 
the backs and ends knocked off and 
many which are cut lengthwise, but 
there is not that proportion of wheat 
which is split through the crease that 
is desirable. However, this end may 
soon be reached, as very many in- 
telligent millers and mill builders 
are working for a better first break 
machine. 

With roller machines there are 
means and arrangements for the ex- 
press purpose of making a satisfac- 
tory first break. The writer has lately 
heard of two rolls with very coarse 
corrugations, say two to the inch. 
Then there are machines with one of 
these coarsely corrugated rolls run- 
ning against a smooth roll. The ex- 
periment has been tried of running 
sharp cut rolls of the ordinary corru- 
gation—eight to the inch—at integral 
motion; that is, both at the same 
speed. The more common way is to 
run such rolls two to one, the sharp 
part of the corrugations together. 
A very fair break with sharp cut rolls 
can be made by running the dull 
backs together. This can be done by 
running what is ordinarily intended 
for the slow roll, fastest. 

It is a common expression that the 
iron disc machine makes the best first 
break, but while this may be so, it is 
also true that it makes more flour 
than is made by rolls. 

A satisfactory first reduction by 
‘any machine can never be made un- 
less the wheat is graded, for where- 
as four corrugations to the inch is the 
proper number for the largest grains 
of wheat, or for wheat as it goes on 
to the rolls in an ungraded condition, 
it is fair to say that smaller corru- 
gations—say six to the inch—should 
be used for smaller wheat. This is 
where smooth and corrugated rolls 
run together. 

After the stock leaves the roils it 
goes to a reel clothed with 18 and 20 
wire, Sometimes a sieve has been 
used; but whatever preference one 
might have for a sieve elsewhere, it 
cannot be said to have a place as a 
first break scalper. A reel 3 ft. long 
will make a complete separation for 
a 500-bbl. mill on soft winter wheat, 
and one 2 ft. long would do the same 
thing on a 100-bbl. mill, though it 
would not give the scouring and de- 
taching action which was mentioned 
in connection with this reel. Two feet 
might be a little short where the 
wheat is spouted into the reel in 
Such a way that it does not discharge 
Close at the head, but it would be 
safe to say that where the stock has 
full benefit of the 2 ft. of reel, it 
would no doubt do its work well as 
> scalping, but would do little scour- 

g. 
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The motion of the reel is inclined 
to assist the work of the rolls in that 
it will separate the pieces of wheat 
that remain together after leaving 
the rolls, and which have not been 
entirely broken thereby. This is one 
place where the work of a disinte- 
grator is useful, and a reel answers 
this purpose very well. It completes 
the unfinished work of the rolls; it 
jars the pieces of wheat apart and 
liberates the crease impurities, as 
well as the middlings. Some one ad- 
vises the use of a centrifugal reel 
for this purpose, and there is mention 
made of where such reels have been 


used as smutters, covering them with 
steel wire cloth. 

It has been questioned many times 
whether the flour from the first break 
was really of the objectionable char- 
acter usually attributed to it. An ex- 
amination of the flour certainly ought 
to settle this question. We know that 
it makes a muddy, black dough, with- 
out any of the qualities of good flour. 
As to the seam dirt, the writer is in- 
clined to think that it is there, the 
form of the receptable being such as 
would retain dirt and dust. It is cer- 
tainly such as would render it difficult 
of access by the ordinary cleaning 
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machinery. If it is desirable to scour 
the more accessible portions of the 


grain, it is certainly desirable that - 


those less accessible should be treat- 
ed in the same way, so far as it is 
economically possible. It is possible 
insofar as the first break will split 
the wheat, and the first break scalper 
will scour it. The splitting of it, and 
the general disturbance of the kernel 
by being crushed, is calculated to re- 
lease the crease or seam dirt when it 
is first submitted to the action of 
the reel. The first break scalper is a 
good deal like a rolling screen. It 
screens and sifts the wheat after it 
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OV is, it’s a refreshing and enjoyable experi- 


ence ... working with the new Sprout- 
Waldron “480” rolls! @It’s so easy to make 
primary and secondary roll adjustments. With 


the micrometric control, adjust- 
ments are accurate, too. A flip of 
the wrist and you have one-point 
roll control. Likewise, individual- 
ly controlled feeder rolls. @These 
are just a few of the operational features which 


make the new Sprout-Waldron “480” mill so 
outstanding. We could detail its self-cleaning 
features ... tell you all about its easily re- 
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has been submitted to the first re- 
duction rolls. For this it is a most 
valuable machine, It is a scourer to 
a great extent in the nature of its 
construction. On account of this 
scouring action the flour made by 
the first break rolls and in the reels 
will be bad. The scourings go into 
the first break flour and the quality 
of this flour indicates the action of 
the first break scalper as a cleaning 
machine. 

Aside from the merit of the first 
break operation, as here suggested, 
there is the additional merit of its 
quality as a preparatory machine. 
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Even if it did not remove any of 
the dust or bad flour, or if the first 
break scalpers did not scour the 
wheat in any degree, in fact if there 
was no immediate result from its 
use, it would still be a necessity 
for gradual reduction milling; it 
would be a necessity as a reduction 
machine. It splits and breaks the 
wheat in a way suited to the action 
of the subsequent reduction machin- 
ery. The second break does the same 
thing in a measure. After the wheat 
has been broken and split in the 
coarse way that it is by the first 
break, it is then possible for the fine- 


ly corrugated rolls to reach the stock 
in a way to separate the flour and 
the middlings therefrom. This is a 
merit of the first break machine 
which has not always been appre- 
ciated, and the more it is thought 
about the more it will be appreciated. 
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Preventing Rust 


HERE is no greater economic 

I waste than that which follows 
neglect in protecting metal sur- 
faces with rust inhibitive and pre- 
servative coatings. Such coatings 


TO THE OLD-FASHIONED MILLER CAME MANY 
GRAINS—wheat, corn, oats, rye—to be ground into 
flour. Modern milling practice loses some of the great 
nutritional benefits present in Nature’s wheat because 
of consumers’ demand for patent flour. Millers, rec- 
ognizing this, took the initiative in restoring to white 
flour, through enrichment, the health-giving qualities 
present in wheat. Their achievement in making their 
flour whiter and finer and nutritionally more bene- 
ficial, is acclaimed by physicians and nutritionists. 
Millers are Keeping Faith with Nature. 
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You, as a miller, can feel proud of your own, and your industry's 
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should be of proper character, and 
should be applied and subsequently 
maintained in the manner prescribed 
for their use. A three-color process 
for the preservation of metal is truly 
a successful scientific development. 
No single paint material can be ex- 
pected to meet all of the unusual ex- 
posures which may be encountered. 

In the problem of metal preserva- 
tion, the agents of destruction divide 
themselves into two groups. These 
are moisture and oxygen, accelerated 
by acid attack and light and heat 
rays of the sun, rain, sleet, wind, ice, 
freezing, thawing expansion, contrac- 
tion, vibration and formation of rust 
under a paint film which is not in- 
hibitive in nature. In protecting met- 
al surfaces from the attacks of cor- 
rosion it is imperative that all rust be 
removed. Then a truly corrosion- or 
rust-inhibitive primer should be ap- 
plied. Following this should be a 
finishing coat of materials of the 
proper type and color. 

Unless a primer which possesses 
definite rust inhibitive properties is 
applied, corrosion will in many cases 
be found taking place beneath the 
paint film. In this connection, alumin- 
um paint does not seem to possess 
rust inhibitive properties. Therefore 
it is not considered a good primer 
for metal surfaces. It is, however, an 
excellent finishing coat material 
where this type of finish is desired. 
At one time red lead was considered 
the best type of inhibitive metal pri- 
mer available. In recent years, va- 
rious combinations of red lead, zinc 
sulphate, iron oxide and blue lead 
have come into the picture. Some of 
these combinations possess more rust 
inhibitive characteristics than others. 
One of the best has proven to be a 
combination of lead and iron oxides. 

In some areas both exterior and in- 
terior metal surfaces are exposed to 
excessive moisture conditions. Such 
abnormal exposures make it advis- 
able to use the best possible type of 
corrosion inhibitive finish. For this 
purpose it has been found that a 
primer consisting of zinc chromate 
and iron oxide in a 100% phenolic 
resin or bakelite vehicle is highly 
satisfactory. 

When the protection of new and 
old galvanized iron surfaces is in- 
volved it is preferable to apply a pri- 
mer which has been specifically for- 
mulated for use on such surfaces. 
For this purpose a primer consisting 
of zinc dust and a suitable vehicie 
has proven the most efficient. 
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Starting a Diesel 
Engine 


Diesel engines, when located in un- 
heated buildings, may be rather hard 
to start in the winter time. A diesel 
engine does not have an ignition sys- 
tem, but is dependent upon the tem- 
perature resulting from compression 
of the gas for setting off the explo- 
sion within the cylinders. Therefore, 
if the engine cylinder is cold, it will 
absorb much of the heat generated 
by compression and the gas will not 
explode. 

In order to ignite diesel fuel oil, 
the temperature must be as high as 
800 or 1,000° F. The compression 
corresponding to those temperatures 
varies from 350 to 500 Ibs. per sq. in. 
All of these things are more or less 
variable, depending upon the kind of 
fuel, the original temperature of the 
fuel and air, the type of injector or 
atomizer, etc. 

Present-day diesel engines are 
equipped with mechanical starters 
but in instances of extreme cold even 
these mechanical starters may fail to 
function properly. 
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~The History of Bolting Cloth 
By J. J. Ross 


factor in the manufacture of 

flour, and without it the present 
high standard of wheat flour could 
not have been reached, nor could it 
be maintained. The history of flour 
milling as we know it pretty much 
parallels the developments in the 
manufacture of silk bolting cloth. 

None of us here can remember 
when a fine quality of bolting silk was 
not available, nor can we appreciate 
the handicaps in the manufacture of 
wheat flour when a good separating 
medium was not available. 

My knowledge of bolting cloth and 
the history of its development is nat- 
urally limited to the years in which 
I have been a miller and a bolting 
cloth dealer, to the literature pub- 
lished by bolting cloth manufactur- 
ers, and to a visit to the bolting cloth 
manufacturing plants in Switzerland 
and France in 1930. More particularly 
am I indebted to the bolting cloth 
firm of Dufour & Co. of Thal, Switz- 
erland and to Fritz Tobler, now of 
New York, raised in and trained to the 
business with Dufour & Co., one of 
the leading manufacturers of Swiss 
bolting silk, and from whom I quote 
liberally in this paper. 

Wheat has been an article of hu- 
man diet for many centuries, for the 
most part prepared for baking by 
very crude implements and machin- 
ery. The refining process was not 
begun in earnest until the invention 
of bolting cloth, substantially as it is 
known today, which was begun in 
about 1830. Of course, some type of 
sifter or scalping cloths had been 
used previously. The Romans are sup- 
posed to have used fabrics made of 
horse hair. In the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries a cloth for bolt- 
ing was made of linen in Holland and 
England, and probably before that 
time fabrics made of wool and cot- 
ton were used. 

It is a coincidence that bolting 
cloth, which plays such an important 
part in the making of man’s most 
essential food, has its origin in the 
lowest of all creatures—the worm. 
Before bolting cloth is ready to be 
used in your mill it undergoes a proc- 
ess which is hardly equaled in num- 
ber of operations by any other article 
in common use. Eggs, which are to be 
silk worms later on, are hatched by a 
process of incubation peculiar to the 
industry. They are preserved through 
the winter months until April in a 
kind of cold storage, and about May 
they are placed in warm buildings 
so that the course of hatching may 
be completed, after which time the 
Smallest imaginable worm arrives. 
These minutely small animals are 
then nourished upon the leaves of 
the mulberry tree until they have at- 
tained their full growth, which is 
about the size of a man’s little fin- 
ger. When they have reached their full 
growth, which in Europe and in the 
Near East is about June, the worms 
begin to spin their cocoons. As the 
worms are kept indoors it is neces- 
Sary for the farmers to place branches 
in the rooms so that the worms may 
Climb into them and perfect their 
shells as nature ordained they should 
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do. The cocoons are completed in from 
six to eight days, after which they 
are taken to the market and sold to 
the spinners while life still remains 
within. 

The first step taken by the spinner 
is to destroy that spark of life, which 
he does by placing the cocoons in 
ovens heated at six temperatures 
with sufficient steam circulating to 
suffocate the worms but at the same 
time not to burn the silk. The silk 
is now to be spun from the cocoon, 
which is a very. delicate operation 
and requires practice and skill. High 
quality bolting cloth is spun from the 
best white cocoons, and the thread 
of the cocoon must be exceptionally 


even, smooth, strong and elastic. As 
many kinds of cocoons are deficient 
in some respect or other, careful 
selection of the raw materials is of 
the highest importance. The more 
so, as some of the best races of silk 
worms have proved to dgenerate after 
a certain space of time, and new 
races have had to be traced to pro- 
duce cocoons fit for the manufacture 
of first-class bolting cloth. 

In the silk bolting cloth trade, the 
construction of the weave of the cloth 
has always been called “gauge 
weave,” but the technical and only 
correct name is leno weave. Leno 
weave is a general term applied to 
all classes of weaves, of a peculiar 
structure, in which some of the warp 
and threads do not lie parallel with 
but are twisted partly around other 
ends. Fabrics of taffeta or plain 
weave construction. are not silk bolt- 
ing cloth. Leno weave assures the sta- 
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bility of the fabric and the regular- 
ity of the mesh. 

The year 1830 marks the beginning 
of the silk bolting cloth industry as 
it is known today. In this year Peter 
Anton Dufour, a Frenchman, came 
to Zurich, Switzerland. He is sup- 
posed to have invented a new kind 
of loom, which permitted the manu- 
facture of a leno fabric with very 
regular, rectangular mesh openings. 
He started the manufacture of silk 
bolting cloth while in the employ of 
the silk weaving firm of Henry Bod- 
mer of Zurich. In 1833 he made him- 
self independent and formed a com- 
pany of his own—Dufour & Co., Thal, 
Switzerland. 

About the same time the manufac- 
ture of silk bolting cloth was started 
in France, and we have been advised 
that the founder of this industry was 
a Mr. Hennecart, about 1836. The 


(Continued on page 24a) 
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“SHUTTLE BRAND” SILK BOLTING CLOTH 
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Distributors: 
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DIABLEND Top Quality | — 


MALTED WHEAT FLOUR 


It is essential that your hard wheat flours bake 
consistently to your established standards. But 
improper diastatic treatment can spoil your 
most careful wheat selection and milling 
methods. 


DIABLEND malted wheat flour assures you 


factured to a standard level of maltose, milled 
so it is free flowing for accurate feeding. 





We will provide samples for experimental work 
in your own laboratory, or you may send to us 





of uniform quality and quantity of diastatic 
action. Selected wheat is malted in our own 
malt plant under automatically controlled at- 
mospheric conditions. DIABLEND is manu- 


samples of your untreated flours for analysis. 
Maltose or gassing power analyses in our labo- 
ratory are free to DIABLEND users. Ask for 
a sample and quotation of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 
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Fat Acidity Test 





(Continued from page 1a) 


of damaged kernels (as determined 
for grading purposes) for the 245 
samples of corn was found to be 
+0.90, and between fat acidity and 
the logarithm of the percentage ger- 
mination the coefficient was —0.85 for 
the 209 samples studied. 


The Fat Acidity Test 
Fat acidity is defined as the num- 
ber of milligrams of potassium hy- 
droxide required to neutralize the 
free fatty acids from 100 grams of 
grain (moisture-free basis). The test 


is performed by extracting the fats 
and fatty acids from a weighed por- 
tion of freshly ground grain with 
petroleum ether or benzene and de- 
termining the free fatty acid con- 
tent of the extract by titration of the 
extract dissolved in equal parts by 
volume of benzene and ethyl] alcohol. 
The details of the procedure are 
published in Official and Tentative 
Methods of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists (1). 


Fat Acidity as An Index of Storage 
Risk 


The rate at which grain deterio- 
rates in storage depends to a large 
degree on its moisture content. 
Grain, if sufficiently dry, will keep 
for years with little deterioration in 
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usually undergoes rapid spontaneous 
heating and may become completely 
spoiled within a few days. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is often impossible 
to predict with any reasonable de- 
gree of accuracy how rapidly an in- 
dividual lot of grain will heat or 
otherwise deteriorate in storage 
merely from a knowledge of its mois- 
ture content. Different lots of the 
same kind of grain of equal moisture 
content when stored under identical 
conditions often behave quite differ- 
ently in respect to their tendency to 
heat spontaneously. Obviously, fac- 
tors other than, moisture content and 
initial storage ‘temperature have an 
important influence on storage be- 
havior. 


Since it frequently has been noted 
that unsound grain tends to heat 
more readily than sound grain stored 
under similar conditions, controlled 
experiments were performed on a 
laboratory scale to determine wheth- 


quality, while wet grain in storage 
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Fig. 3. . pili percentage increase 
in acidity values of corn correspond- 
ing with lowering commercial grade. 


er or not the degree of soundness as 
measured by the fat acidity test 
would be of any value as a supple- 
mental index of storage behavior (4). 
More than 100 samples of commercial 
corn covering wide ranges in both 
moisture content and fat acidity 
values were placed in one-quart vac- 
uum bottles and the bottles were 


Table 1—Data on hard red winter wheat samples from bins H-2-W and H-1-E at 
Hays, Kansas, 1937 


Amino- 

Days in Damaged Germina- Fat Phosphate acid Total 
storage Odor kernels, % tion, %* acidityt acidityt acidityt acidity? 
Bin H-2-W; , ee 14. 5% 

1 Normal 0.0 57 106 184 
7 Normal 0.2 "” 3 60 107 188 
13 Normal 0.1 80 22 60 105 187 
20 Normal 0.2 60 23 59 108 19: 
27 Normal 0.2 66 25 62 104 191 
34 Normal 1.0 53 26 63 105 19 
48 Normal 5.0 17 33 69 103 205 
55 Musty 5.7 18 40 75 103 21 
Bin H-1-E; Moisture 15.35% 

1 Normal 0.0 73 25 57 118 20( 
7 Normal 0.2 60 28 58 116 20 
13 very slightly musty 4.0 47 33 63 115 211 
16 Musty 3.8 46 34 63 115 21° 

20 Musty 4.3 24 45 66 116 

27 Normal 4.5 16 50 72 114 236 
34 Musty 5.4 11 52 74 114 24( 
41 Musty 7.0 7 56 78 112 24( 
48 Musty 4.7 8 54 82 111 247 
55 Musty 5.0 9 55 83 112 251 


*Normal plus abnormal germination. 


tIn terms of milligrams of KOH required t 


> 


neutralize the acids from 100 grams of wheat (moisture-free basis). tFat acidity plus phos- 


phate acidity plus amino-acid acidity. 
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Fig. ah: Average pinadiiting’ in 
crease in acidity values of corn corre- 
sponding with decreasing viability. 


placed in an incubator held at 90° F 
Temperature readings were taken 
of the corn in each bottle at frequent 
intervals in order to determine the 
rate, if any, at which each sample 
underwent spontaneous heating as a 
result of respiration. The results ob- 
tained indicated clearly that at any 
given moisture content level the ten- 
dency of the corn to heat increased 
with increasing initial fat acidity. 
Thus it was shown that the rate at 
which corn would heat in this ex- 
perimental type of storage could or- 
dinarily be predicted more accurately 
from a knowledge of both the mois- 
ture content and the fat acidity value 
than from a knowledge of the mois- 
ture content alone, 

Figure 5 shows the relationships 
among fat acidity, moisture content, 
and rate of heating that apply under 
the experimental conditions used. 
From the curves in this figure it may 
be seen that at 15% of moisture corn 
with a fat acidity of 20 or less would 
not be expected to show any appre- 
ciable spontaneous heating but corn 
with a fat acidity of 100 would be 
expected to show an average rise of 
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2° F. in temperature per 24 hours. 
Likewise, corn containing 20% of 
moisture would be expected to show 
an average rise of only 2° F. in tem- 
perature per 24 hours if the fat acid- 
ity is 20, but if the fat acidity is 100 
the predicted rise in temperature in 
24 hours would be nearly 14° F. 

It should be emphasized that the 
curves in Figure 5 may be used for 
predicting rates of heating only for 
corn in experimental storage under a 
given set of conditions, and it is not 
probable that the same curves would 
be applicable to corn or other grains 
in commercial storage. It is reason- 
able to expect, however, that under 
any normal storage condition, either 
commercial or experimental, analo- 
gous relationships will hold and that 
the fat acidity value should prove to 
be a useful tool in evaluating grain 
in terms of anticipated storage be- 
havior. 


Other Factors Involved 


Information obtained from practi- 
cal studies of grain in commercial 
storage indicates that although fat 
acidity values may be very helpful 
in predicting the storage behavior of 
grain, other factors, as yet unknown, 
also have a marked influence on the 
tendency of grain to heat and deteri- 
orate. Different lots of sound grain 
of uniformly low fat acidity and of 
the same moisture content often show 
marked differences in their tendency 
to heat in storage. The types and 
quantities of fungi and bacteria pre- 
sent may account in part at least for 
these differences. Much more research 
needs to be done before it will be 
possible to predict in advance the 
storage behavior of grain with a high 
degree of accuracy. 

The evidence that has been accumu- 


lated indicates that the fat acidity 
test is probably more reliable than 
any other available reasonably sim- 
ple single test for estimating the 
relative soundness of different lots 
of grain. It also apears to be of value 
as an index of potential storage risk. 
It is not contended that the presence 
of free fatty acids in grain above the 
levels normally found in sound grain 
in any way causes a condition of un- 
soundness or an increased storage 
risk. It appears, however, that an 
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Rate of Healing, °F per 2% howe 







Percent Moisfare 
Fig. 5. Relation among moisture 


content, fat acidity, and rate of heat- 
ing for corn in experimental storage. 
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Wé&T Merchen Scale Feeders— 
Again Proven by Performance 


W&T Merchen Scale Feeders, blending BY WEIGHT once again have 



































































































proven their worth as reliable, economical feeders. 


A typical example of their dependable foolproof operation is shown in 
the installation pictured. All 9 of these feeders are interlocked for automatic, 
continuous blending operation. The installation is designed so that if bridg- 
ing or arching in hoppers occurs or if any feeder is starved of material the 
entire blending operation will automatically stop — thus protecting the 
formula. In addition,each feeder motor can be manually operated by push 
button and as an added safety feature, any power failure will automatically 
shut down the entire system. 


Other major design ehasncterieticn of W&T Merchen Scale Feeders 
include: 


Capacity—9” Belt—from a few ounces up to 500 pounds per minute. 


18” Belt—from a few ounces up to 3000 pounds per minute. 


FEED RANGE—a wide range of feed rates and arrangements is possible to 


accommodate different materials and operating conditions. 


given period. 





CONTROL 
NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


FEED REGISTER—permits calculation of total amount fed during any 


CONSTRUCTION—sturdy, dust tight and corrosion resistant. 


Write now and learn how feeding BY WEIGHT with the W&T Merchen 
Scale Feeder can cut your feeding costs. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, 
CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL 
NEWARK 1, 


INC. 
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increase in the free fatty acid content 
of grain, as measured by the fat 
acidity: test, tends to occur simul- 
taneously with, and therefore serves 
as a useful index of, other more ob- 
scure and less easily measured 
changes that are more directly asso- 
ciated with the processes of deter- 
ioration. 

If the fat acidity test could be 
made sufficiently rapid and simple it 
should prove to be of considerable 
practical value in the routine in- 
spection of grain and would provide 
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a better measure of soundness than 
any of the tests now applied in grain 
inspection procedures. Under the Re- 
search and Marketing Act a project 
has recently been initiated at the 
Beltsville, Md., laboratories of the 
Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to explore this 
possibility, with a view that it even- 
tually may be possible to incorporate 
into the Official Grain Standards of 
the U.S. a really practical fat acidity 
test, and thus to provide an improved 


Table 2—Average values for fat acidity, phosphate acidity, amino-acid acidity and total 
acidity of 252 samples of corn classified by grade according to the factor, “damaged 


kernels” 
Damaged No. of 
Grade kernels, % samples 
1 0 - 3.0 88 
2 3.1- 5.0 46 
3 5.1- 7.0 28 
4 7.1-10.0 31 
5 10.1-15.0 28 
Sample grade over 15.0 31 


*Acidity is expressed as the number of m 


Fat Phosphate Amino-acid Total 
acidity* acidity* acidity* acidity* 
17 73 1 207 
26 75 118 219 
36 77 114 227 
46 92 120 258 
53 99 127 279 
125 158 170 453 


illigrams of potassium hydroxide required to 


neutqgalize the acids extracted from 100 grams of corn (moisture-free basis). 


Table 3—Average acidity values of 209 samples of corn classified according to germinability 


Germination, No. of Fat 
samples acidity 

90-100 31 15 

80- 89 54 20 

70- 79 21 26 

50- 69 29 36 

30- 49 26 42 

10- 29 21 51 

0 9 27 117 


*Acidity is expressed as the number of m 
neutralize the acids extracted from 100 gram 
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2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. Telephone—Grand 2454 Kansas City 10, Mo. 


Phosphate Amino-acid Total 
° acidity* acidity* acidity* 
73 204 
69 114 203 
79 121 226 
80 115 231 
87 120 249 
104 128 283 
130 158 405 


illigrams of potassium hydroxide required to 
s of corn (moisture-free basis). 
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measure of grain storage and process- 
ing values. 
¥ ¥ 
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(Continued from page 19a) 


manufacturers of this period may 
have claimed to invent the leno weave 
(gauge twisting). However, this style 
of weave had been known long be- 
fore that time. Some people believe 
that the name gauze has been derived 
from the city of Gaza in Palestine. 





Close Up View of 16 Per Inch Getchell Cut 


W E are specialists in the grinding and corrugating of rolls 
and our mechanics have been chosen and-trained to give 
customers the best service possible. We are prepared to fur- 
nish practically any style or type of corrugation required. 


We operate a tool-making plant for producing any stand- 
ard or special corrugating tool—for corrugating rolls suitable 


to the requirements of the wheat that is available for grinding. 


It is our pledge that we will give you the best service 
obtainable anywhere. Let us do your roll grinding and corru- 


gating. We guarantee prompt, top-notch work. 
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(See Encyclopedia Britannica under 
“Gauze.”) This style of weave was 
undoubtedly used in Switzerland as 
early as 1830 and probably in France 
as early as 1836. 

Certain improvements in the looms 
were made by these early manufac- 
turers, which permitted the manufac- 
ture of a much more uniform fabric, 
as far as the regularity of the mesh 
was concerned. 

In about 1860 the grit gauzes were 
introduced by Dufour & Co. 

The history of silk bolting ‘cloth 
from 1830 to today has no spectacular 
features. At first only a few numbers 
were manufactured and new numbers 


Imagine You 


\ geet 
@ Probably you’d 2 : 
look terrible. But 

one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
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Salt usually 
cakes in excessive RNY; 
humidity, because pathy J - }> 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example. 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 Ibs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 

















Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 





DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
SALT 
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added whenever a demand ex- 
isted. In its early days, bolting cloth 
was used in flour mills only, but to- 
day it is being used in many differ- 
ent industries. Steady improvements 
in the quality of the cloth and in 
the regularity of the meshes have 
kept step with increased demands by 
industry for a more regular fabric. 
Today, silk bolting cloth is still the 
most satisfactory sifter cloth for 
many products, and it meets the very 
rigid standards of perfection demand- 
ed by modern industry. 

Regarding the method of number- 
ing, I can give you the following in- 
formation: 

The number of standard, extra and 
double extra quality has no strict 
system as a basis. I do not know why 
certain numbers were chosen to rep- 
resent a certain mesh count and I 
do not know the origin of the sym- 
bols X, XX and XXX. The triple 
extras, which were, no doubt, not 
part of the original line of bolting 
cloths, have by purpose a different 
mesh count than the other qualities. 
As you know, No. 6XXX counts the 
same as No. 5XX; No. 7TXXX the 
same as No. 6XX, and so on. This 
was done in order to have the meshes 
of the XX quality match more closely 
the meshes of the same number in 
the XX quality. 

As mentioned before, the grit 
gauzes were introduced in 1860. At 
that time the Vienna inch was cur- 
rently used in Switzerland. The num- 
bers of the grit gauzes were chosen 
to represent the number of meshes 
per Vienna inch. This is true for 
the Dufour quality. The grit gauze 
numbers of the Bodmer brand indi- 
cate the number of meshes per Eng- 
lish inch. The Wydler, Schindler and 
Excelsior brands are also based on 
the Vienna inch, with the exception 
of the XXX grit gauzes in Schindler 
brand. This brand has a lower mesh 
count in the XXX G.G. than in the 
regular grit gauze, in order’ to have 
the mesh size of the XXX G.G. cor- 
respond more closely to the mesh size 
of the regular quality. Let me give 
you one example: 


Meshes per 
English inch 
el NO ee a 58 
No. 60 G.G. Wyler .......ccccsecees 58 
No. 60 G.G. Excelsior ...........+++. 58 
No. 60 G.G. Schindler ............... 58 
Nee OO GG, BOGMer .... oss ccc ccccscs ys 60 
Meshes per inch 
No. 60 XXX G.G. Dufour ............ 
No. 60 XXX G.G. Wydler ............ 58 
No. 60 XXX G.G. Excelsior .......... 58 
No. 60 XXX G.G. Schindler .......... 54% 
No. 60 XXX G.G. Bodmer ........... 60 


This is to be kept in mind whenever 
one brand is replaced by another 
brand. 

Raw silk is purchased and sold in 
accordance with certain standards of 
quality. Every country with a fairly 
well developed silk industry has cer- 
tain accepted standards of quality 
which serve to classify the raw silk 
according to quality (excellent, high, 
good, medium, etc.). The standards 
are based on weight of the silk, even- 
ness, neatness and cleanness of the 
thread and in certain instances on 
some other properties of the thread, 
such as strength and elasticity. The 
standards used by different countries 
are not the same: for example, the 
standard used in Switzerland and the 
one used in the U.S.A. (which corre- 








GooD RESULTS With SOUND ECONOMY 
Kill includes egglife and larvae. Destroys 
rodents without carcass nuisance. Cylinders 
“8 to 180 lbs., and handy 1 Ib. dispenser 
bottles, each in sealed can, 12 to case. 
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sponds closely to the Japanese stand- 
ard) are different, but they both have 
the same result; to provide a proper 
method for measuring the quality of 
the silk thread. 

You millers who take account of 
the moisture content of the wheat 
which you mill will be interested to 
know that the moisture content of 
raw silk is a matter of equal impor- 
tance to the manufacturers of bolt- 
ing cloth, when they purchase from 
the importers. Like grain, it will ab- 
sorb water to the extent of more 
than 20% of its own.weight. A buy- 
er of raw silk wants to be certain 
that he is not buying water, but silk, 
and since the price of silk is quoted 
by weight it has become necessary 
to set a certain percentage as the 
“normal” percentage. It is the main 
duty of the official silk conditioning 
houses to determine the proper weight 
of the silk. 

It is my understanding that prac- 
tically all of the raw silk purchased 
by and used by the manufacturers of 
bolting cloth in Switzerland and 
France is grown and spun around 
the Mediterranean, principally in 
Italy. 

As far as I know, the standards 
used in France, Switzerland and Italy 
are about the same. The good quality 
of Swiss bolting cloth is partly the 
result of the very careful buying prac- 
ticed by the manufacturers. They use 
only the highest grade of raw silk. 

The countries which manufacture 
silk bolting cloth are Switzerland, 
France, Italy, Germany, Japan and 
possibly Soviet Russia. 

The importation of silk bolting 
cloth for milling purposes is con- 
trolled by paragraph 1626 of the U.S. 
Custom Tariff. It reads as follows: 

Par. 1626. Bolting cloths composed 
of silk, imported expressly for milling 
purposes, and so permanently marked 
as not to be available for any other 
use, 

The Customs Regulations of the 
U.S. state: 


Art. 454. . . (b) As a prerequisite. 


to the free entry of bolting cloth un- 
der this provision of the law, it must 
be indelibly marked with a mark 
extending from selvage to selvage at 
intervals of not more than four 
inches and bearing the words, “bolt- 
ing cloth expressly for milling pur- 
poses” in block letters three inches 
in height. Such cloth will be allowed 
free entry only under the following 
conditions: 


25a 


(1) Bolting cloths composed of silk 
imported expressly for milling pur- 
poses will be considered only such 
cloths as are suitable for and are 
used in the act or process of grad- 
ing, screening, bolting, separating, 
classifying or sifting dry materials, 
or of dry materials mixed with wa- 
ter, if the water is merely a carrying 
medium. 

Bolting cloth used for any other 
purpose is dutiable under paragraph 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











Mill and Elevator Fires 


are often caused by 


SMOKING 


If smoking must be permitted 
Provide a safe place and 
Confine smoking to that place 


PREVENT FIRE 


MIL Mutual Fire Prevention BUREAU 


CHICAGO 











The world’s largest grain storage structure is among the properties our trained 
engineers serve. The picture shows the Cargill elevator at Buffalo, N. Y. 


APPRAISAL SERVICE CoO. 


605 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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1205: Silk bolting cloth, not specially 
provided for, 30% ad valorem. 

The wearing qualities of silk bolt- 
ing cloth are quite remarkable, bolt- 
ing cloth often lasting for several 
years of constant use. While, of 
course, it is an item in the cost of 
manufacture, when the total cost of 
a year’s supply of bolting cloth is 
divided by the number of barrels of 
flour manufactured in a correspond- 
ing period of time, it will be found 
to be exceedingly small per barrel. 

I think it can be truthfully said 
that the manufacture, quality and 





PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI O. 











MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. Spec Ct . ons 

cogs which are REA og Ape moment 
driven and keyed. Write , ty one.” 

and instruction sheets free. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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perfection of bolting cloth have kept 
pace with the progress of modern 
milling. 
¥ ¥ 
EDITOR’S NOTE: The foregoing 
article originally appeared in the 
Bulletin of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers and was the text of an 
address made by Mr. Ross at a con- 
vention of the AOM. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


When an employee who might 
otherwise take a chance, sees a sign 
in his line of vision which forbids 
him to take a chance, he is likely to 
obey the sign. The sign destroys any 
possible excuse he may have for 
gambling against having an accident. 
Warning signs should give terse, ac- 
curate information, and are of spe- 
cial value to a new man. The worst 
hazards are continually pointed out 
to him. A warning sign should be re- 
moved when the hazard named no 
longer exists. Posters and bulletin 
boards must be made attractive and 
interesting. Increase the value of 
posters by calling them to the at- 
tention of your men, commenting on 
the lessons to be learned from them. 





CANMONRIE IBIRANID 
Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze 


The accuracy of the weave of Canmore Brand Silk Bolting Cloth and 
Grit Gauze is the proof of its outstanding quality. It is woven to one 
standard only—perfection, to ensure complete efficiency and hard wear. 


AS DEPENDABLE AS 


iS BRITISH 


Robinson 


THOMAS ROBINSON AND SON LIMITED 


GS ROCHDALE ies ©. % os & \s ENGLAND 


LONDON OFFICE 
AFRICA HOUSE KINGSWAY LONDON, W.C. 2 








Small—But Important 


The amount of malted wheat flour 
you use per sack is small, but this 
minor addition is a major factor in 
the baking qualities of your product. 
A poor malted flour can ruin your 
quality reputation. You can rely on 
the uniformity and top quality of our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 
FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how.” 
a Ww 


The Kansas Milling 


WICHITA | Company 


KANSAS 











COLUMBIA 


FLOUR BLEND 


Sodium Bicarbonate 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
FIFTH AVENUE AT BELLEFIELD + PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 


Chicago . . . Boston . . . St. Louis . . . 
Cleveland . . . Minneapolis . . 


Pittsburgh . . . New York . . . 
. Thiladelphia . . . Charlotte . . 


Cincinnati 
. San Francisco 








Flour Exchange “The J. K. HOWIE CO. 





SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
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Sanitation assured ! 


Complete St. Regis* Packaging Systems (Bag Filling 
Machines plus Multiwalls) are the modern miller’s best 
assurance of sanitary packaging. With these systems work- 
ing for him the miller knows his customers are getting all 


the benefits of sanitation from mill to bakers’ bins. 


And the miller’s customers know this too. That’s why 
flour packed in St. Regis Multiwalls sells faster... gets re- 


peat orders. 





Keeping your customers well satisfied with your flour 
is easy when the St. Regis system is used. Contact your 


nearest St. Regis sales representative for complete details. 


SALES SUBSIDIARY OF RR ST. REGIS PAPER COMPANY 


ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
230 PARK AVENUE * NEW YORKIT,N.Y. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + BALTIMORE - SAN FRANCISCO > ALLENTOWN « OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
IN CANADA: ST. REGIS PAPER CO. (CAN.) LTD., MONTREAL + HAMILTON + VANCOUVER 


ST. REGIS—WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





REGIS PACKAGING SYSTEMS 
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Meet Modern Quality and Sanitation Requirements with 
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TO BOOST PROFITS IN 1949 ; 
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Before wheat can be milled, grain must be clean. Before grain bi 

can be cleaned, efficient grain-cleaning machinery must be built. tr 

The Hart-Carter Company places the finest materials in the hands e 

of skilled men and provides them with the most modern tools in oO 
order to assure you of equipment that will give long service with 
minimum upkeep cost. Many years of manufacturing experience 

have made it possible to anticipate and meet the fast-developing Pr saa so ertapoae sd Rear MILLERATOR " : 

needs of the milling industry with new and revolutionary cleaning sosciainaciadimnts ta: vena ae a einen. ir 

units—each representing a distinct improvement over previous scalp any kind of grain and New thoroughness in sec- a 

models. Hart-Carter machines are accurate, flexible, large in to aspirate grain as it goes ondary scalping and re- t 

capacity, low in operating cost. To meet strict sanitation require- laren sents movell of Gust, cand, Hght fl 

ments, they are all-metal and all-enclosed, minimizing the danger a e 

of insect infestation. This unusual combination of strength with 1i 

simplicity—capacity with compactness—power with economy— 0 

is the result of the finest design, workmanship and materials n 

throughout. t 

Improve your facilities and your profits in 1949 with Hart-Carter cleaning t 

equipment. These machines will provide the “Balanced Cleaning” combina- a 

tion which means clean grain with economy and efficiency. Submit your V 

problems for detailed analysis and report. I 

@ HART-CARTER PRACTICES WHAT IT PREACHES! 


Views below show results of modernization program designed to improve 
working conditions and increase plant efficiency. Modernizing is a con- 
tinuing process with Hart-Carter. 


HART-CARTER CO. 


680 Nineteenth Ave. N.E. Minneapolis 18, Minn. 





CARTER DUO-ASPIRATOR 


An efficient aspirating unit 
with closely controlled air 
streams that thoroughly 
remove light screenings. 
Eliminates pin oats, cheat, 
wild flax, beeswing, hulls, 
ete. 


CARTER DISC SEPARATOR 
Removes longer or shorter 
foreign material without 
loss of good milling wheat. 
Available in models to han- 
die any length separation 
job. 
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INDUSTRY TO BE HEARD 


TT) ROPONENTS of an international wheat 

agreement have listened to good counsel in 
their decision to bring the grain and milling 
trades into consultation when shaping the terms 
of the new proposal that is expected to emerge 
from treaty negotiations scheduled to begin Jan. 
95. A six-man committee—two each from the 
flour and grain industries and two from the 
grain cooperatives—will act in an advisory capac- 
ity to the U.S. delegation throughout the interna- 
tional discussions, which this time will be conduct- 
ed on a broader basis than last year, with 
between 50 and 65 nations invited to participate. 


The flour and grain trades opposed ratification 
of the agreement drawn up last year. Even from 
the standpoint of the growers this opposition was 
justified, as the rejected undertaking would have 
required the U.S. to sell a good share of the 
year’s export crop at 40¢ to 45¢ bu. less than the 
amount which was actually obtained in a free 
market. However, this original attitude will not 
necessarily be carried over into the new discus- 
sions. Some of the conditions surrounding world 
trade have changed. Wheat is a year nearer the 
time when it will again be a surplus, not a scarc- 
ity, item. American political agriculture apparent- 
ly is being hitched to abundant production, and 
the pressure for some sort of artificial marketing 
machinery to take care of surpluses will inevitably 
be greater and more likely to materialize. Indus- 
try may feel compelled to accept an agreement 
embodying, through its own participation, best 
obtainable terms for its own protection. 

Certain important farm organization leaders 
have recognized as a serious tactical error their 
failure to hear and to meet the objections of 
industry to the former proposal. There is some 
apparent inclination now to develop an agreement 
that will not be so unpalatable to the grain and 
flour groups. Until the terms of the new proposal 
are ready for discussion no group consensus is 
likely to develop. The matter has been considered 
only in preliminary fashion by the executive com- 
mittee of the Millers National Federation, and 
the only action taken by that committee has 
been to instruct the officers to consult freely with 
any responsible farm or government group which 
wants to discuss any phase of the subject with 
representatives of the flour industry. The National 
Grain Trade Council has assumed an attitude 
similar to that of the millers. 


MARX HAD A NAME FOR IT 


JE HAVE read and listened to a lot of 
comment about the President’s state of the 
union message to Congress, and have noted a wide 
variety of labels pinned upon it by the commenta- 
tors. Some of them are content to call it simply a 
revival of the Roosevelt New Deal. Others speak 
of it as an outline of “socialized democracy” or 
as a declaration of principles for the “welfare 
state.” One is pleased to call it the charter of an 
“economic democracy.” The root word “Socialism” 
is muttered only by a few, and by these in a low 
tone of voice, as if the term were in bad taste. It 
was the same with “pregnant” in the parlors of a 
generation ago. 


The horrid thought occurs to us (pardon it, 
please) that a vast number of people in this 
country are in an interesting condition, Socialisti- 
cally, and yet are not fully aware of it. At any 
rate they seem to prefer to keep on thinking of 
, themselves as merely progressive Democrats or 
leftist Republicans, and thus secure from any 
reproach of Socialist—or indeed Communist—re- 
proach. 


It seems likely that there is something wrong 
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with our definitions. No one appears to be quite 
sure of what Socialism is, and few are willing to 
admit that they are Socialistic unless it can be 
agreed that they are wholly Socialistic. It is as if 
they clung to the whimsical notion that one can 
be partially pregnant. 

As for definitions, it is futile to appeal to 
Karl Marx. Socialism was an infant philosophy 
in his day, and it seems possible that Karl would 
have been as much dismayed as he would have been 
astonished and pleased if he could have joined 
with us in reading the President’s message. Yet 
the term can be simplified in such a way as to 
make it clear to all of us, and so that we can use 
it for an exact diagnosis of our current economic 
and social condition. We had such a simplification 
the other day from no less an authority than the 
red dean of Canterbury Cathedral, who came to 
this country to preach Communism. Socialism, 
he said, is but the half-way mark toward Com- 
munism, which is Socialism’s goal. His definitions: 

Socialism—to each according to his ability, from 
each according to his work. 

Communism—from each according to his ability, 
to each according to his needs. 

If we have not reached the Communistic goal 
we are at least approaching it, for the phrase 
“according to his work” (measured in the wages 
and the profits of free enterprise) is rapidly being 
changed into the phrase “according to his needs.” 
Human needs (human rights versus property 
rights) were the concern of the Roosevelt New 
Deal, and the charter of the Truman New Deal 
carries this philosophy vastly farther along the 
road to Socialism’s Ultima Thule. Let us look 
at the further steps Mr. Truman now invites us 
to take: 


Expanded social security 

Prepaid medical insurance 

Federal help for local schools 

Extended and strengthened rent controls 

Measures for feeding low-income groups -at 
public expense 

Enlarged authority over consumer credit 

Regulation of speculation on the commodity 
exchanges 

Standby authority to control wages and prices 

Continued export controls and allocations 

Priorities for key materials in short supply 

Authority to produce scarce materials if pri- 
vate business doesn’t 

Farm price supports 

Publicly-owned granaries* 

Extension of modern conveniences and services 
to farmers 

Housing legislation 

More teeth in antitrust laws 

More taxes levied in accordance with the 
Marxian formula of “ability to pay” 


The implication of all these things is clear. 
They sum up under the head of Communistic needs, 
though they are not so labeled in the President’s 
epitome, which runs in this demagogic vein: 
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“We have rejected the discredited theory that 
the fortunes of the nation should be in the hands 
of a privileged few. We have abandoned the 
‘trickledown’ concept of national prosperity. In- . 
stead, we believe that our economic system should 
rest on a democratic foundation and that wealth 
should be created for the benefit of all.’ 


Okay, then—why not ¢ ’e it the right name? 
eee 


COMFORTABLE CHAINS 


AN IT be that the British business lion has 

grown fond of his chains? Mr. Harold Wilson, 
president of the British Board of Trade, strongly 
intimates that this is the case. He says that 
certain business groups have rejected offers by 
the government to remove controls either partially 
or completely. Questionnaires directed to trade 
associations have brought to light the fact that 
there is a general feeling of comfort and com- 
placency under government controls and that the 
consensus is for their rentention. 


But there is vigorous dissent from this acquies- 
cence. It comes chiefly from the young men of 
business and industry. Many of them have re- 
turned from the armed services and are eager to 
go places. To them British business looks sick and 
lacks energy and resourcefulness. They call for 
virile action. They want freedom from government 
apron strings. They want to be allowed to buy 
and sell freely. They demand abolition of bulk 
business between governments. They yearn for a 
complete return to the competitive system under 
which their fathers made satisfactory, if anxious, 
livings. 

The old men are tired, the younger set com- 
plains. But these oldsters make a case for them- 
selves. They remember the cutthroat competition of 
prewar days and they frankly enjoy the relief that 
lies in fixed quotas of business based on pre-1939 
trading and a specific share of remuneration 
drawn from a common pool. They react realisti- 
cally to the Socialist government and observe that 
it promises little to private enterprise. Even when 
the government, through some of its more con- 
servative elements, suggests relaxation of controls, 
they are skeptical in the knowledge that there 
are also government radicals who threaten extinc- 
tion for the trading middle classes in the most 
approved Communist manner. Controls, in such 
heavy weather, and with a continually falling 
barometer, are a comparatively safe and inviting 
haven. 

The validity of caution, founded upon expe- 
rience, is appreciated, and there is ready accept- 
ance of the view, put forward as a defense for 
the conservative position, that relaxation of con- 
trols depends upon many factors, not the least 
being the conditions at present obtaining in 
exporting countries, the high prices and the pre- 
vailing shortage of foreign currency—this last 
a serious problem facing all European countries. 
Doubtless many firms, in spite of their financial 
soundness being unquestioned, would find it diffi- 
cult to conduct business at the prices now ruling. 
Against this the advocates of relaxed controls 
urge that reversion to free competition would act 
as a check on prices and that abolition of bulk 
buying,.. together with greater activity in the 
market, would automatically cause a recession in 
the price level. 

One observer sums up the situation by saying 
that free competition and a few bankruptcies 
would do more to increase efficiency in Britain 
and to bring about a reduction in prices than the 
government ever would or could do by legislation. 
Private trade is more than a palliative—it is a 
purgative. There is no cure in the soothing syrup 
of government control. 
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NEW ONTARIO STORE—A crowd estimated at more than 8,000 persons 
attended the recent opening of the new Shirk & Snider, Ltd., farm supply 
store in Kitchener, Ont. Moving pictures dealing with soil conservation 
and milking and entertainment shorts were shown in the auditorium. 
Main floor attractions included a door prize and five contests. A livestock 
display in the basement included pens of calves, pigs, chickens, dogs and 
day-old chicks. The second and third floors also were open for inspection. 





1948 Production of Grain Sorghums 
Second Largest; Quality Excellent 


A grain sorghum crop of 131.6 mil- 
lion bushels was produced in 1948. 
This is 37% larger than 1947 and was 
exceeded only by the 185 million 
bushel crop of 1944. An expanded 
acreage and a favorable season re- 
sulted in the near record production. 
With increased supplies of all feed 
grains, grain sorghum prices dropped 
sharply and in November averaged 
35% under a year ago, the Production 
and Marketing Administration mar- 
ket news service says in a recent 
summary of the sorghums situation. 

The acreage planted to all sor- 
ghums for the 1948 crop was 13,813,- 
000, an increase of 18% over the 1947 
crop but 18% less than the 1937-46 
average. The average yield per acre 
was 18 bu. in 1948, compared with 
17.1 in 1947 and 15.7 the 1937-46 aver- 
age. Production in 1948 was greater 
than in 1947 in every state. Sorghum 
forage production of 7,616,000 tons 
was one fourth greater than in 1947, 
but 36% under the 10-year average. 
Production of sorghum silage amount- 
ed to 4,549,000 tons in 1948, an in- 
crease of 32% over 1947, but a de- 
crease of 8% compared with the 
1937-46 average. 


Quality Excellent 


The quality of the 1948 grain sor- 
ghum crop is excellent. Based on in- 
spected receipts at representative 
Midwest markets 89% graded No. 2 
or better during September, October 
and November compared with 78% 
in 1947 and 69% the 10-year average 
for these months. Only 3% graded 
sample this year compared with 10% 
last year. ; 

Marketings of grain sorghums from 
the 1947 crop were relatively larger 
reflecting a heavy export and domes- 
tic demand. Inspected receipts, Octo- 
ber, 1947, through September, 1948, 
totaled 88 million bushels. This is 
5 million bushels less than in the 
same months of 1946-47, but 22 mil- 
lion more than in 1945-46.. Exports 
of grain sorghums in 1947-48 amount- 
ed to nearly 17 million bushels, com- 
pared with 24 million in 1946-47 and 
less than 1 million in 1945-46. The 
use of grain sorghums for alcohol in 
1947-48 totaled almost 10 million 


bushels. With the exception of the 
war years this was the largest of rec- 
ord and was nearly double the amount 
used in 1946-47. Prior to the war 
only small quantities were used to 
produce alcohol. With reduced live- 
stock numbers and unfavorable feed- 
ing ratios the use of grain sorghums 
for feed last season totaled only 68 
million bushels. This was the small- 
est since the 1939-40 season. During 
the 1946-47 season, 76 million bush- 
els were fed while during the five war 
years the average was 105 million 
bushels. . 


1947-48 Prices Near Record 


Grain sorghum prices in 1947-48 
were almost at record levels, reflect- 
ing the urgent demand and the short 
supplies. Only during the 1917-18 
season were prices higher. Prices at 
leading markets averaged $3.65 per 
100 lb. during the 1947-48 season, 
compared with $2.99 the year before 
and $2.80 in 1945-46. After advancing 
to near record levels in January, 1948, 
prices dropped sharply in February, 
but remained at a high level until 
July when they began a decline that 
lasted until October. Since that time 
prices have advanced somewhat. At 
Kansas City No. 2 yellow milo aver- 
aged $2.41 per 100 lb. in November, 
1948, compared with $3.87 a year 
previous, $4.30 in January and $2.27 
in October, 1948. Prices received by 
farmers averaged $2.14 per 100 Ib. 
in November, 1948, an increase of 15¢ 
over the previous month, but $1.15 
under November, 1947, and $1.63 un- 
der the January, 1948, average. 

Based on the 10-year November 
average price at Kansas City, grain 
sorghums are normally about 3¢ per 
100 Ib. higher than corn. During No- 
vember No. 2 yellow milo averaged 
3¢ per 100 lb. over the price of No. 
3 yellow corn at that market, while 
a year ago grain sorghums were 56¢ 
under corn. On a per 100 Ib. basis 
grain sorghums are cheaper than 
barley this year, although a year ago 
grain sorghums were about the same 
price as barley. 

Grain sorghum prices during 1947- 
48 dropped relatively more than live- 
stock prices, resulting in more favor- 


able feeding ratios. Based on prices at 
Kansas City, 100 lb. of good to choice 
hogs would buy 970 Ib. of No. 2 yel- 
low milo in November, 1948, com- 
pared with 655 in 1947 and 788 the 
10-year average. At the same mar- 
ket 100 lb. of good steers would buy 
1,227 lb. of No. 2 yellow milo in No- 
vember, 1948, compared with 713 in 
1947 and 888 Ib. the 10-year 1936-47 
November average. 

The loan rates for the 1948 grain 
sorghum crop for No. 2 or better 
quality: are as follows: $2.77 per 100 
lb. at Kansas City and Omaha; $2.90 
at Memphis and St. Louis; $3.02 at 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, and 
$2.85 at Houston and Galveston. The 
loan rate for farm-stored grain grad- 
ing No. 2 or better averages $2.31 
per 100 lb., but varies by counties, 
depending on the freight rate to the 
applicable terminal market. Discounts 
from these rates are 8¢ per 100 Ib. 
for No. 3 and 16¢ for No. 4 grade. 
The parity price of grain sorghums 
on Nov. 15, 1948, was $2.99 per 100 
lb., compared with $2.92 a year pre- 
vious. 

——~BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RESEARCH FELLOWS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Harold 
N. Barham and Eugene D. Swenson 
have been appointed industrial re- 
search fellows in the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege. The two men will receive their 
bachelor of science degrees in milling 
technology Jan. 28 and the appoint- 
ments become effective Feb. 1. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKING TASK COMMITTEE 
STUDIES EMERGENCY PLAN 


WASHINGTON — The baking in- 
dustry task committee which met 
here Dec. 17 with representatives 
of the National Security Resources 
Board was asked to draft mobiliza- 
tion proposals which would contain 
recommended action by the baking 
industry in event of a war emer- 
gency. It is expected that this com- 
mittee would form its recommenda- 
tions on experience obtained under 
War Food Orders and WPB and OPA 
orders in effect during the last war. 

The committee is expected to sub- 
mit the recommendations of individu- 
al members to Joseph M. Creed, local 
representative of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., who will draft an overall 
report for approval of the task group 
before final submission to NSRB early 
in February. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOVEMBER FLAX EXPORTS UP 


WINNIPEG—Well over half of the 
total of 2,500,773 bu. flax exported 
from Canada from August to Novem- 
ber, inclusive, moved out in the month 
of November, with Belgium and Nor- 
way taking more than I million bush- 
els between them in that month. For 
the four-month period Belgium re- 
ceived 898,899 bu.; Netherlands, 531,- 
455 bu., and Norway, 402,746 bu. The 
remainder went to Japan, France, 
Italy, Portugal and the U.S. 

















CHICAGO BAKERS CLUB HAS 
WIDE MEMBERSHIP 


CHICAGO—The membership of the 
Bakers Club of Chicago, with head- 
quarters in the Hotel Sherman here, 
now has 600 members in 39 states 
and four foreign countries, accord- 
ing to a recent announcement. The 
club plays host to an average of 
1,200 persons each month, and the 
guest registry carries the names of 
men representing all branches of the 
baking industry and its allied fields. 
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House Group Urges 
Ban on Consignment 
Selling of Bread 


WASHINGTON—‘Frivolous” is the 
term applied to the House Small 
Business Committee report on. con- 
signment selling by representatives 
of the baking industry here. This re- 
port—the valedictory of retiring Mis- 
souri Republican Congressman Wal- 
ter Ploeser—urges that consignment 
sales of bread be barred by legisla- 
tive action on the grounds that it is 
“monopolistic and wasteful.” 

Local American Baker Assn. ofli- 
cials state that the committee report 
“reaches an unwarranted conclusion 
on the basis of inadequate testimony” 
presented to it in regional sessions of 
the House group last summer. The 
conditions cited are not typical of 
current conditions, these bakery in- 
dustry officials say, and certainly are 
not of sufficient weight to justify the 
recommendations made or the con- 
clusions reached. 

The testimony concerning bread re- 
turns under consignment sales poli- 
cies given before regional committee 
hearings revealed that the complaint 
was based on evidence showing bread 
returns not exceeding 1.67% of sales 
as the worst example of the harm 
inherent in this method of selling. 
The evidence offered, according to 
ABA officials, was confined to limited 
areas and was in no way representa- 
tive of the industry on either a na- 
tional or regional basis. 

Since the report originated in a 
committee of the 80th Congress which 
was denounced by President Truman 
it seems unlikely that it will escape 
the “file-and-forget treatment” from 
the incoming Congress. 
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60 ENROLL FOR WHEAT 
IDENTIFICATION COURSE 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Dr. H. 
E. Myers, head of the agronomy de- 
partment, Kansas State College, re- 
ports that enrollment for the wheat 
kernel identification school to be held 
here Jan. 24-26 is full. More than 60 
men have entered from eight states, 
ranging from Texas to Minnesota and 
as far east as Indiana. 

Frederic T. Dines, head of the ag- 
ricultural department of Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., will supervise the 
instruction, and Alvin E. Lowe, agron- 
omist at the Garden City, Kansas, 
branch agricultural experiment sta- 
tion, will assist him. 

The department has been promised 
the services of J. E. Eltsner of th« 
Federal Grain Supervision office in 
Kansas City. Mr. Eltsner will have 
charge of the bin damage studies 
which have been scheduled for th« 
second day of the school. 
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PITTSFORD, N.Y., MILL 
OWNED BY NEW GROUP 


PITTSFORD, N.Y.—The Pittsford 
Flour Mills, Inc., has been sold to a 
new entity known as Pittsford Flour 
Mills, Inc., (1948). Approximately 
80% of the stock in the new organiz- 
ation is held by Wm. H. Muller & Co., 
Inc., and approximately 20% by J. 
Biderman. 

Mr. Biderman has had more than 
30 years’ experience in the milling 
business in Europe and has managed 
mills owned by the Polish govern- 
ment. He has also been general agent 
for the Polish government for grain, 
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flour-and feed from 1928 to 1936. In 
1936 he went to Brazil, joining the 
Muller organization. . 

The Pittsford plant has a rated 
daily capacity of 1,900 sacks, 900 of 
that total being whole wheat flour. 
Sherman Thurston is plant superin- 
tendent. -- 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


SEES PESSIMISTIC FUTURE 


TORONTO—A. V. Loftus, general 
manager of Canada Bread Co., in a 
recent interview published in the 
Financial Post, said that the bread 
industry in Canada “does not look 
with great optimism to the coming 





WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
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Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
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Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Evans Milling Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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year.” This is due, he said, in a great 
measure to the action of the govern- 
ment in recontrolling bread prices. 
Unfortunately, the prices of the vari- 
ous items used in the manufacture 
of bread and maintenance costs were 
not frozen at the same time, he point- 
ed out. Representations have been 
made to the government in an effort 
to have it place bakeries on, the 
same basis as other industries. Should 
this take place, Mr. Loftus said, it 
would mean a much brighter future 
for the baking companies. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RICHARD ELLIOTT LEAVES 
THEODORE R. SILLS POST 


CHICAGO—Richard G. Elliott has 
announced his resignation from Theo- 
dore R. Sills & Co., public relations 
firm of Chicago, Detroit and New 
York. He was a director and general 
manager and had been with Sills since 
leaving newspaper work in 1938, ex- 
cept for four wartime years. 


He intends to remain in the public 
relations field, but his future plans 
have not been announced. He has 
opened a temporary office in room 
317, at 39 South La Salle St., Chicago. 

Mr. Elliott has been closely asso- 
ciated with public relations in the 
baking field, having supervised a pro- 
gram for the Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturer of America, having 





organized and supervised an expanded. 


activity for Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., 
and having since April, 1948, directed 
the baking industry’s broad public re- 
lations program. 
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BEN D. BLACKBURN JOINS 
GOFFE & CARKENER FIRM 


KANSAS CITY—Ben D. Blackburn, 
formerly a partner in the State Line 
Milling Co., Kiowa, Kansas, will be 
manager of a new office to be opened 
by Goffe & Carkener, Inc., at Dodge 
City, Kansas. It is expected that the 
Dodge City office will be opened by 
about Jan. 15. Headquarters of Goffe 
& Carkener, Inc., are in Kansas City. 


Mr. Blackburn was in charge of 
production for the State Line Milling 
Co. until his resignation a few 
months ago. He previously was pro- 
duction manager for the Arnold Mill- 
ing Co., Sterling, Kansas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE APPOINTMENTS 
ANNOUNCED BY NABISCO 


NEW YORK — Effective Jan. 1, 
Harry F. Schroeter, has become di- 
rector of media for the National Bis- 
cuit Co., R. Stewart Boyd has been 
made advertising manager for ce- 
reals and dog food products, and Ed- 
ward A. Gumpert, joining the com- 
pany at this time, has been named 
advertising manager for biscuit, bread 
and specialty products. 

Before joining Nabisco in 1945, Mr. 
Schroeter was with Procter & Gam- 
ble and Mr. Boyd was with Lennen 
& Mitchell, advertising agency. Mr. 
Gumpert had been advertising man- 
ager with Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
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MOST RYE TO HOLLAND 

WINNIPEG — During November 
Canada cleared 1,827,146 bu. rye for 
export and boosted to 2,884,864 bu. 
the quantity cleared in the initial 
four months of the 1948-49 crop year. 
The latter total is made up of 955,- 
085 bu. cleared to the Netherlands, 
639,483 to Norway, 460,347 to the U.S., 
424,121 to Belgium and 405,828 bu. 
cleared to Portugal. 
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HERE is a bright New Year ahead 

..a year that will bring substantial 
business progress to bakers who set their 
sights high. And for the baker who is 
aiming at the top in bread quality, IM- 
PERIAL and VELVET can fully match 
this ambition with baking character of 
powerful help in achieving the peak in 
bread perfection. 
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Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
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Small Bakeries in Britain Hit 


by Decision to Reduce Subsidy 


LONDON — Many thousands of 
small baking establishments in Eng- 
land and Wales have been hit by the 
government’s decision to reduce the 
subsidy, payable in respect of each 
sack of 280 lb. flour used in bread 
production, by 23¢. 

The cut, backdated to Dec. 5, 1948, 
involves a reduction in the main sub- 
sidy payment from $1.45 a sack to 
$1.42. The additional 20¢ a sack paid 
on the first 50 sacks of weekly output, 
operative from March 1, 1948, has 
also been abolished, effective Dec. 5. 
Plant bakeries and cooperative estab- 
lishments will not feel the cut as 
severely as the many thousands of 
small bakers with weekly outputs of 
less than 50 sacks. 

The previous increase from $1.25 a 
sack to $1.45, backdated to Dec. 15, 
1947, was only announced four months 
ago and the new decision came as a 
shock to bakery association officials 
and to working bakers. A case, was 
recently submitted to the Ministry of 
Food calling for an even greater in- 
crease in view of continuing rising 
costs and many bakers feel that the 
authorities have handed them a “raw 
deal.’”’ On the last occasion many bak- 
ers complained that the increase was 
not made sufficiently retroactive as 
a result of which they were compelled 
to bear a proportion of the admitted 
cost rise out of their profit margin. 
Traders felt on that occasion that 
the rise in subsidy should have been 
made to operate over a longer period. 
This fact, together with the new re- 
duction, means a severe loss to many 
small producers. 


Cost Figures Cited 
The Ministry of Food has attempt- 
ed to justify its decision by referring 
to the result of an examination of cost- 
ings submitted by the trade in April, 
1948, when an increase in the over-all 


average profit margin was apparent. 


This was attributed by the trade to 
the increased output operative at that 
time. Subsequent statistics collected 
by the National Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers showed that costs were 
rising and it was stated that returns 
made in July and October justified 
an increase in the subsidy rather than 
a reduttion. The root of the trouble, 
according to the association, is the 
use of out of date figures by the 
ministry. If current figures were used 
as the basis of calculation, a different 
picture would be secured, it is main- 
tained. 

The ministry bases its calculations 
on the assumption that the average 
profit to be shown by bakers should 
be at the rate of $1 on each sack of 
280 Ib. flour. 

The bakers, however, point out that 
those firms giving maximum service 
to the public cannot hope to recover 
the whole of their expenses and still 
show that margin of profit. The in- 
stance of firms giving free retail 


delivery service has been cited in 
support of this contention since no 
additional charge can be made to 
cover this expense. 


Representations to Be Made 

Further strong representations are 
to be made to the ministry by the 
bakers’ representatives and it has 
been suggested in responsible quar- 
ters that this arbitrary ruling will 
strain the good relations existing be- 
tween the government and an indus- 
try engaged in supplying a staple ar- 
ticle of food. 

On the other hand, the cost of food 
subsidies, now running at a figure ap- 


proaching $2 billion a year, has to be - 


met from taxation and the efforts 
of the government to reduce some 
of the expense are welcomed in Brit- 
ish commercial circles. The high rate 
of taxation has a crippling effect on 
production and enterprise while 
necessary renewals of machinery and 
other equipment have to be neglected 
while revenue demands are so high. 
It has been suggested that the cost 
of bread to the consumer ought to 
be increased in order to compensate 
the baker for some of his additional 
expenditure, and to assist in making a 
further reduction in the already high 
subsidy payments. A higher price, ac- 
cording to some authorities, might 
also prevent the feeding of flour and 
bread to hogs and poultry and curb 
the waste which results from the 
cheapness of the product. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COST OF LIVING DROPS 

WINNIPEG—Canada’s cost of liv- 
ing index has recorded its first de- 
cline in 23 months. The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics reports a drop of 
.7 of a point from Nov. 1 to Dec. 1, 
1948. The index figures on these dates 
were 159.6 and 158.9 respectively. The 
food group precipitated the break, 
with egg price declines leading the 
way, followed by meats, vegetables 
and fruits. The food group alone 
dropped 4.7 points. 
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Bread Ration 
Cut Forecast 
in Germany 


LONDON—A temporary reduction 
in the bread ration in the Anglo- 
American zones of Germany, effec- 
tive Feb. 1, is planned by allied con- 
trol officials. 

Stocks of bread grains and flour 
are stated to.be abnormally low and 
officials have emphasized that the 
shortage is not due to any failure of 
foreign imports of grain but to the 
poor deliveries of homegrown grain 
by German farmers. It was recently 














suggested that stocks were - being 
hoarded for sale on the black market 
and for use as animal feed and it 
was made clear to the Germans that 
deficiencies would not be made up 
by increasing imports of grain and 
flour. 

The size of the reduction has not 
yet beer announced, but it is under- 
stood that certain areas will be ex- 
empted from the new provisions. In 
this connection Hamburg and Bre- 
men, major grain importing ports of 
Germany, have been mentioned while 
another source states that plans are 
being made to classify the industrial 
region of the Ruhr as a special area. 
If the ration of 24 lb. a month is 
maintained in the Ruhr, the burden 
will have to be spread over the re- 
mainder of the bizones. If, however, 
the authorities decide to make the 
province of North Rhine Westphalia 
solely responsible for maintaining the 
ration, nonindustrial consumers may 
receive less than 15 lb. a month. 

Repeated warnings by British and 
American officials have failed to per- 
suade the German growers to place 
their stocks on the market and ob- 
servers consider that the threat of a 
reduced bread ration may bring about 
the desired result. If future deliv- 
eries are stepped up, the ration could 
be retained at the present level. 
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GOOD MARKETING YEAR SEEN 
IN CANADA DESPITE DOUBTS 


TORONTO—Inquiries from farm- 
ing and milling interests throughout 
Canada indicate growing concern as 
to the weather, crops and markets 
they may expect in 1949. Such anxi- 
eties are common every year, but 
the picture which presents itself now 
is exceptional. The uncertainty as to 
production and demand from outside 
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is having a bad effect on plans for 
future: deliveries. 

In spite of. this present situation 
Canada is expecting a good marketing 
year. Farmers are willing to take nor- 
mal risks in seeding and will do all 
in their power to provide a full vol- 
ume of seeding in all provinces that 
grow wheat and other grains. They 
have the seed ready and will move 
quickly should early action become 
possible. 

——BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN EXPORT BUSINESS 


WINNIPEG— Export business 
worked in Canadian wheat and flour 
last week equaled 3 million bushels, 
and included slightly more than 400,- 
000 bu. in the form of flour. None 
of the flour went to the U.K. Great 
Britain took 2,350,000 bu. wheat, 
while the remainder in the form of 
wheat went to Class 2 destinations. 
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1,936,427 Bbl. 
November Output 
by Canadian Mills 


TORONTO—Wheat flour produc- 
tion by Canadian mills during Novem- 
ber totaled 1,936,427 bbl., compared 
with 2,184,857 bbl. for the same month 
of 1947. The decrease for the month, 
compared with the same month of 
1947, was about 11%. 

Production for the first four months’ 
of the 1948-49 crop year is down 
about 20%, compared with the same 
period of the 1947-48 crop year. The 
figures are 7,689,802 bbl. for the cur- 
rent crop year, compared with 9,- 
561,354 bbl. 

The mills operated at a production 
rate of 75.8% of capacity for the 
month, based on a total daily capacity 
of 98,215 bbl. over a 26-day working 
period. 

Wheat flour exports by Canadian 
mills for November amounted to 1,- 
108,598 bbl., bringing the total ex- 
ported this crop year to 4,164,627 
bbl. against 5,713,227 bbl. for the 
same period a year ago. 

Millfeed production for November 
amounted to 67,023 tons compared 
with 77,432 tons for the same month 
in 1947. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—In spite of the conclu- 
sion of a new deal with Canada for 
bacon and eggs, the average Britisher 
is still restricted to 1 oz. of bacon a 
week and an egg every 14 days un- 
less he is fortunate enough to have 
contacts on the black market. Esti- 
mates have been made which show 
that seven out of 10 people have 
such contacts, which means that they 
get much more than their fair en- 
titlement. The farmers complain that 
their efforts to insure adequate sup- 
plies of home-produced bacon and 
eggs, following the conception of fair 
shares for all, are hampered by the 
shortage of feedstuffs. 

The government consistently re- 
fuses to step up the feed import 
program, pleading shortage of cur- 
rency, yet it makes dollars available 
to other European countries for the 
purchase of American and Canadian 
feed. The authorities also refuse to 
reduce the extraction rate of flour 
from the present figure of 85% in 


By George E. Swarbreck 





spite of the obvious advantages of 
making more millfeed available for 
the farmers. 

The present output of millfeed in 
Britain is 15,000 tons weekly com- 
pared with 32,700 tons before the 
war. The loss over the year amounts 
to 900,000 tons and a British miller, 
John B. Bradshaw of Driffield, York- 
shire, has pointed out that this rep- 
resents 180,000 tons of bacon, pork 
and fat. In practice, a proportion 
of this quantity of wheat by-prod- 
ucts would be used in the production 
of milk and eggs but the argumen' 
still stands. Given a plentiful supply 
of milling by-products, states Mr. 
Bradshaw, the need for more ex- 
pensive alternatives usually imported, 
would automatically decrease. 

Under the conditions of a free mar- 
ket before the war the miller could 
select and purchase wheat freely al 
over the world, always paying re- 
gard to quality and price. At the 
same time the Wheat Act of 1932 
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ected the home wheat grower. 
These conditions made possible the 

uction of bread comparable in 
quality and price with that of any 
country in the world. At the same 
time, milling by-products were: in 
plentiful supply, and the livestock 
industry was a profitable and ex- 
panding occupation. 
“Mr. Bradshaw considers, and in 
this he is supported by the British 
flour trade as a whole, that the 
major factor preventing the increase 
of home produced supplies of bacon 
and eggs is the continued denial to 


the farmer of his prewar volume . 


of millfeed, a most valuable adjunct 
to his feeding program. Opinion, both 
in parliament, in trading circles and 
among the members of the public 
is rapidly turning to the’ view that 
a reduction in the extraction rate 
of flour is at once a necessity and a 
convenience both from the point of 
view of the hog and egg producers 
and from that of the consumer of 
what has been described as one of 
the poorest types of bread in the 
world. If it was not for the skill of 
the British miller it would undoubt- 
edly be classified as the world’s worst. 


x * * 


The Italian government has decid- 
to free the import trade in coarse 
grains. In taking this decision the 
authorities are following the example 
of Belgium where restrictions were 
lifted Dec. 1, 1948. Traders in both 
countries have expressed disappoint- 
ment that the order decontrolling 
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the export trade in the U.S. has been 
rescinded by President Truman since 
their own decisions were intimately 
bound up with the American move 
for greater freedom from controls. 
Italian and Belgian traders feel that 
their own efforts will be retarded 
by the retention of CCC control in 
America. 

The Italian decision means that 
restrictions on imports and domestic 
trade in coarse grains have been 
raised. The main reason behind this 
move was the consideration that the 
large wheat allocations made avail- 
able to Italy made it possible to use 
all other cereals for animal feed in- 
stead of diverting them for use in 
bread flour. Events will show how 
the scheme will work since imports 
are still subject to license and it is 
not yet clear whether purchases wili 
be allowed-in dollar countries. The 
major requirement will be corn since 
stocks are not sufficient to meet de- 
mands expected to arise later in the 


season. 
an PR @ 


The building of a new mill for 


Ranks, Ltd., the British milling or- 
ganization, at Southampton, England, 
has been completed. The installation 
of machinery, supplied by Thomas 
Robinson & Son, Ltd., milling en- 
gineering firm, is proceeding. The 
mill replaces one which was de- 
stroyed by enemy action. during the 


war. 
x *k* * 


The rich harvests of the past two 
years and the abolition of rationing 
have created favorable conditions for 
the development of the Russian bak- 
ing industry, according to a report 
furnished by the Soviet Embassy in 
London. The industry has already 
surpassed its prewar production level, 
while during 1948 the bakeries 
stepped up their output by 50% over 
1947. This was made possible by the 
use of modern machinery, in particu- 
lar conveyor ovens and kneaders, the 
number of which is almost three 
times as great as before the war. 


x *k * 


Wheat for shipment to Britain has 
been delayed at Australian ports. 
Eight British ships have been lying 
in Sydney harbor for an average of 
six weeks because no wheat is ready 
for loading. Normally these ships 
would make three trips a year to 
Europe carrying 210,000. tons of 
wheat. The delay has been caused by 
the turning over of the wheat trucks 
to coal transportation in the rush 
stock-piling process necessary to en- 
able 17,000 miners to take three 
weeks’ Christmas holiday. This is the 
normal summer vacation period in 
Australia and in the meantime stocks 
of wheat are piling up on the farms 
and reports of deterioration have 
been made. 

It is calculated that 40 million 
bushels from the 1947 crop are await- 
ing removal while further trouble is 
anticipated by the holdup to the 
movement of the current crop, said 
to be in the region of 191 million 


bushels. 
=x * * 


Informed circles in Britain con- 
sider that there is now little doubt 
that the socialists are planning pub- 
lic control of food distribution. The 
flour and feed trades. will be among 
the first involved in any such moves. 
The plans will be implemented if 
the present government is returned 
to power at the elections in 1950. 
Forms for a census of distribution, 
the first to be taken in Britain, are 
to be issued to traders soon. 


WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST « CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 
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LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the a Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address ALL 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





== 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning ond Operati | Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL a CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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‘MILLFEED MARKETS 





: Millfeed prices are firmer in 
a rather narrow market. Demand is not 
particularly broad, but. offerings are so 
limited that any concentrated buying re- 
sults in firmer prices. The colder weather, 
with snow in many areas of the upper Mid- 
west, has stimulated feeder call for sup- 
plements. Mill operations are below capa- 
city, due to quiet flour sales, so that output 
of millfeeds is limited. Quotations Jan. 10: 
pran $52.50, standard midds. $52, flour 
midds. $55, red dog $56 ton, Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand slackened somewhat, the 
trend is rather firm and supplies are suffi- 
cient for trade needs, Pure bran $52.50, 
standard bran $51.50, standard midds. $50, 
flour midds, $54, mixed feeds $53, red dog 
$55. 

Kansas City: Demand for millfeed at Kan- 
sas City was limited to carlot orders last 
week, but the market was on a firm, narrow 
basis due to scarcity of offerings. Quota- 
tions Jan. 10: bran $48.75@49.25, shorts 
$49.75 @50.25. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand was not 
nearly as active last week but prices were 
up because of lack of offerings. All feed 
found ready buyers on a market that firmed 
during the week. Closing prices showed an 
advance of $1.50 ton over the preceding 
week. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$48@ 18.50, gray shorts $49@49.50. 

Salina: Demand is good, with bran about 
$1.25 ton higher and shorts $1 ton higher. 
Supplies are adequate. Quotations Jan. 8, 
basis Kansas City: bran $47.75@48.25, gray 
shorts $48.50@49. 

Wichita: Millfeed is in slower demand, 
with supplies of both bran and shorts ade- 
quate. Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$48, shorts $49. Prices are ‘unchanged to 
50¢ ton higher, compared with the preceding 
week. 

Denver: The millfeed market is showing 
a steady to strong trend. Demand is very 
good at this time, and is just a shade 
ahead of existing supplies. Quotations: bran 
$50, shorts $51. 

Oklahoma City: Milifeeds were active 
and closed some higher. Quotations, straight 
cars: bran $50@51, mill run $51@52, shorts 
$50.50@51.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, Jan. 8, carlots, 
burlaps: bran $54@55, gray shorts $56@57, 
delivered TCP, about unchanged compared 
with a week previous; demand is less ac- 
tive, although better for shorts than for 
bran. Offerings were rather limited but 
about equal to the demand. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are adequate. Bran $53.25@54, standard 
midds. $53.50, flour midds. $55, red dog $56 
@57. 

St. Louis: There is very little demand, 
and offerings are not quite so free. No 
interest in the forward months. Prices 
are steady. Bran $51.35@51.85, gray shorts 
$52.35@62.85. 

Buffalo: A good demand for millfeeds 
continues to stay just ahead of a curtailed 
output. Large buyers seem to be covering 
their needs since the recent advance. The 
trend is firm and at present very unyield- 
ing. The output improved over the preced- 
ing week but not enough to influence the 
general situation to any extent. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $56.25@56.75, stand- 
ard midds. $56.26@56.75, flour midds. $58.50 
@59, red dog $58.50@59. 

Philadelphia: The local feed market ap- 
Pears to have lost sight of the fact that 
the holidays are over. Anyway, it has failed 
to stir out of the lethargy which has 
gSripped_ it in recent weeks. Meanwhile, 
Prices have been displaying a firm under- 
tone, with buyers’ resistance apparent 
whenever indications of an advance appear. 
Supplies are reported to be in no over- 
supply, although shortages are not ap- 
Parent. The list of quotations shows prices 
Unchanged from those of the previous 
week, leaving bran at $61@62, standard 
midds. holding at $61@62 and red dog at 
$64 @65. 

Pittsburgh: The demand for all types of 
millfeed is much better. Forward buying is 
Stil! very limited, but both wholesale and 
retail demand is larger to fill immediate 
Reeds. Weather is still unseasonably warm, 
but it looks as though the farmers’ crops 
of grain are now much diminished and a 
return to buying millfeeds has resulted. 
Offerings remain plentiful. Bran, f.o0.b. 
Pittsburgh points, $60@62.50, standard 
midds. $59@60.20, flour midds. $62@63.20, 
Ted dog $64.20@65.50. 

New Orleans: A firm and steady market 
has developed on millfeeds, and sales are 
extremely low in volume, with buyers dis- 
Playing a very cautious trend in spite of 
the advance in freight rates. In general 
the small amount of business passing is 
for replacement and January delivery to 
the mixers and jobbers. Export inquiries are 
limited and no sales are reported. Bran 
$57.15@57.65, shorts $58.15 @58.65. 

Boston: Trading in millfeeds in the Bos- 
ton market was decidedly improved this 
Week, with quotations generally at higher 
levels.. Spring bran is $1 higher while 
middlings gained $1.50. Mixed feeds is up 
50¢, but red dog was unchanged. Dealers 
Teported most of the business was con- 
fined to spot or nearby shipment and at- 
tempts to arrange future business were very 
difficult to consummate. Quotations: spring 
bran $62, middlings $63, mixed feeds $62, 
Ted dog $71. 

Atlanta: Demand is fair but hand-to- 
_——— the trend is unsteady oon. supplies 

© ample; wheat bran $60@60.50, gray 
shorts $61@ 61.50. 





Seattle: The millfeed market was active 
during the week as some buyers, sensing a 
short supply for the balance of January 
and February, stepped into the market. 
As a result prices worked up from $1@2 
ton, and supplies are very limited, for 
February as well as January. Flour mill- 
ers indicate that unless they get some 
export business, the future looks dull in- 
deed from a supply standpoint, and Cali- 
fornia buyers were reported to be actively 
in the market also. The market was firm 
at $52, delivered common transit points. 


Portland: Mill run $52, middlings $57. 


Ogden: Milifeed prices remained un- 
changed during the past week but demand 
increased due to colder weather and snow 
which stimulated feeding of livestock. 
Plants are working to capacity six days 
a week and mills are booked into March. 
Quotations: red bran and mill run $49, mid- 
dlings $54; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $56, middlings $61; to California: red 
bran and mill run $56.50, middlings $61.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand continues to 
exceed supply. Quotations: bran $57, shorts 
$60, middlings $64, net cash terms, bags 
included,. mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 


Winnipeg: Demand for millfeed con- 
tinues to exceed available supplies, and 
stocks from western mills are moving rap- 
idly into consumptive channels. Sales in 
western Canada continue very small. Quo- 
tations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta bran $49.25, shorts $52.25; small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
exceptionally poor, but bran prices continued 
higher on reported heavy eastern demand. 
Some prairie mills were asking $1 ton more 
for bran during the week while keeping 
old prices on shorts and middlings. There 
is no shortage of supplies in dealers’ hands 
here considering the slow demand and the 
price of millfeed compared with other feeds. 
Cash car quotations: bran $55.80@56.80, 
shorts $58.80, middlings $61.30. 





RYE PRODUCTS 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 





Price vs. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS?” are likely to prove: 
disastrous. For almost 50 years you have bought our 
brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. 





Minneapolis: Rye flour prices lost an- 
other dime the past week, reflecting lower 
rye grain prices. Trading continued light 
and strictly hand-to-mouth. Quotations Jan. 
10: pure white $4.60, medium $4.40, dark 
$4.10 sacked, Minneapolis. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour demand is better. 
Needs are being bought and while orders 
are only for limited amounts for immediate 
deliveries, the volume increased because of 
sales over more territory during the past 
week. Rye flour, fancy white No. 1 $5.20@ 
5.25, medium $4.95@5.05, dark $3.95@4.55, 
blended $5.60@5.90, rye meal $4.55 @4.75. 
, Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50, white rye 
6.55. 

New York: Rye flour commanded indif- 
ferent interest, and sales were light. Pure 
white patents $5.10@5.30. 


Chicago: Rye flour business consists of 
the usual steady buying of single cars or 
less. Directions are fair. White patent rye 
$4.80@4.90, medium $4.59@4.60, dark $3.65 
@ 4.20. 

St. Louis: Prices declined 5¢ bag. Sales 
and shipping directions are fair. Pure 
white $5.25, medium $5, dark $3.75, rye 
meal $4.75. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend easier 
and supplies are ample; rye, white $5.40@ 
5.60, dark $3.40@3.60. 

Buffalo: Rye flour, while enjoying a 
somewhat better demand than white flour, 
continues under par. Buyers are in a wait- 
ing mood. The trend is steady. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo: white $5.60@5.65, dark $4.10 
@4.15, medium $5.40@5.45. 

Philadelphia: The slight expansion in the 
use of rye to take care of holiday orders 
has subsided, and demand for the dark 
flour is again in low gear. Bakers are still 
hopeful that demand for products of this 
ingredient will increase but are content to 
operate on a hand-to-mouth basis until 
that happens. Quotations: rye white $5.20@ 
5.30, a dip of 5¢ from the previous week. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: There is no export de- 
mand for these products. Sales have slowed 
down considerably in domestic outlets. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.30; 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.20, f.0.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 


Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats ‘and oat- 
meal is moderate, with one or two odd 
lots reported sold for export in the past 
week. There is no accumulation of supplies 
and mills are operating part time. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. sacks $5.40. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.73 Jan. 10; 24-oz. packages $3.35 
case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Dec. Dec. Jan. Jan. 


18 25 1 7 
Four mills .. 23,917 26,115 18,917 *22,226 
*Three ; 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Phone Victor 8400 - LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
+ 


Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 


Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 








Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











SERVICE TO BAKERS—The Pillsbury “Tel ’n’ Sell Service” file kit 
(above) for merchandising streamers, special products, sales tabs, stick- 
ers and other sales-making materials, now is being offered by Pillsbury 
Mills bakery salesmen on a personal basis to the retail baking trade. 
The kit comes complete with all materials, but ample space has been 
provided for the additional merchandising material that will continue to 
be supplied by Pillsbury Mills in the future. The kit has been designed 
to give bakers a ready place to retain these successful selling aids for 
special cakes, breads and a general line that the baker pushes at regular 


intervals. 





Holland Postpones 3% Import 
Flour Duty Until Jan. 1, 1950 


LONDON—The Dutch government 
has postponed the imposition of the 
3% duty on imported flour, scheduled 
for introduction on Jan. 1, 1949. Since 
the government is still the sole buyer 
of imported flour, the decision did 
not surprise the Dutch importers. 

Trade opinion now considers that 
the duty may come into force on Jan. 
1, 1950, if previous plans for the free- 
ing of commerce from government 
control are implemented. In_ this 
event, the first 50,000 tons of flour in 
any one year will be free of duty 
while remaining consignments will 
have to bear the additional charge. 
The trade is of the opinion that the 
amount of tonnage for free importa- 
tion is insufficient, having regard to 
the past history of the import flour 
trade, and considers that the total 
for free admittance should be in the 
region of 200,000 tons a year, a quan- 
tity which is equal to the amount of 
flour imported before the Wheat Law 
of 1931 became operative, after the 
increase in population and resultant 
consumption is taken into account. 

Even under the import program 
for 1948, necessarily restricted as a 
result of the dollar shortage, the im- 
port of American flour was in the 
region of 144,000 tons. It has been 
alleged that the main object of the 
duty is the protection of the Nether- 
lands home flour milling industry, as 
well as that of Belgium, a country 
actively interested in Dutch affairs 
as a result of the provisions of the 
Benelux agreement. 

While confirmation of their belief 
that the duty would be postponed 
during 1949 has been welcomed, the 
Dutch importers are not relaxing 
their campaign to bring about the 
total abolition of the projected duty 


and for a more liberal import policy. 
They appreciate, as do all European 
traders, that the present currency 
difficulties preclude any great expan- 
sion in trade, but they are looking 
to the future when conditions are 
more normal and when some vestige 
of freedom will be operative. They 
have, say Netherlands correspondents, 
been gratified to learn of the active 
interest shown by the American mill- 
ing interests in their problems and 
have welcomed the assistance given 
in the past few months to their 
efforts to present the case against the 
duty. They are anxious to retain the 
valuable trade in flour between the 
U.S. and Holland and consider that 
only by the abolition of the duty will 
their future be safeguarded. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
BAKERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe annual din- 
ner meeting and election of officers 
of the Associated Bakers of Minne- 
apolis will be held Jan. 15 at the 
Covered Wagon Cafe here, according 
to an announcement by C. R. Krause, 
Krause’s, Inc., president of the group. 
There will be entertainment and danc- 
ing, with a dinner scheduled for 7 p.m. 


——“BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA GRAIN 
EXPORTS OFF IN 1948 


PHILADELPHIA — Grain exports 
through the Port of Philadelphia re- 
bounded sharply during December 
and surpassed both the previous and 
comparable 1947 periods, according 
to the Commercial Exchange. 

The total of 3,937,411 bu. was over 
four times the 900,067 bu. sent abroad 
during November, when the port was 
tied up 18 days by a longshoremen’s 
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strike, and compared with 3,411,650 
bu. in the final month of 1947. 

However, the late recovery failed 
to increase the movement for the 
year, and the total of 33,295,159 was 
the smallest postwar aggregate. For 
1947 the amount was 52,355,743 bu. 

John H. Frazier, managing direc- 
tor of the exchange, attributed the 
1948 showing to a series of water- 
front work stoppages which halted 
vessel loading and in some instances 
resulted in diversion of cargoes to 
Gulf of Mexico ports. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SOUTH TEXAS FARMERS UP 
FLAX PLANTINGS BY 297% 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Archer-Dan- 
iels-Midland Co. says its advices from 
Texas indicate that, based on a recent 
survey of seed dealers, 292,000 acres 
of flax have been planted in south 
Texas for the 1949 harvest, an in- 
crease of 29% over the government’s 
figure of 227,000 acres planted -in 
1948. The 292,000-acre ‘estimate, al- 
lowing for a planting rate of one half 
bushel an acre, is based on 141,800 
bu. flaxseed shipped in from the North 
(mostly B-5128 and Golden varieties) 
plus an estimated 12,000 bu. of local 
seed, making a total of 153,800 bu. 
available for planting, of which 
amount 5%, or 7,690 bu., may have 
been used for replanting or held over. 

Flax planting is nearly 100% com- 
pleted in the flax-growing area of 
Texas, and the crop continues to look 
very promising, despite the fact that 
no beneficial amount of rain has fall- 
en there since Nov. 15. The crop will, 
however, require much more moisture 
soon, especially for the top soil, to 
aid in growth at the present stage, 
the company has been informed. 

Reports of severe damage by frost 
to the flax crop in the Imperial and 
Yuma Valleys of California have been 
received, although details are not as 
yet known. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. REGIS TACOMA PAPER 
MILL STARTS OPERATIONS 


NEW YORK—tThe St. Regis Paper 
Co. has announced the start of produc- 
tion of a new kraft paper mill at Ta- 
coma, Wash. This brings almost to 
completion the current phase of the 
company’s broad program of integra- 
tion, modernization and expansion. 

Part of the pulp manufactured by 
St. Regis at its Tacoma sulphate pulp 
mill will be converted into paper at 
Tacoma and then into multiwall paper 
bags in the company’s western fac- 
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tories to meet the mounting indus- 
trial packaging needs of the Pacific 
Coast. To round out the integration, 
the company acquired during the 
past several years substantial timber 
resources in the northwestern area, 

Commenced late in 1947, the new 
kraft paper mill at Tacoma houses 
a Pusey & Jones Fourdrinier paper 
machine designed to produce multi- 
wall kraft paper 168 inches wide at 
a rate of 2,100 ft. a minute. This rep- 
resents a capacity to produce 240 
tons of this type of paper every 24 
hours. 

In announcing the selection of Ta- 
coma as the site for the company’s 
eighth kraft paper mill, Roy K. Fer- 
guson, St. Regis’ president, said: ‘The 
city was chosen because it offered 
an exceptional combination of geo- 
graphical and industrial advantages 
which would make possible a com- 
pletely integrated operation on the 
Pacific Coast.” 

Heretofore, the sulphate pulp of 
the company’s Tacoma pulp mill has 
been sold as market pulp or converted 
at other kraft paper mills of the 
company. With. the completion of 
the new paper mill, part of the pulp 
will be converted at Tacoma, with the 
balance still available for the com- 
pany’s pulp customers. 
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F. G. KRUEGER RESIGNS AS 
CORN EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 


BUFFALO—Fred G. Krueger, sec- 
retary of the Corn Exchange of Buf- 
falo since the death of William E. 
Maloney as secretary in 1946, has 
retired. Mr. Krueger has been identi- 
fied with the flour, feed and grain 
business in this city for approximate- 
ly 52 years. 

He started his career with Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., as a clerk and when 
he retired from that company he was 
regional manager of the Pillsbury 
feed and wheat department. 

Mr. Krueger for many years was 
a member of the Flour Club of Buf- 
falo and a familiar figure ‘at many 
of the flour, feed and grain conven- 
tions in this city. One of his sons is 
a lieutenant colonel in the U.S. Army, 
and the other, Orrin Krueger, is an 
officer in the local Pillsbury office. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

NEW ELEVATOR UNDER WAY 

MEADE, KANSAS — Construction 
has begun on a new 200,000 bu. ele- 
vator for the Montezuma Co-opera- 
tive Exchange. The concrete struc- 
ture will be completed before the 
1949 harvest. 














The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 
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Tita! 


Snow Cover in 


Europe Affords 
Crop Protection 


LONDON—Snow in Europe has 
provided some measure of protection 
for the crops and the danger from 
frost has been minimized. The cover 
is, however, still inadequate to pro- 
vide a reasonable margin of safety. 
Most reports speak favorably of the 
progress made, while the mild weath- 
er which preceded Christmas enabled 
good headway to be made, both with 
the sowing of the late winter crops 
and with the preparation for spring 
planting. 

Snow in the northern and midland 
areas of England has, so far, only 
provided a fair cover, but further 
falls are expected. A quick thaw aft- 
er the first fall brought floods, which 
did some damage to earlier sown 
crops. Gales and heavy rain were also 
experienced in some areas, and a cer- 
tain amount of damage was reported. 
On the whole, however, the situation 
is favorable, although the desired 
acreage has not been attained. 

Reports from Holland, Belgium, 
western Germany and France say 
that the crops are promising and in 
some cases in better condition than 
they were at this time last year. The 
general outlook is classified as favor- 
able. 

Snow has also fallen in eastern 
Europe and growers appear to be 
satisfied with the position. Snow in 
Russia has not been as heavy as 
in former years, but the crops have 
a reasonably good cover. 

From South Africa come reports of 
a drouth, which is viewed with some 
seriousness by corn growers. The crop 
is expected to be little more than 
half that of last year. Harvesting of 
the wheat crop is now well in hand 
and the shortage of moisture made 
little difference to its condition. 

———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ELEVATOR PLANNED 


CIMARRON, KANSAS—The Cim- 
arron Cooperative Equity Exchange 
plans to erect a new 250,000-bu. ele- 
vator here, with construction to start 
in February. Chalmers & Borton of 
Hutchinson have the construction 
contract to build the elevator which 
will cost approximately $165,000. The 
old elevator, which has a capacity 
of 80,000 bu., will be razed. The new 
structure will include an office, scale 
house and feed mill. The feed mill 
warehouse will be 30 ft. by 50 ft. 
in size, while the feed mill will meas- 
ure 16 ft. by 30 ft. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DOLLAR SHORTAGE REDUCES 
CANADIAN FLOUR OUTLETS 


TORONTO—In a recent press dis- 
patch from Montreal, D. A. Campbell, 
president of St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., noted a declining volume of 
flour exports from Canada to Great 
Britain and other overseas markets. 
Shortage of dollars is the chief reason 
for this, he indicated. The market is 
there, but the wherewithal to make 
payments is missing. A fair amount of 
business will be done in the interval 
but, by the end of 1950 when present 
contracts expire, serious shrinkage 
in purehasing power will prevail. 

Outside of the British area, even 
worse conditions may develop in this 
period. Each of the countries involved 
is eagerly trying to maintain the 
local production of cattle and feed- 
ingstuffs, These are seriously short in 
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most European countries. The major 
objective in all such countries is to 
grind their own flour for the sake 
of the by-products. 

On the situation within Canada 
itself, millers generally are deeply 
concerned by the disturbances brought 
about by government controls in the 
field of prices. Reinstatement of the 
fixed ceiling price for flour is consid- 
ered a setback for the trade through- 
out Canada. Declines in the prices 
for by-products and increasing costs 
of operation are, in Mr. Campbell’s 
opinion, detrimental to the good and 
welfare of this industry within its 
own boundaries. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMAICA TO ABOLISH BULK 
BUYING OF FLOUR, STAPLES 


JAMAICA, B.W.I.—This island is 
to abolish the bulk buying of flour, 
but the date of cessation has not yet 
been announced. Other staple prod- 
ucts, previously bought in bulk by 
the government, are also to be han- 
dled by private trade. 

Merchants contended that the gov- 
ernment’s bulk buying policy in- 
creased costs to the consumer and 
that they could import and sell cheap- 
er than the government officials. 
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ECA Grants Funds 
to U.K. to Buy 
U.S. Wheat, Flour 


WASHINGTON — Economic Coop- 
eration Administration authorization 
of $2,722,000 for U.K. procurement of 
U.S. origin wheat will shortly be fol- 
lowed by a formal allocation of grain 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to meet this commitment. 

It is learned that approximately 
one fourth of this quantity will be in 
the form of flour which will be pro- 
cured through commercial channels. 
USDA allocation action is expected 





to clear government offices this week 
and the formal announcement prob- 
ably will be issued in the weekly 
PMA statement next week. 

Shipment of the grain and flour 
involved is for the current quarter. 

An $8,065,000 grant to the French 
German zone for U.S. wheat account- 
ed for most of the $8,133,000 foreign 
aid authorization listed Jan. 6 by the 
ECA. The wheat is to be bought by 
the USDA and delivered in the first 
quarter of 1949. 
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CANADIAN RAILROADS HIKE 
LAKEHEAD FREIGHT RATES 


WINNIPEG — Canadian railways 
have increased export freight rates on 
grain shipped from Canadian lake- 
head and Georgian Bay ports. The 
new rates go into effect Jan. 11. Lake- 
head rates will be increased 5%, while 
those from Georgian Bay ports will be 
6% higher. The move was primarily 
the result of a similar decision made 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the U.S. It is reported that 
it has been the policy of Canadian 
railways to keep such rates in the two 
countries parallel. Protests are going 
forward from at least one provincial 
government in the prairie provinces, 
and many other sources. 
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J. E. CONLEY APPOINTED 

BALTIMORE—John E. Conley has 
been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of McCormick & Co., Inc., it has 
been announced by Charles P. McCor- 
mick, chairman of the board and 
president of the company. He has 
been director of McCormick public 
relations since 1946. He served in 
the navy before joining McCormick. 
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HOGAN ELEVATOR PURCHASED 
GREENLEAF, KANSAS — The 
Lynch Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, re- 
cently purchased the J. D. Hogan & 
Sons elevator in Greenleaf, Kansas. 
The company is now being operated 
as the Greenleaf Grain & Feed Co., 
and H. J. Blachley is manager. — 











Cash Wheat Supply Squeeze 
Caused by Light Farm Selling 


KANSAS CITY—Anticipated heav- 
ier sales by producers have not de- 
veloped in the Southwest so far this 
month and cash wheat prices cur- 
rently show a strong tone, premiums 
gaining 2%@3%¢ bu. since Jan. 1. 
Since income tax rates reached the 
present high level, there is normally 
a substantial amount of producer 
wheat selling in January. In some 
years the volume has been large 
enough to justify the designation “a 
second harvest movement.” 

Two factors probably have cur- 
tailed this selling this year. More 
wheat than usual is pledged on gov- 
ernment loans and tied up with pur- 
chase agreements. Secondly, weather 
conditions have been unfavorable 
over much of the Southwest, a series 
of sleet and snow storms tieing up 
country roads. However, the latter 
factor would not prevent sales of 
wheat already in terminal and coun- 
try elevators and there has been lit- 
tle evidence of such selling in the 
past 10 days. 

Although there has been little 
stimulation to cash wheat demand 
from either export or domestic flour 





sales and while the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has taken only small amounts, 
it is believed that there is a substan- 
tial “short interest’ in cash wheat. 
This arises from sales made to the 
CCC last month for January, Febru- 
ary and March delivery, which sellers 
hoped to cover at lower prices dur- 
ing the expected heavy marketing 
period in the next few weeks, mean- 
while purchasing a May future to 
cover the sales. To some extent, flour 
millers are believed to have executed 
similar maneuvers in taking a short 
position on cash grain against flou 

sales. 

The result has been a rather per- 
sistent demand for cash wheat, de- 
spite a current low level of flour and 
export business. 

The May future, which normally 
might be expected to reflect the cur- 
rent tightness in cash wheat, has in- 
stead displayed relative weakness and 
has lost 3¢ bu. since Jan. 1. 

How far the current squeeze in 
cash wheat will go depends on farm- 
ers’ attitude toward selling. Currently 
cash wheat at Kansas City is only 
fractionally higher than the loan level 
of $2.24. 
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R. F. Uhimann 
Reelected to 
Chicago Board 


CHICAGO—Richard F. Uhlmann, 


Uhlmann Grain Co., was reelected 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade Jan. 10. Carl E. Bostrom, 
Lowell, Hoit & Co., was named first 
vice president, and Sylvester J. Myers, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., second 
vice president. 

Five members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Chicago Board of 
Trade were also elected. They are: 
Homer P. Hargrave, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; John R. 
Murray, Quaker Oats Co.; William 
F. Rowley, Daniel F. Rice & Co.; 
John E. Brennan, John E. Brennan 
& Co., and Thomas A. Liston. 

Installation of the new officers and 
directors will take place at the an- 
nual meeting of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, scheduled for Jan. 17. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANSION PROJECT BEGINS 


BELOIT, KANSAS—One of the 
largest expansion projects undertak- 
en by the Mitchell County Farmers 
Union Cooperative Assn. will be the 
erection of four new concrete eleva- 
tors this spring at Hunter, Tipton, 
Cawker City; and Beloit. Contracts 
have already been signed with Chal- 
mers & Borton Construction -Co. at 
Hutchinson. The four’ structures, 
which will be finished by harvest 
time, will each have a capacity of 
100,000 bu., with the exception of the 
Beloit elevator which will have a 
capacity of 150,000 bu. Actual con- 
struction work will commence in 
February. 

BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Jan. 1, 














1949, and Jan. 3, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

1, 3, 1, 3, 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Wheat . .167,679 141,889 5,896 11,721 
Oats »- 50,727 13,218 ies owe 
Corn ~«++ 11,462 14,037 4,331 6 
Bee ssiviste. “OO 4,072 1,820 239 
Barley ...... 16,456 26,581 2,457 oes 
Flaxseed . 21,330 7,235 eee ane 
Soybeans . 14,947 13,294 Te ote 
Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets Jan. 1 (figures 
for corresponding date a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, none (504,000) bu.; 
corn, 2,965,000 (579,000); oats, 3,000 (none); 
rye, none (185,000); barley, 1,000- (none); 


soybeans, 2,000 (none). 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Lloyd Ellingwood, director of the 
Millers’ Long Range Program, was 
in Louisville, Ky., Jan. 6 on business. 

* 


Mrs. Clara Gebhard Snyder, direc- 
tor of the Wheat Fiour Institute, was 
in Omaha Jan. 6-7 conferring with 
Miss Clarice Bloom, field staff repre- 
sentative of the institute in the west 
central states area. Mrs. Snyder is 
scheduled to speak on food and bak- 
ing at a sales and home service con- 
ference sponsored by the Consumers 
Public Power District at Lincoln, 
Neb., Jan. 10. 

* 


John S. Pillsbury, chairman of the 
board, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, said that the principles of 
salesmanship are the same now as 
“back in the horse and buggy days” 
in an address before the Minneapolis 
Association of Sales Managers at the 
Curtis Hotel, Minneapolis, last week. 


David Wilson, Jr., durum depart- 
ment, New York office, King Midas 
Flour Mills, has left for Miami with 
Mrs. Wilson. While there Mr. Wilson 
will attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 


Frank E. Church, president, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, has 
returned from a few weeks’ holiday 
visit in the East. 

* 


Frederick K. Kleinmann, vice presi- 
dent, Ward Baking Co., New York, 
is on a Florida vacation. He is ex- 
pected home about Jan. 17. 


* 

James Mullin, manager, Minneapo- 
lis office, Leval & Co., Inc., visited 
the home office in New York the week 
ending Jan. 8. 

ae 

Donald D. Davis, president, Minne- 
sota & Ontario Paper Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is recovering from a recent gall 
bladder operation. 


Howard W. Files, vice president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
Mrs. Files are spending several weeks 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Mr. Files is 
recuperating satisfactorily from a 
recent operation. 


©. A. Brantingham, for the last 
eight years with Interstate Bakeries, 
Inc., Kansas City, was in Toledo for 
a visit with his mother, who is now 
88 years old. His father, A. C. Bran- 
tingham, who died in 1918, was su- 
perintendent for many years of the 
old National Milling Co., Toledo. 


e 
A. L. Hale, sales manager, King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, re- 
ports that the condition of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. E. Gears, who is in the 
Sister Elizabeth Kenny Institute, suf- 
fering from polio, is somewhat im- 
proved. Mr. Hale says there is rea- 
son to hope that Mrs. Gears will 
* escape permanent effects of the pa- 
ralysis. She entered the institute 
Dec. 20. 
x 
J. H. Blake, Jr., who is associated 
with his father in the flour brokerage 
business in New York, has recovered 





VENEZUELAN VISITORS—Philip W. Pillsbury (center), president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was host to Mr. and Mrs. Eduardo Escobar of 
Caracas, Venezuela, in Minneapolis last week. Mr. Escobar has been the 
Pillsbury representative in Venezuela for 23 years. While in Minneapolis 
the couple had an opportunity to see themselves in the motion pictures 
taken by Mr. Pillsbury when he visited them while on a tour of South 
America early in 1948. Mr. Escobar reported that consumption of U.S. 
flour in Venezuela has been increasing recently as a result of the lower- 
ing of import duties and an influx of immigrants from Europe. The Esco- 
bars left for New York to sail for home Jan. 14, 





satisfactorily from an operation in 
Nassau Hospital, Mineola, L.I. 


Thomas R. Coyne, treasurer, B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Coyne were among the several 
thousand stranded by snow in the 
far West last week. Mr. and Mrs. 
Coyne and a party of friends trav- 
eled to California to attend the Rose 
Bowl football game Jan. 1. They were 
passengers on the “City of Los An- 
geles,” which was due to arrive in 
Chicago the morning of Jan. 4. Dur- 
ing the night of Jan. 7, the train 
finally pulled in at the North Western 
station at Chicago. Mr. Coyne kept 
Frank E. Church, president of the B. 
A. Eckhart Milling Co., and his chil- 
dren informed as to the location of 
the train by telegrams. 

a 

Charles Rousell, assistant sales 
manager of the Buhler (Kansas) Mill 
& Elevator Co., went to Memphis 
recently to confer with Milton Buhler, 
treasurer and southern sales office 
manager, and accompanied Mr. Buhl- 
er on a trip through the territory. 

& 


A. C. Strong, Oklahoma City, sales 
manager of flour and feed, Oklahoma- 
Texas, for the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
from a trade trip to Texas cities. 


* 
Walter H. Boon, E] Reno, for many 


years vice president and sales man- * 


ager of the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co. until his retirement some years 
ago, was a recent visitor at the Okla- 
homa City headquarters of the Okla- 
homa Millers Assn. 
o 
H. W. Applegate, vice president, 
Mennel Milling Co., Toledo, was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Irma Batement Kelsey 
Dec. 29. The couple left following the 


ceremony for a short wedding trip 
to Chicago. 
e 


Hugh Adcock, Atlanta, district 
manager, Corn Products Sales Co., 
has returned from spending the holi- 
day season at his home in Hopkins- 
ville, Ky. 

7 


Mrs. Winnifred B. Johnston, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., has joined the staff 
of the Southern Bakers Assn., Atlan- 
ta, succeeding Mrs. Alfred Staniland, 
who resigned recently, according to 
E. P. Cline, president-secretary of 
the association. 

* 


The condition of W. R. Heegaard, 
vice president, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who is in the North- 
western Hospital as a result of a 
heart condition, is reported to be 
improved. Present plans are that he 
will return to his home about Jan. 20. 


E. B. Sewell, manager, Willis Nor- 
ton Co., Wichita, is on a business trip 
to Chicago and Milwaukee. 

- 

Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is 
on an extended business trip to vari- 
ous points in Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan. 


DEATHS 


John P. Crangle, 62, and well known 
Chicago semolina representative, died 
Jan. 4 from a heart attack. Mr. Cran- 
gle was born in Ireland, and when he 
came to Chicago his first position 
was with the New Century Co. He 
was with this company for several 











years. .He represented the Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. for some time 
in Chicago. For a number of years, 
he has had the semolina account of 
the H. H. King Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis. He is survived by his widow 
and one brother. 


H. S. Sparks, 72, director of pur- 
chases for General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, until his retirement in 1937, 
died Jan. 9 at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Paul Goodridge, at Vero 
Beach, Fla. Mr. Sparks came to Min- 
neapolis from Kansas City in 1917 
to join the Washburn Crosby Co. He 
was a past president of the Minne- 
apolis Golf Club. In addition to his 
daughter, two sons survive him. 


E. A. Manlove, 69, assistant secre- 
tary of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, died Jan. 6 at his home in In- 
dianapolis. He was associated wit! 
the Board of Trade for 35 years, serv- 
ing 28 years as auditor before becom- 
ing assistant secretary. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and a sister. 


Thomas J. Shea, 65, manager of the 
New York offices of the Quaker Oats 
Co., for 27 years before his retire- 
ment last March, died recently. His 
home was at Aramink Farm, Con- 
shohocken, Pa. He is survived by his 
widow, a son and daughter. 
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OSCAR BREAULT, FOUNDER 
OF BROLITE CO., DIES 


CHICAGO—Oscar E. Breault, 60, 
founder and general manager of the 
Brolite Co., Chicago, died Dec. 31, 
following a lingering illness. 

Mr. Breault was well known in the 
baking industry. For many years he 
worked as a baker in various parts of 
the country, including Chicago. He 
founded the Brolite Co. in 1928, after 
he developed a butter flavor. He built 
this company on a nation-wide scale 
and his bakery ingredients are dis- 
tributed nationally. 

He owned a stable of horses for 
many years, one of which—‘With 
Pleasure’”—was nationally known. 

He is survived by his widow and 
one son. Funeral services were held 
the morning of Jan. 3 from the Faith, 
Hope and Charity Church, Winnetka, 
Til. 
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FLOUR CLEARANCES FROM 
VANCOUVER DROP IN ’48 


VANCOUVER — While there was 
some improvement in the export 
movement of wheat from this port in 
the first 10 months of last year com- 
pared with the same period in 1947, 
clearances of flour showed a very 
sharp drop. Port authorities report 
flour shipments in the first 10 months 
of 1948 as only 773,151 bbl. compared 
with the movement of 2,343,363 bbl. 
in the comparative 1947 months. 

Export shipments of flour made 
from this port in September totaled 
193,868 bbl., but the October move- 
ment slipped away to 126,046 bbl., ac- 
cording to figures released by the 
Vancouver Merchants Exchange. 

The Philippine Islands took more 
than half the shipments with China 
the only other important customer. 
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TRAINLOAD OF FEED TO ONE DEALER—Working 
with the Nau Grain Co., with three outlets near Urbana, 
Ohio, Tom Latham, Pillsbury feed salesman of Urbana, 
presold a solid trainload of livestock and poultry feeds 
to farmers in that community and shipped it from Pills- 








bury’s Lima, Ohio, plant just before Thanksgiving. Mr. 
Latham and Mr. Nau are shown by the engine as the train 
was pulled from the plant. R. E. Somerville, a former en- 
gineer and now Lima division sales supervisor, is shown 
in the “hogger’s” seat of the train. 





Brazil Relaxes Flour Ban to Jan. 22; 
Italy Buys More; Holland Withdraws 


Relaxation in the Brazilian flour 
import restrictions to permit the ship- 
ment of all flour booked to Brazil 
aboard ocean vessels at ports by Jan. 
22 was welcome news to flour millers 
this week. 

The official decree of the Brazilian 
government stopping all imports was 
published in Brazil on Jan. 7 and 
provided an ‘exemption for flour load- 
ed within 15 days of the date of the 
decree. As a result some flour was 





Long RangeProgram 
Gets P.S. Amidon 
as Consultant 


MINNEAPOLIS—Paul S. Amidon 
has resigned as director of the edu- 
cational services section of General 
Mills, Inc., to become an independent 
educational consultant to business. 

Mr. Amidon will open offices in 
Chicago. His first,two clients will be 
the Millers National Federation and 
General Mills. Responsibility for the 
General Mills nutrition education pro- 
gram will be vested in several sec- 
tion heads, with coordination by 
George Ludcke of the Department of 
Public Services. 

Before joining General. Mills in 
1944, Mr. Amidon served as deputy 
state commissioner of education and 
as superintendent of schools in St. 
Paul. 

Mr. Amidon has been retained by 
the Millers’ Long Range Program 
committee to serve as consultant in 
all educational matters. In this capa- 
city he will advise in the develop- 
ment and operation of educational 
activities directed toward providing 
more and better teaching aids and 
educational assistance for schools as 
regards wheat flour, according to an 
announcement by Lloyd Ellingwood, 
director of the program. 

“Mr. Amidon is already at work,” 
Mr. Ellingwood said, “on the develop- 
ment of a broad basic approach to the 
educational fields related to our needs 
and on specific recommendations for 
materials to be produced and made 
available to schools before the begin- 
ning of the 1949-50 school year. 


again moving to the southern nation 
and exporters are working overtime 
to meet the deadline. Brazilian con- 
suls at ports have stated that they 
will not sign documents unless ac- 
companied by an on board bill of 
lading, so the shipper must take the 
risk of obtaining space and making 
the deadline on shipments from the 
mill. 

Currently, other export trade is 
dull. Norway inquired for prices this 
week for shipment in February and 
March and probably will make some 
purchases this week. 

Purchase of six cargoes of flour 
by Italy and the withdrawal of Neth- 
erlands buyers were other principal 
happenings in export markets last 
week. 

The six cargoes bought by the 
Italian technical delegation, Wash- 
ington, were in addition to four which 
were procured in December at $5.09 
Gulf, for 80% extraction packed in 
2.35 yd. osnaburgs. The bookings 
brought the total Italian buying up 
to 10 full cargoes and covered that 
country’s January and February im- 
port requirements. Another five car- 
goes will be bought at a later date 
for March shipment. 

The Italian delegation bought 10 
half cargoes of flour on Jan. 5, pay- 
ing in the range $5.04@5.09. On the 
following day it acquired an addition- 
al cargo, splitting it among three 
mills at $5.02 Gulf. 

Mills received cables from the 
Netherlands Jan. 4 for quotations on 
80% extraction for first quarter ship- 
ment. When bids were submitted the 
mills received replies from their con- 
nections in Holland stating that the 
buying would not take place, due to 
technical reasons. It was believed 
that appropriations to the Dutch gov- 
ernment were involved in the pend- 
ing settlement of the Indonesian in- 
cident. 

Latin American trade outside Bra- 
zil remains light. Some sales were 
made to Guatemala and a few scat- 
tered lots booked to Cuba and some 
Central American countries. Conges- 
tion at Puerto Barrios forced hold- 
ing up some shipments destined for 
Guatemala, which has been a rather 
heavy. flour buyer in the past- few 
months. 

Cuban reports indicated much low- 


er offers obtainable from Canadian 
mills than U.S. exporters. Some new 
sales of limited size were made to 
the island this week and shipping 
directions on old orders continue in 
normal quantity. 
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ELEVATOR DESTROYED 

GARDEN. CITY, KANSAS — A 
country elevator at Lowe, Kansas, 
owned by the Garden City (Kansas) 
Co-op Equity Exchange, was de- 
stroyed by fire recently. Over 6,000 
bu. wheat, barley and milo was de- 
stroyed. 
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Machinery Makers 
to Meet with AOM 
Research Group 


MINNEAPOLIS — The _ research 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers will hold a two-day 
meeting with representatives of flour 
milling machinery and equipment 
manufacturers at Hotel Nicollet Jan. 
13-14. R. K. Durham, director of the 
technical service department, Millers 
National Federation, is chairman of 
the research committee. 

Mr. Durham explained that the rep- 
resentatives of the different com- 
panies which have requested an ap- 
pointment with the committee will 
meet privately with the committee to 
discuss planned improvements in mill- 
ing machines and will be given the 
benefit of advice and counsel with the 
committee members, all of whom are 
flour mill superintendents or milling 
engineers. 

It is expected that the research 
committee members will remain in 
Minneapolis for a meeting of Dis- 
trict 4, AOM, to be held at Hotel 
Nicollet Jan. 15. The program for the 
district meeting will be a symposium 
dealing with flour mill construction 
and modernization. 

Members of the research commit- 
tee, in addition to Mr. Durham, are: 
Cari W. Grier, General Mills, Inc., 
Chicago; L.-E. Collier, Arrow Mills, 
Inc:, Houston; H. O. Olsby, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Alton, Ill.; George 
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T. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Jo- 
seph, Mo.; L. E. Robinson, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver; J. I. 
Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; R. O. Pence, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and R. R. 
Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 
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CALIFORNIAN CHOSEN HEAD 
OF NATIONAL CO-OP GROUP 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A. J. McFad- 
den, Santa Ana, Cal., walnut and cit- 
rus grower, was elected president of 
the National Council of Farmer Co- 
operatives at a meeting of the newly- 
elected board of directors immediate- 
ly following close of the council’s 
twentieth annual convention at the 
Peabody Hotel here Jan. 6. Election 
of the board of directors was the final 
action taken by some 500 delegates 
who had attended the sessions which 
began Jan. 3. 

C. N. Silcox, Ithaca, N.Y., a coun- 
cil director and a member of the 
council’s executive committee for the 
past three years, was elected first 
vice president, and James H. Lem- 
mon of Lemmon, S.D., was elected sec- 
ond vice president. Mr. Lemmon has 
been a member of the council’s board 
of directors for many years and is 
president of the National Wool Mar- 
keting Corp. at Lemmon. John H. Da- 
vis, Washington, was reelected execu- 
tive secretary, and Mrs. Freda B. 
Couch was reelected treasurer. The 
directors also voted to hold the coun- 
cil’s 1950 annual meeting at Chicago, 
beginning Jan. 9. P 

In a resolution the council cited 
the need for additional storage facili- 
ties, pointing out that this need has 
been accentuated by the peak pro- 
duction of wheat and corn in 1948. 
The organization asked that construc- 
tion of additional storage should not 
be undertaken by government agen- 
cies but left to farmers individually 
or through their cooperatives or other 
proprietary operators. 

In another resolution the council 
asked that the mechanics of price 
support programs be adapted to spe- 
cific needs of each commodity and 
that operation of each program and 
marketing and distribution of the 
product remain in the hands of the 
producers, with proper safeguards for 
the public interest. 
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TERRITORY EXPANDED BY 
ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Elmo 
Sleight, Oklahoma City, director o! 
sales for the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
has announced that the company’s 
representative, Fred Skelton, who has 
been covering Louisiana for severa! 
years, has been made southern sales 
manager and will contact the baker: 
in all the southern states east of the 
Mississippi, including Louisiana. Mr 
Skelton has been in the flour business 
for the past 31 years, with coverag« 
of all the southern states, Texas 
Oklahoma and Arkansas. During th« 
recent war his territory coverec 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, New York anc 
Maryland. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

















CLINTON TOMLINSON NAMED 

OLEAN, N.Y.—Clinton Tomlinson 
formerly with John W. Eshelman & 
Sons, Lancaster, Pa., has joined 
Dailey Mills, Inc., Olean, as sales 
manager. He succeeds Tom Owen in 
this position. Mr. Owen resigned and 
has not yet announced his future 
plans. Mr. Tomlinson has had much 
experience in the feed industry. 
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§. A. PEDERSON, A. & P. 
FEED BUYER, RETIRES 


MINNEAPOLIS—S. A. Pederson, 
in charge of the feed department in 
the office of Frank Tully, Minneapo- 
lis, since 1931, is retiring effective 
Jan. 1 and will live in California. Mr. 
Tully's office is purchasing agent for 
flour and feed for the A. & P. Food 
Stores. Mr. Pederson not only has 
handled the feed purchases but has 
supervised the retailing of feed 
through the A. & P. Stores nationally. 

In anticipation of his retirement, 
Mr. Pederson two years ago bought 
some land in San Marino, Cal., near 
Pasadena, and planted it to oranges. 
This year he completed a house on 
the property. He expects to devote 
a considerable share of his time to 
his hobby of many years, painting and 
scu!pture. 

Mr. Pederson is a veteran in the 
feed industry, having started with a 
retail feed store in Arizona in 1912. 
He joined the J. J. Badenoch Co. in 
Chicago in 1916, and was engaged 
in feed manufacturing in the Chicago 
area until he went with the A. & P. 

The feed buying and sales supervi- 
sion for the big grocery chain will 
continue to be handled in Mr. Tully’s 
office, by Mr. Tully and Mr. Peder- 
son's assistant, Stanley Anderson. 
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W. H. FLETCHER LEAVES 
KALAMAZOO COMPANY 


CHICAGO —W. H. Fletcher re- 
tired recently from the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Vegetable Parchment Co. He 
had been sales manager for the bread 
wrapper division for nearly 20 years 
and was well known in the baking 
industry. He had been with the com- 











Reginald Hills 


pany for about 30 years and during 
the first 10 years of his service, he 
was a sales representative for it in 
New York and Pennsylvania. 

Reginald Hills has been named sales 
Manager of this division to succeed 
Mr. Fletcher. Mr. Hills has been with 
the company about 14 years, and has 
been assistant sales manager. 


——BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHIP RAMS ELEVATOR 


VANCOUVER — Damage done to 
the Columbia grain elevator here the 
day after Christmas when the Ameri- 
can oil tanker, Sparrows Point, went 
off her course in a fog in the harbor 
and plowed into the plant, will cost 
$50,000 and take two months to re- 
Pair. The tanker, outward. bound, 
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piled into the grain plant and ripped 
out 150 ft. of loading ramp and over- 
head conveyor, but did little damage 
to the ship. The Columbia elevator is 
under lease to James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., and has a capacity of 
600,000 bu. At the time of the acci- 
dent she had 272,350 bu. in store. 


———- BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Eire to Get 
White Bread Under 


New Regulation 


LONDON — BY CABLE. — White 
bread will be reintroduced in Eire. 
Under a new regulation, millers are 
to be allowed to produce a limited 
amount of flour of 75% extraction be- 
ginning Jan. 15. 

Price of bread baked from the flour 
is expected to be twice that of the 
present loaf since there is no gov- 
ernment subsidy payable on the new 
flour. The remainder of supplies 
ranking for subsidy will remain at 
the current 85% extraction. 

Principal reason for the new regu- 
lation is to increase the supplies of 
millfeed for feeders of stock, it was 
pointed out. 
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WINONA ELEVATOR BURNS 


WINONA, MINN.—A flash fire 
razed the farmers’ elevator here Jan. 
5, causing loss estimated at $40,000 
by L. F. Heim, owner, who said only 
a few pieces of equipment and rec- 
ords were saved before flames toppled 
the building. The elevator was valued 
at $15,000, and contained grain, 
mostly clover seed, valued at $25,000. 
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DU PONT GIVES RESEARCH 
AID TO 10 UNIVERSITIES 


NEW YORK—E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. has announced a 
$100,000 program of grants-in-aid to 
10 American universities. Each of the 
universities will receive $10,000 for 
unrestricted use in the 1949-50 aca- 
demic year in the field of funda- 
mental chemical research. 

Universities sharing in the pro- 

















Swoose Retires 





KANSAS CITY—Recent news re- 
ports that The Swoose, a famous war 
plane, made its last flight to Wright- 
Patterson air force base, Dayton, 
Ohio, for placement in an air museum, 
had a particular interest for Francis 
J. FitzPatrick, vice president of the 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, and newly elected sec- 
ond vice president of the Kansas City 
exchange. During the war, Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick flew about, 18,000 miles in 
The Swoose, while serving as assist- 
ant chief of staff to Gen. George H. 
Brett in the canal zone and air force 
liaison officer for the Caribbean de- 
fense zone. 

The Swoose (half swan, half goose), 
a battle scarred B-17, was the only 
survivor among the flying fortresses 
of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. The plane was flown to the 
Philippines and escaped the Japanese 
conquest of the islands. It went to 
Java to continue the southwestern 
Pacific fighting and then to Australia. 

Finally retired from combat, the 
ship became the personal transport of 
General Brett. The Swoose’s log 
shows visits to 34 countries. 


gram include California Institute of 
Technology, Cornell University, Har- 
vard University, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Ohio State 
University, Princeton, Yale and the 
Universities of Illinois, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin. 

Crawford H. Greenewalt, president 
of the Du.Pont company, said the 
grants-in-aid were designed to help 
insure the flow of fundamental knowl- 
edge in science “upon which the fu- 
ture industrial development of the 
U.S. and the American standard of 
living are so dependent.” 

Under the plan, the universities 
themselves will select the research 
projects in which the grants will be 
employed, the only stipulation being 
that they be free from any commer- 
cial implications at the time the work 
is initiated. 

Although the grants are being 
awarded only for the 1949-50 school 
year, the company plans to continue 
each of them for a period of five 
years if the program works out satis- 
factorily. 
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ICC REFUSES TO DELAY 
FREIGHT RATE INCREASES 


WASHINGTON — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission refused Jan. 
10 to postpone freight rate increases 
on grains and their products, sched- 
uled to become effective at midnight 
Jan. 10. 

A postponement had been asked 
by elevator and milling interests and 
a number of boards of trade in the 
Midwest. They protested that any 
increase should be uniform for all 
parts of the country. 

The new “emergency” general 
freight rate increases are not uni- 
form. The rate boosts call for 5% 
within zone one of western trunk 
line territory. 

A 4% boost was ordered for the 
rest of the western territory. Eastern 
and southern territories, where a 6% 
increase was authorized, include the 
areas east of the Mississippi River. 

The committee contended that the 
ICC had authorized application of the 
increases to these products without 
sufficient hearing. 
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VITAMIN FIRM APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—The World Products 
Corp., manufacturers of vitamin prod- 
ucts, has announced the appointment 
of Thomas H. Avery, LeRoy, N.Y., 
as its representative for western New 
York State. Mr. Avery has been as- 
sociated with the feed industry in 
that area for some time, and is wide- 
ly known in the trade there. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHIPPERS BOARD TG MEET 
IN ST. JOSEPH MARCH 9 


KANSAS CITY —The Trans-Mis- 
souri-Kansas Shippers Board will 
meet in St. Joseph at the Hotel Robi- 
doux March 9, J. W. Holloway, gen- 
eral chairman, announced this week. 
The first meeting in six months, the 
board will hold election of officers. 

On the preceding day committees 
will meet. Meeting separately will be 
the executive, railroad contact, car 
efficiency and freight loss and dam- 
age prevention committees. 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CLASS 2 WHEAT BASIS 
3614c ABOVE CLASS 1 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board has advised the trade that the 
average price of Class 2 wheat over 
the board’s price of Class 1 wheat for 
the month of December, 1948, is 
36%e bu. 
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Dr. R. C. Sherwood 


R. C. SHERWOOD NAMED 
TO WINTHROP POSITION 


NEW YORK—Appointment of Dr. 
R. C. Sherwood as technical director 
of the combined special markets and 
industrial division; Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., and of the vanillin division of 
General Drug, Inc., was announced 
by P. Val Kolb, vice president and 
director of the division. 

Previously functioning in the same 
capacity with the special markets 
division, Dr. Sherwood will coordinate 
technical activities of the merged 
divisions, which sell nearly a score of 
different special products and bulk 
vitamins to industry. 

Before joining Winthrop-Stearns in 
1946, Dr. Sherwood was assistant 
chief, Civilian Requirements Branch, 
War Food Administration during 
1943-45. Prior to that, he was director 
of research for General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 


———BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N.W. RETAIL FEED ASSN. 
TO CONVENE JAN. 17-18 


MINNEAPOLIS — Lyman Peck, 
Chicago, consultant on feed formula- 
tion and nutrition, contributing edi- 
tor of Feedstuffs, and member of the 
Nutritional Council of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., will speak 
on “Nutritional Trends and the Re- 
tail Feed Man” at the annual con- 
vention of the Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn. Jan. 17-18 at the Hotel Nicol- 
let here. : 

E. F. Dickey, secretary of the IIli- 
nois Feed Assn., Peoria, will speak on 
“How We Sell More Feed by Con- 
certed Effort.” ; 

The hundredweight versus the 
bushel as a grain buying basis will 
be discussed by Ron Kennedy, seere- 
tary of the Northwest Country Ele- 
vator Assn., Minneapolis. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT FLOUR CODE 
NUMBERS REVISED 


On and after Jan. 1, 1949, flour ex- 
porters will be obliged to use the new 
revised Schedule B commodity classi- 
fication code numbers in preparing 
shipper’s export declarations. 

The only code chgnge applicable to 
flour mill products is in regard to 
wheat flour in cases or small pack- 
ages and all preparations containing 
wheat flour now classified under code 
number 109900. These should be de- 
clared under code number 107300 if 
made from U.S. wheat, or under 
107400 if milled in bond. Rye flour 
remains under number 109900. 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Heavy flour sales to Italy 
and some small- and medium-sized lots 
sold to the army quartermaster and to do- 
mestic bakers helped improve flour busi- 
ness in the Southwest last week. Sales 
rose to 50% of capacity, compared with 
36% the preceding week and 56% a year 
ago. Government flour buying for Gulf de- 
livery again was lacking and there was 
growing opinion that the PMA would need 
only moderate amounts to fill Guif loading 
requirements for the first quarter. 

Last week, with only a few exceptions, 
was again rather quiet in the bakery flour 
trade. Some inquiry was present, but very 
little business developed. One chain baker 
bought perhaps a week's requirements and 
another was shopping around. The fact which 
reveals how close bakers are to running 
out of flour is that these large bakers, 
which in normal times book at least on a 
120-day schedule, were in the market for 
needs of two weeks hence. 

It has been revealed to some millers 
that numerous bakers who, under normal 
conditions would be out of flour now, ac- 
cording to their past buying records, are 
slow to come in for further supplies. This 
may mean that bread business is slower 
or that buying is being done elsewhere. 
All in all, the only business which was 
accomplished with bakers last week was 
small fill-in lots for nearby shipment. 

The price situation was complicated by 
some discounts being offered for immedi- 
ate shipment. These quotations only helped 
to encourage hand-to-mouth buying, but 
did not enlarge sales. The trade is ever 
mindful of the sharp readjustment of prices 
which occurred 12 months ago, and inven- 
tories are going to be kept at a low,ypoint 
for at least the remainder of th crop 
year. Very little flour is on the books be- 
yond January or February. 

Family flour buying also was on a limited 
scale. Discounts for 30-day shipment on 
family grades packed in larger sacks were 
announced on nationally advertised brands, 
but response was not great. 

Army quartermaster buying is an impor- 
tant factor in the market. Last week the 
army bought 143,000 sacks of 80% extrac- 
tion export flour from five southwestern 
sources at $4.92@5.08 Gulf, 2.35 yd. Osna- 
burgs. It opened bids on 166,000 sacks 
of export flour, basis Kansas City, Memphis 
and New Cumberland, Pa., and 60,000 sacks 
of domestic flour basis Kansas City, St. 
Louis or Memphis on Jan. 10. The navy will 
buy 40,000 sacks Jan. 12. The flour is all 
for February shipment. 

The box score on Italian flour buying 
against the first. quarter allocation stands 
at 10 cargoes purchased for January and 
February and five more to go for March. 
Two weeks ago the Italian Technical Dele- 
gation in Washington bought four cargoes 
at $5.09 Gulf. Early last week it bought 
five more, splitting most of the procure- 
ment into half cargoes and seven mills 
shared in the business. On the following 
day it bought the tenth cargo, dividing 
the purchase among three southwestern 
mills. The most recent purchases were in 
the range $5.02@5.09 Gulf. 

Netherlands importers asked for quota- 
tions from connections in this country last 
week and later withdrew from the market 
due to technical reasons, which apparently 
were tied up with the current Indonesian 
incident. 

Miils in the Southwest ran slightly less 
than 90% of capacity last week, Kansas 
City mills averaging 87%, compared with 
77% the previous week and 92% a year 
ago. Backlogs of orders are sufficient to 
keep some companies operating full time 
this month, but others are lacking suffi- 
client business. February is only partially 
filled with domestic orders, but those mills 
with Italian business have acquired con- 
siderable February running time. 

Clears were not in much demand, but 
price weakness was confined largely to first 
clears. High ash types remained scarce 
and in demand for export needs on older 
sales. While pressure of offerings has not 
been great, it is thought that many mills 
have substantial stocks retained in expecta- 
tion of export buying which has not yet 
developed in the first quarter. 

Quotations Jan. 8, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.25@5.35, standard patent $5.15@5.25, 
straight $5.10@5.20; established brands of 
family flour $5.90@6.70, first clear $4.20@ 
4.30, second clears $4.10@4.15, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3.95@4.05; soft wheat short 
patent $6.30@6.70, straight $5.20@5.30, cake 
flour $6.25 @6.60. 

Four mills report domestic business fair, 
three quiet, nine slow, nine dull. 


Texas: Sales last week were 20 or 25% 
of capacity, about the same as the pre- 
vious week, although it had been rather 
confidently expected that volume would 
pick up materially after Jan. 1. Sales for 
export were generally reported lacking. 
Operations continued around 65% of ca- 
pacity. Prices were about unchanged. on 
family flour, but about 5¢ sack lower on 
bakers and 10¢ off on clears. Quotations, 
100’s cottons: family flour, extra high pat- 
ent $6.25@6.65, high patent %$5.95@6.36; 





standard bakers, plain $5.75@5.85; 
plain $4.70@4.90, delivered TCP. 


Wichita: Mills operated five days last 
week, at about 80% of capacity. One mill's 
domestic sales reached 100% of capacity, in 
all others they averaged only 15%. There 
were few export sales. Shipping directions 
ranged from poor to fair. Prices were un- 
changed to 5@10¢ sack lower, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Omaha: One of the worst weeks in the 
flour business history passed Saturday “in 
this area. Inquiry was almost nil and sales 
were extremely rare. No export business 
was reported by millers. 

Production averaged about five days, 
with flour going on previous bookings, most- 
ly small. Millers had expected a good week, 
but the declining market, weather and 
January slack produced an unusually dull 
week. Quotations are down about 10¢ sack 
on all types of flour. Bakery flour sold 
at $5.80, family flour $6.30. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 58%, com- 
pared with 15% the previous week and 57% 
a year ago. Domestic bookings were di- 
vided 55% to the family buyers and 45% 
to the bakers. Operations averaged 70%, 
compared with 60% a week ago and 92% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 10¢ 
lower. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma points 
in 100-lb. cottons, Jan. 8: carlots, family 
short patent $5.90@6.65, standard patent 
$5.75@6.45; bakery, unenriched short pat- 
ent $5.55@5.65, standard patent $5.50@5.60, 
straight grade $5.45@5.55. Truck lots 35¢ 
higher on all grades. 


Denver: The flour market is quite weak 
in this area at this time. The trend is un- 
steady and demand is down substantially. 
Supplies are fully ample for needs. Quota- 
tions Jan. 8: bakers $5.50, family $5.90. 

Hutchinson: Flour business showed some 
improvement, but volume still left much 
to be desired with mills, which now have 
a very low backlog. Some round lot business 
was done, but bulk of bookings were small. 
The hand-to-mouth trade was booking two 
to three times as heavily as in the past 
few months, however. New army business 
was not shared, price levels being unat- 
tractive. Little export inquiry was received 
and nothing was sold. Shipping directions 
slackened and operations were down. Prices 
were off 10@15¢ sack. 

Salina: Flour business has veen very 
slow the past week, with prices practically 
— Shipping directions are only 
air. 


clears, 
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Minneapolis: While a fairly good volume 
of small- to medium-sized orders for spring 
wheat flour were received last week, the 
volume was not up to what some millers 
had expected for the first week of the 
New Year. Probably the most interesting 
feature of the week’s business was that 
individual orders from all operators were 
relatively small and for only 30 to 60 days’ 
shipment. Even the larger chains have 
adopted a policy of buying one and two 
weeks’ requirements instead of putting 90- 
to 120-day orders on the books. Millers ad- 
mit that the action of wheat prices the 
past week has not been conducive to long 
term commitments. As long as values hold 
to the unsettled and weak side, buyers 
are expected to defer big scale buying. 


Two large chains purchased moderate 
amounts for late January shipment early 
last week and one of these concerns was 
shopping around again early this week for 
needs of spring and winters beginning 
Jan, 24. 

Bookings by spring wheat mills last 
week averaged 60.5% of capacity, as com- 
pared with 45.7% the previous week and 
50.5% a year ago. Shipments of flour from 
mills represented 73.2% of capacity, against 
63.6% the previous week. 

Family trade was disappointing despite 
the 40¢ sack shipping allowance on na- 
tionally advertised brands which is in ef- 
fect for the next few weeks. Wholesalers 
do not seem to be too anxious to replace 
stocks moved into consuming channels prior 
to and during the holidays. 

Shipping directions on old bakery orders 
were fair to good, but showed considerable 
variation between mills. Operations of Min- 
neapolis plants last week were at the rate 
of 68% of capacity, against 61% the pre- 
vious week and 86% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, last week’s running time 
was 68% of capacity, against 60% the week 
before and 83% a year ago. 

None of the Italian cargo buying was 
Placed in strictly spring wheat mills, as 
the price basis of $5.02@5.09 reported paid 
was too low for mills of this area. The 
same was generally true of a sizable vol- 
ume of army business placed during the 
week. 

Quotations Jan. 10: standard patent $5.45 
@5.50, short patent $5.55@5.60, high glu- 
ten $5.90@5.95, established brands of family 
flour, enriched $6.80, first clear $4.95 @5.50, 
second clear $4.10@4.80, whole wheat $5.35 
@5.45 sacked, Minneapolis, in cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Buyers’ 
demand for flour was off somewhat just 
before the New Year holiday, but with 
the turn of the new year..a renéwed in- 
quiry was reported for both bakery and 
family flour.. The export situation was 


rather slow and shipping directions were’ 


satisfactory. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

0: Flour business showed some im- 
provement during the first week of the 
new year. Buying was not general, but 
more sales were made. These were chiefly 
in one, two and three carlots, but several 
round lot orders were also booked, ranging 
up to 10,000 sacks. Most of the flour pur- 
chased was for prompt to 30-day shipment, 
but the larger orders were for later de- 
livery. Mill agents and brokers are hopeful 
that the improved demand will continue, as 
contracts on books are said to be light. 
Directions were fair to good, Family flour 
business also improved with numerous small- 
er sales and some forward bookings. Deliv- 
eries were good. 

Quotations Jan. 8: spring top patent $5.45 
@5.80, standard patent $5.35@5.70, first 
clear $5.05@5.45; family flour $7.15; hard 
winter short patent $5.50@5.70, 95% patent 
$5.35@5.55, first clear $4.95; soft winter 
short patent $6.26@6.75, standard patent 
$5.55 @6.50, first clear $5.68@5.75. 


St. Louis: Mills report practically no 
change from the past week. Bookings con- 
sist of carlots to take care of immediate 
requirements only. The trade in general 
is marking time before making any long 
term commitments. However, a general im- 
provement in bookings is looked for by 
the mills in the very near future. Demand 
for clears is indifferent. Offerings are 
light, and prices are steady to a little 
easier. Jobbers say the large and small 
bakers continue to buy for their present 
wants. Shipping directions are slow. Flour 
prices are steady to lower. Hard and soft 
patents are steady to 15¢ bag lower, clears 
are unchanged. Spring wheat patents are 
5¢ bag off, clears 10¢ lower. 

Central 


states mills say there is very 
little change. The trade is buying just 
for present requirements. However, mills 


look for a pickup in bookings in the near 
future. Directions are slow. Prices are 
steady to easier. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Jan. 8, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $6.45, ordi- 
nary $5.55; top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.50; 
bakers flour, cake $6.35, pastry $5.05, soft 
straight $5.45, soft clears $4.85; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.55, standard patent 
$5.45, clears $5; spring wheat short patent 
$5.75, standard $5.65, clears $5.40, low 
protein $4.70. 

Toledo: According to some reports from 
mills, the outstanding feature of the mill- 
ing situation since the turn of the year 
has been the very bad price situation which 
prevails because of competition for busi- 
ness. There appears to have been some 
resumption of buying, but not in great vol- 
ume and under the necessity of meeting cut- 
price competition. There does not seem to 
be any indication of this price competition 
getting any better, and it has been scea‘lily 
getting worse. 

Every week seems to furnish additional 
evidence of development of a buyers’ market 
in the sale of flour which has been more or 
less in evidence ever since the start of the 
new crop year. There has been resistance 
to high prices all the way down the line 
from the jobber and baker to the ultimate 
consumer. Expoft sales and markets have 
not been sufficiently active to fill the gap 
between the productive capacity of the mills 
of the country and the domestic require- 
ments. 

The Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 
37%¢ rate points to New York, Jan. 8, 
was $2.25. 

EASTERN STATES 

Buffale: Flour buying started the New 
Year in a slow and hesitating manner, 
which continues. The number of unfilled 
orders on the books of the mills is the 
lowest it has been in a long time. Buy- 
ers are making up their minds very slowly, 
with the opening of Congress adding some 
uncertainties to the general situation. From 
indications at present, buying will con- 
tinue on a hand-to-mouth basis until 
thought becomes more crystallized on what 
the trade can reasonably expect and what 
will develop in the general business pic- 
ture. Some bakers in the vicinity of large 
plants report increasing unemployment and 
layoffs which are affecting their sales ad- 
versely, more particularly in the fancy of- 
ferings. Inventories in both bakery and 
family fields are not excessive. Clears are 
firm with a fairly good demand. Prices afe 
unchanged. 

Quotations Jan. 8, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.35@7.45, high gluten $6.35@6.40, 
standard $6@6.05, first clear $5.60@5.65; 
hard winter standard $6@6.05, first clear 
$5.70@5.85; soft winter short patent $5.85 
@5.90, straight $5.70@5.75, first clear $5.10 
@5.15. 

New York: With nothing in the general 
outlook to stimulate sales, flour buyers held 
their takings to light, scattered cars. Théy 
continued their policy of marking time 
awaiting a break that has not yet ma- 
terialized. Stocks on hand are extremely 
small, so replacements must be forthcom- 
ing, but practically all orders are to come 
out immediately. Thus far there has been 
no irffiication of a transportation tie up 
and lines have remained open, but with 
spot stocks light, bad snow storms might 
cause some concern. 

Aside from purchases of a week's sup- 
ply by one chain baker the greater part 
of the sales were made to distributors, 
and were of spring wheat grades. Cake 
flours were quiet and the entire market 
was featureless. The offers of a 40¢ al- 
lowance on family flour from 25 Ib. sacks 
up brought a limited response on direc- 
tions. However, since it has until early 
February to run, it may bring heavier 
sales. 

Quotations Jan. 8, practically unchanged 
from the preceding week: spring family 
flour $7.45, high glutens $6.25 @6.45, stand- 
ard patents $5.85@6.05, clears $5.560@5.70; 
southwestern short .patents $6.90@6.05, 
standard patents $5.70@5.85; high ratio 
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cakes $6.60@7.05, 
$5.65@5.90. 

Boston: Trading was a little more active 
in the Boston flour market this week as 
some buyers sought to replenish their low 
inventory holdings. Prices held generally 
firm except in a few instances where inside 
quotations were shaded to encourage buy. 
ing. Soft wheat flours were slightly easier 
in the upper two brackets but high ratio 
and family held unchanged. 

Mill agents reported fairly good buying 
early in the week for goods on a prompt 
shipment basis, but the action was not 
general, being limited more or less to 
houses known to have abnormally low sup- 
plies. Some business was booked on a 3)- 
te 45-day basis, but the quantities involved 
were fairly limited. Other welcome signs 
were fairly active shipping directions for 
several large operators. 

Quotations Jan. 8: spring short patents 
$5.95 @6.20, standards $5.85@6.10, high glu- 
ten $6.35@6.50, first clears $5.65@5.75, hard 
winter short patents $5.95@6.15, standards 
$5.75@5.95, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.30 
@6.55, eastern soft winter straights $5.55@ 


soft winter straights 


6.20, high ratio $6.70@7.10, family $7.44 
@7.50. 
Pittsburgh: Flour sales the early part 


of the week showed marked improvement 
over the past two months. However, keen 
competition in prices was experienced and 
it was the price factor which proved the 
buying incentive. Since the better ‘lour 
buying on Jan. 3, the slow tempo has 
again been resumed, with the exception 
of family patent, which is selling at a more 
active pace than others. Since the 40¢ re- 
duction on advertised flours was announced 
better sales have been written. Also unad- 
vertised prices have been cut to a lower 
level, making buying in these patents also 
more attractive. 

Majority of commitments continue to be 
made on a 30- to 60-day basis. The past 
week commitments for 90 to 120 days are 
being written in some cases, for Kan- 
sas, spring and family patents. However, 
these longer term commitments are in the 
minority. Over the territory it can be «aid 
that more flour was sold the past week, but 
it is also stated that with flour prices 
cut as low as consistent, the volume of flour 
sold was disappointing. Hesitancy to buy 
other than hand-to-mouth supplies of flour 
is still noted on all sides. The Presi- 
dent’s message was well received, it is 
stated, but the thought of deflation nd 
higher taxes still clouds the thoughts of 
bakers who wish to defer flour buying until 
a longer view of business is obtainable. Di- 
rections are only fair. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, Jan. 
8, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakers standard patent $5.65@5.68, medium 
patent $5.70@5.73, short patent $5.75@5.78; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.80@5.05, 
medium patent §$5.85@6.10, short patient 
$5.90@6.15; clears $5.43@5.85; high glutens 
$6.26@6.50; family patent, advertised brands 
$6.85@6.91, other brands $6.20@6.55; pastry 
and cake flours $5.50@6.70. 

Philadelphia: Those who had been exp«ct- 
ing the local flour market to assume a 
different atmosphere after the turn of the 
year are still waiting. Developments thus 
far have been a repetition of those of re- 
cent weeks. This means that the bread 
commodity is experiencing little demand 
from the consuming trade, with only an oc- 
casional order of moderate proportions pre- 
venting complete stagnation from setting in. 

Prices have shown little disposition to 
move in either direction in the absence of 
anything of significance to produce a definite 
trend. As a result, virtually all graces 
of flour are just about on a par with the 
quotations of a week ago. An exception 
is a 10¢ dip in spring family. 

One of the reasons for the absence of 
a significant change in over-all conditions 
was the decision to remain on the siile- 
lines until the contents of the President's 
message were released for general consump- 
tion. However, since no surprise was (is- 
covered therein, it failed to have any ‘p- 
preciable effect immediately afterward. B:k- 
ers were thus left to go back over the 
various factors already in evidence for 4 
clue as to the probable future course of 
operations. What they saw apparently fai!ed 
to inspire any degree of confidence and 
orders continue to be withheld. 

Not even further attempts of mills to 
stir up business by offering flour at dis- 
counts under prevailing levels were a)le 
to alter the state of things. It was  e- 
ported that only moderate amounts hive 
been ordered and that these commitments 
were accompanied by directions for im- 
mediate shipment. 

Maintenance of production schedu'es 
without broadening of replacement buying 
is causing mill representatives to expr:ss 
some optimism over the prospects of at 
least a brief period of better business in 
the: near future. 

Both large and small bakeries were be: e- 
ficiaries of expanded retail sales over ‘he 
Christmas and New Year’s holiday peri 4. 
but indications are that demand has slip; ed 
back to, and in some cases below, ‘he 
pre-Christmas pace. 

Quotations Jan. 8: Spring family $6 9° 
@7.10, high glutén $6.45@6.55, short p:t- 
ent $6.15@6.25, standard $6.05@6.15, fi st 
clear $5.75@5.85; hard winter short pat: nt 
$5.90@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft win er 
standard $5.45@5.70. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: The lull of the holiday seas n 
expanded a little with the event of the 
New Year and sales showed a slight pick-''P. 
both in bakery and family flour. Howev:'. 
the cautious attitude still holds sway and 
no buyer wants to step out too far. 

Some bakers came forward with ord 's 
for single cars and scattered 90-day bo«k- 
ings. But they are still waiting for ‘he 
mid-January: market, apparently hopeful of 
lower prices. On the other hand, curreat 
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are reported as being made at un- 
market prices, and competition is strong. 
ping directions from bakers are fair 

» fairl ‘ood. 

Wi clessle grocers cling to a hand-to- 
mouth basis. The small bookings made a 
time ago have about run out, and 
family flour dealers do not want to ex- 
tend them. Most orders are on price-date- 
of-shipment basis, and are not too bad 

rally. Shipping instructions are fair 
te good, depending on orders. 

Blenders are not complaining about busi- 
ness, describing it as normal for this time 
of the year. New business from them is on 
an immediate shipment basis, but speci- 
fications on old orders are normal. 

Although the selling price question is still 
a matter of concern, actual market quota- 
tions show very little change. All quota- 
tions have declined 5¢, with the exception 
of cake flour, which weakened 10¢. 

Quotations Jan. 8: spring high gluten 
$6.25 6.50, standard patent $5.85.@6.05, 
short patent $6.05@6.25, first clear $5.80 
@5.90; hard winter standard patent $5.55 
@5.95, short patent $5.65@6.10, first clear 
$4.75 @5.35; hard winter family $6.30@7.40; 
soft wheat family $6.70@7.80; soft wheat 
first clear $4.75@5; pastry flour $5.75@5.95; 
cake flour $6.70@6.95; self-rising flour 12@ 
13¢ sack over plain. 

New Orleans: Flour sales are showing 
considerable improvement, although not up 
to the volume expected for the beginning 
of the year. Individual purchases are far 
from large and most buyers are refraining 
from contracting for distant future ship- 
ment. The bulk of the business is con- 
fined to prompt and 30 days, with bakers 
and jobbers showing most interest in hard 
winters. Northern springs are benefiting 
since the recent price advance is less than 
on hard winters and the majority of buy- 
ers of this type of flour now have few 
contracts outstanding. Sales on soft win- 
ters from the Midwest picked up slightly, 
with cracker and cookie bakers the best 
outlet. Pacific Coast soft flours are show- 
ing a decrease in. price, which should help 
to overcome the adverse freight rate which 
has been limiting sales from that section. 
Apparently the trade is expecting these 
lower prices during January, and buying 
very conservatively. Shipping directions are 
showing considerable improvement. Export 
sales are rather quiet, although Italy is 
buying rather heavily and shipping some 


round lots through Gulf. Inquiries from 
South America are very limited, particu- 
larly from Brazil, since that consul has 


not yet been advised of any extension of 
presidential decree banning all unused li- 
censes as of Dec. 24. 


Quotations Jan. 8, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-lb. multiwall papers: hard 
winter bakery short patent $5.70@5.90, 


standard $5.45@5.65, first clear $5.05@5.30; 
spring wheat bakery short patent $5.95@ 
6.15, standard $5.80@5.95, first clear $5.45 
@5.60, high gluten $6.20@6.35; soft wheat 
Short patent $5.85@6, straight $5.25@5.50, 
first clear $4.65@4.90, high ratio cake $6.15 
@6.50; Pacific Coast cake $6.85@7.05, pastry 
$5.95@6.05. Barge shipment via Sst. Louis 
5¢ sack less. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: The flour market has been very 
quiet during the past week, with domestic 
business dull, export business very slow 
and mills operating on a restricted basis. 
The volume of sales is the lowest it has 
been for some time, and unless some export 
business materializes, sales managers fore- 
see little improvement in the picture so 
far as increased business is concerned. Some 
PMA business is in the offing and mills 
are awaiting hopefully the allocation of 
this tonnage. Prices were unchanged to 
fractionally lower. Family patent $7, blue- 
Stem $5.95, bakery $6.12, pastry $5.65. 

Portland: Flour grindings picked up after 
the turn of the year, but still are below 
hormal. Some increase in interest is noted 
on the part of buyers, but on the declin- 
ing wheat market of the past week there 
Was not much inducement to load up for 
future shipment. Buyers still are only tak- 
ing on nearby shipment, not going far 
into the future. The government came out 
with a request for flour offers, acceptances 
Scheduled for midnight, Jan. 7. Offerings 
were expected to be heavy due to the slow 
‘grind and need for business. The request 
Called for delivery the last half of Jan- 
Wary. 

Quotations Jan. 8: high gluten $6.34, all 
Montana $6.16, fancy hard wheat clears $6, 
bluestem bakers $6.13, cake $6.70, pastry 
$5.92, whole wheat 100% $5.85, graham 
$5.35, cracked wheat $5.35. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Torento-Montreal: Class 2 countries are 
definitely not interested in Canadian flour 
at present. The West Indies are taking 
Some shipments, and domestic require- 
Ments seem to be stepping up a little. 
Operations are gradually slowing down as 
less business appears. Some of the small 
mills are grinding feed or whatever they 
Can get. Quotations Jan. 8: top patent 
Springs for use in Canada $8.60 bbl., sec- 
Onds $8.10; bakers $8, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
cars with 10¢ added for cartage where 
used. For export to U.K., government reg- 
Ulation flour $14.50 per 280-Ib. for ship- 
ment to end of March, Halifax or St. John. 

A little improvement was noted in sales 
of winter wheat flour. Quotations Jan. 8: 
$10.40 bbi., f.0.b. Montreal; export basis 
$5.40 bbl., jutes, f.a.s. 

Winter wheat is available if the millers 
80 out after it. Quotations Jan. 8: $2.30@ 
2.35 bu., f.0.b: shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour worked for ex- 
port last week totaled 92,000 bbl., most of 
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which went to the West Indies.. D tic 
trade showed little recovery from the holi- 
day period, and mills are not operating 
to capacity. Supplies are moving fairly 
free. Quotations Jan. 8: top patent springs 
for delivery between Fort William and the 
British Columbia boundary, $9.25 cottons, 
second patents $8.75, second patents to 
bakers $8.25. 


Vancouver: Export flour business out of 
this port continues in the doldrums, but 
reports from agents across the Pacific are 
somewhat more optimistic than they have 
been for several months past. 

Philippine Islands buyers still have very 
substantial stocks on hand but they antici- 
pate requiring some replacements about 
the end of this month. This has always 
been a very important Canadian outlet. 
The exchange situation has hampered Hong 
Kong buyers interested in this market, but 
cables now indicate that the financial situ- 
ation is being straightened out and that 
some orders may be expected after the end 
of the month. 

Additional flour sales to Pakistan are 
expected by the trade in view of the re- 
ports of great shortages in India. Should 
more business be placed for shipment from 
here, the order would likely come from the 
millers’ association in Toronto which han- 
dled the previous Canadian flour sale to 
that area. 

Since it appears to be the current policy 
of the Canadian Wheat Board that some 
flour must be included when wheat is pur- 
chased in Canada, and since there is a big 
milling demand for wheat in India, addi- 
tional purchases may be expected. 

Domestic flour business continues. general- 
ly quiet. Buying is only for immediate 
needs and store sales are slow. Prices are 
holding at ceiling levels. Cash car quota- 
tions in 98’s cottons as of Jan. 8 for hard 
wheat grinds: first patents $9.15, with small 
lots at $9.65; bakers patents $8.65. Cake 
and pastry flour to the trade ranges from 
$9.50@9.95 for western grinds to $13 for 
Ontario. 





MILLFEED FUTURES 
The following is a comparison of settling 


prices at Kansas City for Dec. 31 and 
Jan. 8: 

BRAN— Dec. 31 Jan. 8 
January ...... $47.15@ 47.50 $....@*48.25 
February ..... eee @*47.25 «ee e@*47.50 
c/a «++-@*46.85 ....@*46.50 
Peery «++-@*45.00 44.50@ 45.00 
eee ++++@*42.25 41.50@ 42,00 
MN © vaste Recs 38.00@ 40.00 38.50@ 39.25 

SHORTS— 

January ...... $48.10@ 48.50 ....@*49.00 
February ..... o+++@*49.25 = ....@*49.50 
MOTOR iicwcce 49.90@ 50.00 49.60@ 50.00 
, ae «+--@*50.60 49.75@ 50.00 
We cE eb chen ss 50.50@ 51.25 49.50@ 560.00 
PL. TT Ae Te 49.00@ 50.50 48.00@ 49.00 
Sales (tons) 1,230 2,340 

*Sale. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Dec. 30, 1948, (000’s 
omitted): Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Fort William and 





Port Arthur 13,057 1,659 5,052 4,402 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 6,451 os 348 67 
Churchill .......+ 100 0 ee oe 
Int. Public and 

semi-public ele- 

vators ....... . 173 ee 103 1,630 

Totals ...... 19,782 1,659 5,503 6,099 

Year ago ..... 12,590 673 6,745 9,946 


Receipts during week ending Dec. 30: 





Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,188 162 627 505 
Pacific seaboard. 759 ee 42 ° 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

ee 29 oe 77 27 

TE -cbbocees 2,976 162 746 533 


Shipments during week ending Dec. 30: 





sobebeeee 288 259 
Milled or 
processed ... 5 oe 20 34 
Pacific seaboard— 
OcOOM ...ceeee 1,208 es 
MEME érencccess 14 - 49 2 
Other terminals* 17 ee 15 8 
Totals ........ 1,784 ee 372 302 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
to Dec. 30, 1948: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 87,130 10,342 34,688 29,492 


Pacific seaboard. 16,778 ee 898 148 
Churchill ....... 4,468 ee ee oe 
Other terminals* 368 2 320 1,849 


Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Dec. 30, 1948: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 80,713 9,455 33,090 29,351 
: 994 


Pacific seaboard. 11,824 . 211 
Churchill ....... 5,314 ‘ 1 ee 
Other terminals* 313 4 306 583 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 
Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 





Chicago Board of Trade, Dec. 30, 1948 
(000's omitted): 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Baltimore ...... 1,973 pe ee es 
os ere 1,439 2,306 290 
pS See -- 1,736 455 344 
Chicago .....:.. “F oe 267 ee 
AE + sa 0 9.0, ° - és 502 584 
| Ree 6 oa 107 ee 
Milwaukee ...... ye . es 152 
ME. sav ececd 1,377 
rr rey ee 3,412 4,032 1,621 2,457 
Previous week .. 4,339 4,002 1,599 2,574 
Jan. 3, 1948 ++ 11,043 --~-°@ 60 oe 
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ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 
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OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Kelly - Erickson 
Service Can Help 


Solve Your Flour 


Buying Problems 


uaasill 








NORTH DAKOTA MILL & ELEVATOR 
Pure Hard Spring Wheat Flour 


Durum Wheat, Semolina, Coarse and Fine Granulars 


The Proud Products of the Great Red River Valley 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 








Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * yo" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢. per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. Display 
Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 





HELP WANTED 
v 


MILLER WANTED 


Required experienced first miller for 
400-bbl, mill in western Canadian city. 











Apply stating qualifications, experi- 
ence and references to 10015, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 











FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR CON- 


necticut, western Massachusetts, eastern 
New York State, by quality Northwest 
spring wheat mill. Salary, expenses and 
bonus for right man. Real opportunity. 
Trade acquaintance, successful sales rec- 
ord in territory desirable. Give full de- 
tails first letter; salary, reason for leaving 
position, etc. Strictly confidential. Address 
10014, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis 2, Minn. 

FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED FOR NEW 
York City—We are anxious to receive 
applications. for experienced flour sales- 
man who is well introduced in New York 
City and surrounding territory. We pro- 
duce a complete line of soft wheat, spring 
wheat and hard wheat flour. We are look- 
ing for a man with a successful sales 
record with first class bakers. Your reply 
will be held in strict confidence. Address 
9878, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 











sires new connection in milling industry, 
either office or selling in the field. Age 
42; 23 years’ experience in the milling 
business; last ten years in sales. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address 10016, The 
Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—ONE GOOD USED CORN DE- 


germinator. One good used or rebuilt 50 
H.P. slow speed dust-proof motor. Nap- 


panee Milling Co., Nappanee, Ind. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 





good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


WANTED—TEXTILE BAG MFG. MACHIN- 
ery automatic cut and fold or cut print 
and fold machine. Address 9798, The 
Northwestern Miller, 23 Beaver St., New 
York 4, N. Y¥. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card file of flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is periodically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











CANADIAN OATS EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—During the month of 
November Canada cleared slightly 
mere than 760,000 bu. oats, rolled oats 
and oatmeal for export to all destina- 
tions to boost the total for the first 
four months of the current crop year 
to 4,280,000 bu. For the August-No- 
vember period, export clearances of 
oats amounted to 3,264,481 bu., while 
rolled oats and oatmeal exports were 
equivalent to 1,041,727 bu. 


Feed Association 
Schedules Series of 
Regional Meetings 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn. has scheduled a series of re- 
gional meetings for the months of 
January and February. According to 
Walter C. Berger, president of the 
association, the meetings were 
planned so that the top management 
of the AFMA’s membership “should 
have the opportunity of sitting down 
with members of the staff to discuss 
the association’s program.” 

The membership will also be able 
to discuss industry problems with the 
AFMA staff and offer suggestions 
whereby the association’s service may 
be further extended to do a better 
job, Mr. Berger added. ; 

The meetings are open to feed man- 
ufacturers who are not members of 
the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., he pointed out, saying that both 
himself and William T. Diamond, di- 
rector of the association’s agricul- 
tural service division, will attend all 
of the meetings. 

Two meetings have been held, in 
San Francisco Jan. 7 with Dolph B. 
Hill, Golden Eagle Milling Co., Peta- 
luma, acting as chairman, and in Los 
Angeles Jan. 10 with Troy V. Cox, 
Albers Milling Co., as chairman. 

Other meetings will be held as fol- 
lows: 

Jan. 14, a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Chair- 
man; Emory L. Cocke, Ashcraft-Wil- 
kinson Co., Trust Co. of Georgia Bldg., 
Atlanta. The meeting will cover Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Jan. 17, a luncheon at 1 p.m. at 
the Minnesota Terrace, Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis. Chairman: R. M, 
Edstrom, Northrup, King & Co., Min- 
neapolis, covering Minnesota, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Montana. 

Jan. 26, a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha. 
Chairman: W. S. Donovan, Donovan 
Feed Co., Omaha. The meeting covers 
Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, Iowa and northwest Missouri, 
the area around St. Joseph and Kan- 
sas City. 

Jan. 27, a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
at the DeSoto Hotel, St. Louis. Chair- 
man: J. D. Sykes, Ralston Purina Co., 
St. Louis. The meeting covers all of 
Illinois, western Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, western Kentucky and Missouri. 

Jan. 28, a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati. Chairman: Ellis T. Early, 
the Early & Daniel Co., Cincinnati. 
The meeting covers Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia, Kentucky, Indiana and 
Michigan. 

Feb. 3, a luncheon at 12:30 p.m. 
at the Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. 
Chairman: George P. McCarthy, Uni- 
versal Mills, Fort Worth. The meet- 
ing covers Texas, New Mexico, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Louisiana. 

Feb. 15, in Buffalo. Arrangements 
for the meeting are not completed. 

Feb. 16, in Philadelphia. Arrange- 
ments for the meeting are not com- 
pleted. 


INFORMATION CHIEF 
RETIRES FROM USDA 
WASHINGTON—Dallas S. Burch, 
in charge of the information division, 
Bureau. of Animal Industry, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, since 1918, 
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retired from department service De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

Mr. Burch was first employed as a 
writer and editor of the bureau when 
Dr. John R. Mohler was its chief. He 
has since worked closely with the 
administrators and division heads 
therein, preparing official releases 
and manuscripts, directing informa- 
tion campaigns and bulletin editing 
and producing posters and radio and 
motion picture scripts. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MEETING DATE CHANGED 


MILWAUKEE — Date ffor the 
meeting of the Upper Michigan Pen- 
insula Bakers Assn., district 6 of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Assn., Inc., has 
been advanced from the original Jan. 
15 date to Jan. 22. The meeting will 
be held at the Dickensen Hotel, Iron 
Mountain, Mich., according to Fred 
Laufenburg, executive secretary of 
the Wisconsin association. A dutch 
treat dinner will precede the business 
meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOARD OF TRADE DINNER 
TOLEDO—tThe annual membership 
dinner of the Toledo Board of Trade 
will be held the evening of Jan. 12 
at the Hillcrest hotel, following the 
installation of new officers. 








Sleet, Snow 





(Continued from page 9) 


west surface and subsurface moisture 
is below normal. 

In Texas, where considerable mois- 
ture deficiency had been previously 
reported, rain and snow started fall- 
ing over most of the north and south 
plains Jan. 9. Moisture averaged .5 
to 1 in. over the south plains and 5 
in. over the north plains. No wind 
was reported, and snow is laying 
evenly on the ground. Plainview, 
Texas, had 5 in. snow and sleet. 

Moisture reports from Kansas Jan. 
11 include the following: Wichita, 
4.6 in. sleet; Garden City, 3 in. snow; 
Hutchinson, 5 in. snow; Beloit, 3 in. 
sleet and snow; Topeka, 5 in. sleet. 
In Oklahoma, Enid reported 4 in. 
snow and light snows were recorded 
in Nebraska. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F. J. FitzPatrick 


Chosen K.C. Board 
2nd Vice President 


KANSAS. CITY—Francis J. Fitz- 
Patrick, vice president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., was elected 
second vice president of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade at the annual 
exchange election Jan. 4. 

Edmund Marshall, vice president of 
the Shannon Grain Co., is the new 
president of the exchange, and Glenn 
Hilts, vice president of the Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., is the new 
first vice president. Mr. Marshall was 
unopposed and Mr. Hilts automatical- 
ly advanced to first vice president, 
having served as second vice presi- 
dent last year. 


Six Directors Chosen 

Six directors were elected to serve 
two years. They are John J. Blowers, 
Standard Milling Co.; Loren W. John- 
son, Kansas Grain Co.; George A. 
Kublin, Continental Grain Co.; John 
J. Wolcott, Jr., Wolcott-Lincoln, Inc.; 
Warren E. Root, Root Grain Co., and 
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Francis J. FitzPatrick 


Elmo F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., who served as president of 
the exchange during the past year 

Directors with a year remaining 
to serve are R. H. Sturtevant, Hart- 
Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co.; R. 
Hugh Uhlmann, Valley Grain Co.; 
W. R. Smith, Uhlmann Grain Co.,; 
E. E. Klecan, Klecan Grain Co.; H. 
J. Smith, Southwestern Grain Co., and 
Mr. FitzPatrick. 

The arbitration committee elected 
by the members is composed of Elmer 
H. Reed, Corn Products Refining Co.; 
H. K. Hursley, Hart-Bartlett-Sturte- 
vant Grain Co.; C. J. Gundelfinger, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; Orville 
E. Fisher, Cargill, Inc., and L. J. 
Byrne, Jr., Klecan Grain Co. 

Directors elected to serve on the 
board of the clearing house company 
were Frank J. Theis, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co.; Harold A. Merrill; 
W. B. Young, Goffe & Carkener, Inc., 
and John Stark, Mid-Continent Grain 
Co. 

Became Member in 1922 


A member of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade since 1922, Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick has served as a director of 
the exchange three different times. 
He started as an office boy with the 
Simonds-Shields firm in 1915, but sub- 
sequently left that company and 
joined the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
and later was in the grain business 
in Fort Worth for three and a half 
years. He rejoined the then Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. in 1922. 

Mr. FitzPatrick served in both 
world wars, in the army in 1918 and 
in World War II as a colonel in the 
army air forces. For three years lhe 
was stationed in the canal zone as 
assistant to Gen. George H. Brett, 
chief of staff, and air force liaison 
officer in the Caribbean defense zon-. 
He was decorated with the U.S. Le- 
gion of Merit and received decor:- 
tions from the governments of Chil-, 


Panama, Ecuador, Peru and Bolivia ° 


for his wartime service. 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN PRAIRIE AACC 
SECTION TO MEET JAN. 18 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Prairi° 
Section of the American Associatio! 
of Cereal Chemists will hold its nex‘ 
meeting Jan. 18 at The Homesteac 
A dinner at 6:15 p.m. will precede 
an address by Dr. I. Hlynka, Board 
of Grain Commissioners Research 
Laboratory, on the subject “The 
Chemistry of the Bisulfite Effect on 
Gluten.” 
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USDAand Atomic Energy Commission 


Push Radioactive Chemical Research 


WASHINGTON — Extensive new 
ms of research in soil and plant 
science will be carried on under ar- 
rangements concluded by the U.S.’De- 
partment of Agriculture and the U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission. The pro- 
grams will center in new facilities, 
such as greenhouses and “hot” lab- 
oratories for handling radioactive 
chemicals, to be constructed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission at the 
Plant Industry Station of the depart- 
ment at Beltsville, Md. Soil and plant 
scientists on the staff of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agricul- 
tural Engineering will carry on the 
studies. 

One group of studies is aimed to 
give aid in the safe disposal of liquid 
radioactive wastes at installations of 
the atomic energy program by ascer- 
taining exactly how radioactive ele- 
ments behave when introduced into 
soils. Facts will be sought on the 
movement, the fixation, and the re- 
lease of various radioactive sub- 
stances in various soil types. 

These studies are expected to re- 
sult in new and more precise knowl- 
edge which will bear on how and 
when to plow and cultivate and fer- 
tilize for best results with different 
crops on different soil types. 


Proper Use of Isotopes 


Other purposes of the work to be 
carried on under the agreement in- 
clude: 

@ 1. Development of procedures for 
safe and effective use of radioactive 
isotopes in soil and crop research. 

@ 2. Supplying for use by other ag- 
ricultural research agencies fertiliz- 
ers incorporating radioactive trace 
elements. 

@ 3. Developing in the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and cooperating 
state agricultural experiment sta- 
tions a group of scientists skilled in 
the use of isotopes in soil and crop 
research. 

In the fundamental soil research 
the scientists will study the mechan- 
ism by which nutrients in soil are re- 
leased and transferred to plants. They 
will make similar studies of fertil- 
izer and liming materials added to 
the soil. Much of this work will be 
with the so-called secondary and 
minor or trace elements—cobalt, 
molybdenum, copper, manganese; etc. 
Biochemical investigations are in- 
tended to throw light on the part that 
various chemical elements play in 
growth of plants, how plants take 
up nutrients from the soil, the rela- 
tion between the chemical composi- 
tion of plants and the soil in which 
they grow, or of fertilizers used on 
the soil. , 

The Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils 
and Agricultural Engineering will 
provide an area at the station on 
which the special facilities, to cost 
about $200,000, will be constructed. 
The facilities will include a green- 
house and a headhouse with a full 
basement containing constant-envir- 
onment growth rooms. The head- 
house will have so-called “hot” lab- 
oratories designed for handling radio- 
active isotopes. There will also be 
improved facilities for the manufac- 
ture of radioactive. fertilizers, soil 
amendments such as lime and relat- 
ed materials. Adjacent to the green- 
house will be lysimeters for use in 
the study of the movement of radio- 
active materials in the soils, Soil 
frames will be available for small- 
scale field experiments. 

The improved facilities for the 
manufacture of radioactive fertil- 


izers and soil amendments will be 
used to produce these materials for 
state agricultural experiment stations 
and other research agencies. The Bu- 
reau has done this on a limited scale 
during the past year but can increase 
production when the new facilities 
are completed, it was pointed out. 
It is expected that arrangements 
will be made with the Graduate 
School of the Department of Agri- 
culture whereby graduate students 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


CONSOLIDATED, FLOUR MILLS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


may receive training at the Plant 
Industry Station in the use of radio- 
active isotopes. Likewise, arrange- 
ments will be made for staff mem- 
bers of other agricultural research 
agencies to obtain experience on the 
projects at Beltsville. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLOMBIA TO IMPORT WHEAT 


OTTAWA — Colombia has author- 
ized the importation of 4,000 tons of 
wheat to supplement domestic pro- 
duction. Present foreign difficulties 
will act as a brake on the quantities 
allocated to importers and millers 
and a strong effort will be made to 
confine imports to wheat as much as 
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possible though milling capacity has 
not increased to the point where flour 
imports can be dispensed with. It 
may be expected that flour imports 
will amount to almost one-fifth of 
the total imports. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PANHANDLE CONVENTION 
SCHEDULED FOR MAY 2-3 


AMARILLO, TEXAS—The 1949 
convention of the Panhandle Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. will be held May 
2-3 at the Herring Hotel in Amarillo. 
officials of the organization have an- 
nounced. 











WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR,,....GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


TAILORED TO JUTE & COTTON BAGS 
ARTISTICALLY 


MULTIWALL|| | > Pamala 
and 


C-B SEAL — 
| PAPER BAGS = 





YOUR NEEDS | 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 





" Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 


& THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED q 


Robin Cyiyt | Flour Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Mills Limited 


iin 
Factories: 
MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 














H#laple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 
EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR” TORONTO, CANADA 


_CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 





SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 






FLOURS , ea se FLOURS 
Cream of the West | ai —= Monarch 
Crescent 


Castle 





Nelson Canary Corn Meal 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 13,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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Let our Specialists 
help YOU... 


...-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 


manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 


He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 


.+. economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 


packaging operation! 





Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal « Toronto * Ottawa ¢ Welland * Winnipeg * Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors. 











































GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. | GoaTSWORTH & COOPER 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour LIMITED 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Gr ain an a Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 
EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED Feeds 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour Exporters TORONTO ELEVATORS 
“GOLD STAR” « “EXCELLENCE” + “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” LIMITED 
Cable oe ee Sea- Always Bama = s+ Al in Name and TORONTO, CANADA Toronto Canada 

















NEW OGILVIE MILL-CANADA’S MOST MODERN 


FOURTEEN STORIES — COMPLETELY FIREPROOF — 
GRAVITY TYPE FLOW — AIR CONTROLLED — 
SPECIAL UNIT CLEANS, WASHES AND TEMPERS 
WHEAT — CAPACITY OF 10,000 BAGS OF FLOUR 
PER DAY. 






Ogilvie products include quality flour for every purpose, 
a complete line of prepared baking mixes, rolled oats, 
Wheat-Hearts, Vita-B, Tonik Wheat Germ and farm 
tested, scientifically balanced feeds for livestock and 


poultry. 


te OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS Ciaitt 


Mills at: Montreal — Fort Willliam — Winnipeg 
Medicine Hat — Edmonton 


Cable Address: Ogilvie Montreal — all codes used 











NEW 





ROYAL MILL AT MONTREAL, QUE. 
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milled to your specific requirements 


We set up in our laboratory a miniature reproduction of your 
baking operation, and through technical control produce a flour 
that exactly fits your requirements. 

With such flour, time schedules, reactions, handling and fin- 
ished product are consistent. 

This absolute uniformity in the flour we mill for you is closely 
associated with the bread-making quality of the Northwest high 
protein wheat to which we have ready access, and reflects the 
elaborate laboratory control constantly applied to our milling pro- 
cedures, 

You get dependable, high quality flours under the trade- 
names SAPPHIRE, JUDITH, GOLD CROSS and ISIS. 








We invite you to 
| @ontect one of our 






General Offices: 
Great Falls, Montana 
Eastern Office: 

1635 Merwin St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Montana Flour | 
Mills Company — 








ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 
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c. Cc. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 

w . ; 

GRAIN MERCHANTS uratony” 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Jan. 16-18—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention at the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

Jan. 18.—Midwest Barley Show and 
annual Barley Improvement Confer- 
ence, sponsored by Midwest Barley 
Improvement Assn., and Malt Re- 
search Institute, at the Hotel Nicol- 
let, Minneapolis, Minn.; director, 
John H. Parket, 828 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


Jan. 21—Michigan State Millers 
Assn., winter meeting at the Hotel 
Book Cadillac, Detroit, Mich.; secre- 
tary, J. A. Porter, 203 North Fancher, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Jan. 23-25—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention at the Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, Roy Fer- 
guson, Seneca Hotel, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


Jan. 24-26—Wheat Variety Identi- 
fication School, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 


Jan. 24-25—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
secretary, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., mid-winter meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 West 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Il. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 1 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., 38rd annual conven- 
tion at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Emmet 
Gary, 16 McLellan Place, Baltlimore 
1, Md, 


Feb. 20-22—Farmers Grain Dealers 
Association of Ohio, 34th annual con- 
vention at the Commodore Perry Ho- 
tel, Toledo, Ohio; secretary, C. 8S. 
Latchaw, Box 258, Defiance, Ohio. 


March %7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, 25th anniversary 
convention at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary-treas- 
urer, Victor E. Marx, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., 221 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago 1, Il. 





| FLOUR BRANDS | 

















The following trademarks have been pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to registra- 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors who 
feel that they would be damaged by the 
registration of any of these marks are per- 
mitted by law to file, within 30 days after 
official publication of the marks, a formal 
notice of opposition. 

LIGHT CRUST—Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills 
Co., doing business as Burrus Mill & Ele- 
vator Co., Dallas and Fort Worth, Texas; 
wheat flour, whole wheat flour, cake flour, 
pancake flour, corn meal, breakfast cereal 
and corn grits. Use claimed since 1904 on 
wheat flour, since 1929 on corn meal and 
corn grits, since 1940 on whole wheat flour, 
cake and pancake flour and since 1942 on 
breakfast cereal. 

WHITE VASE—Universal Mills, Fort 
Worth, Texas; white wheat flour. . Use 
claimed since Feb. 15, 1944. 

FERNDELL—Consolidated Grocers Corp., 
Chicago, Ill.; barley, wild rice, oatmeal, 
rolled oats, cracked wheat, cake flour, buck- 
wheat flour and whole wheat flour. Use 
claimed since Jan. 15, 1901. 

NATCO—National Tea Co., Chicago, I11.; 
all-purpose wheat flour for baked products. 
Use claimed since March 28, 1947. 

PILLSBURY’S — Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; wheat flours, including 
enriched phosphated flour and enriched 
self-rising flour. Use claimed since 1871 for 
Pilisbury’s and since Nov. 11, 1944, for 
the mark as a whole. 

OLD BARON—Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn.; rye flour. Use claimed 
since Feb. 10, 1939. 

AMBROSIA—Texas Star Flour Mills, Gal- 
veston, Texas; wheat flour. Use claimed 
since January, 1888. 
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A Complete Flour Service 


* Hard Spring Wheat 
* Hard Winter Wheat 
* 100% Whole Wheat 
* Cake Flours 

* Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN 


Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
And Other Bakery Flours 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


* 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 

1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 


























We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl 











““RUSSELL’S BEST’”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILBING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured 


and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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KING MIDAS FLOUR 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 
Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 

Treasurer and 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
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ah HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


“WisDom 


DIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Rodney Milling Co. | 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE + MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 





MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill the 
most exacting milling requirements. We offer 
complete coverage of all major wheat growing 
areas. We originate wheat from our 56 country 
elevators in four southwestern states and main- 
tain large terminal storage facilities. Total ele- 
vator capacity over 8,000,000 bushels. Call us 


for your wheat and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN @ OATS @ FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ST. LOUIS BALTIMORE 
TOLEDO PEORIA 
MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
WINNIPEG LIVERPOOL 
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Selected 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,800,000 bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Jotal Elevator Capacity 


§,000,000 Bus. 



























Oklahoma City, Okla. 


“Hunter's CREAM” 


FAMILY PATENTS 


A Kansas Turkey White Crest Red Crest 
Wheat F lour Cake and Pastry Flours 
that for more than sixty years has J. C. L. 
stood at yer 4 A the fine Sponge Cracker Flour 
The Hunter Milling Co. The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Wellington, Kansas 


Leavenworth, Kansas 





The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 


CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS *¢ MINNESOTA 





SP iechoaslie 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 


Py / 














BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1963-1946 spats 
FLOUR 2.000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 256 TONS 


WYMORE « NEBRASKA 














ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A |— 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in ‘one 
of the West’s very 








finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 














pound of flour. 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 


You get a richer, 


moister, longer-keeping cake with 


ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 








VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [“™ 














“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 








Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLe WHkEaAT FLour 
for EXPortT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE 8317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 




















* “Golden Loaf” t=+s0u Garland Milling 


The Flour with the Doubt and CORPORATION 


Trouble left out 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Lake City, Minn. GREENSBURG, IND. 



















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. PEEK BROS. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


ZEPHYR FLOUR Flour Brokers 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 


BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE , 
Established 1874 LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 











ACME RYE / Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


A HIGH QUALITY 


WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades FLO UR R 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 446 W. Grand Ave. 






































THE NEW CENTURY CO. -FLOUR . 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 8, 1. Broker and Merchandiser 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Producers of : Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS Now Ragiend Otten: 211 Desens Bt” Saeko, Mon. 











She: I recall the time that you 
were crazy to marry me. 
He: So do I, but I didn’t realize it 
at the time. 
¢?¢¢ 


A woman who says her husband 
went out for beer 15 years ago and 
never came back is suing for divorce. 
Won't she feel pretty silly if she’s no 
sooner got the decree than he gets 
back with the beer? 


¢¢ ¢ 
When an eastern firm received word 
that one of its salesmen had been 
found dead in Detroit, it wired: 
“Send samples back by freight. 
Search body for orders.” 


e¢¢ ¢ 

Two buzzards were lazily floating 
over the desert. A jet plane came zip- 
ping by, its exhausts throwing flame 
and smoke. 

Said one buzzard: That bird was 
really in a hurry, wasn’t he? 

Said the other: You’d be in a hurry 
too if your tail was on fire. 


¢?¢ ¢ 
Coed (at baseball game): Oh, look, 
we have a man on every base! 
Another coed: That’s nothing, so 
has the other side. 


¢?¢ 

Hostess: I hope my husband was 
not rude when he asked you to play. 

Pianist: Oh, no, Madame. ’E only 
ask that I do not play one tune. 

Lady: And what was that? 

Pianist: 'E say, “Don’t play for the 
love of Mike.” 


. i 


Foreman: Since this is your first 
day here, Jones, I will be glad to 
answer any of your questions. 

Jones: When do I strike? 


e¢?¢?F 

A pleasant old lady entered the 
bakeshop to find the owner’s small 
daughter watching the shop a few 
moments while her mother stepped 
out. 

“Don’t you sometimes feel tempted 
to eat one of the cupcakes?” asked 
the old lady with a smile. 

“Of course not,” said the little 
girl in a shocked tone. “That would 
be stealing. I only lick them.” 


e¢? ¢ 
“How’d your uncle die, Jim?” 
“Fell through some scaffolding.” 
“What was he doing up there?” 
“Being hanged.” 


. a A 
Mrs. Nagg: And what would you 
be now, I ask you, if it weren’t for 
my money? 
Mr. Nagg (with a sigh): A bachelor. 


ee? ¢ 
In the lobby of a Boston hotel one 
woman guest remarked to another: 
“Heaven knows, I’m thin, Mazey, and 
you’re pretty thin, too. But that one 
—why she’s thinner than both of us 
put together!” 
ee? ¢ 
The modern girl hasn’t a thing that 
the old-fashioned girl didn’t have. 
She just shows more of it. 
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52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 
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W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
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70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
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of New York, N. Y. 
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Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
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DENMARK 
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and Bakers’ Supplies 
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“DURAMBER” 
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' FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 
AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 














King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Fiour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self. 


-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 








Southern Office 
933-35 Exchange +» Memphis, Tenn. 
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What's that! Retire at 37? 


“WHY NOT?” said the young sailor, “when it’s so 
easy to doP Join the Navy today, and you get a lot 
more than a chance to see the sea. You get a mighty 
nice kind of social security: retirement after 20 years, 
as young as 37, with a USN check coming in the mail 
every month. And that’s not all...” 


He’s as right as Dewey at Manila: the modern, ex- 
panded U.S. Navy offers many advantages to good 
men. It offers expert training in one of 80 skilled 
trades ... real opportunities for promotion to the 
commissioned ranks . . . good pay, and regular in- 
creases ... all living expenses paid . . . free dental 
and medical care ...a priceless opportunity to see 
the world... 


Would this kind of career sound good to a young 
man you know? Then do him and your country a 
good turn by suggesting he check into it at the near- 
est U.S. Navy Recruiting Station. 





